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REPORT. 





To THE Boarp or EpvcatTion: 
Gentlemen,— 


In the Report, which I lately submitted to you on the subject of 
our ‘*common schools and other means of popular education,” I 
mentioned school-house architecture, as one of the cardinal points in 
the system, and I reserved the consideration of that topic for a spe- 
cial communication. 

In my late tour of exploration, made into every county in the 
state, I personally examined or obtained exact and specific informa- 
tion, regarding the relative size, construction and condition of about 
eight hundred school-houses; and, in various ways—principally by 
correspondence—I have obtained general information respecting, at 
least, a thousand more. 

As long ago as 1832, it was said by the Board of Censors of the 
American Institute of Instruction, that ‘‘ if we were called upon to 
name the most prominent defects in the schools of our country,— 
that which contributes most, directly and indirectly, to retard the pro- 
gress of public education, and which most loudly calls for a prompt 
and thorough reform, it would be the want of spacious and conve- 
nient school-houses.’’ As a general fact, I do not think the com- 
mon, district, school-houses are better now, than when the above 
remark was written. I have, therefore, thought, that I could, at 
this time, in no other way, more efficiently subserve the interests of 
the cause in which we are engaged, than in bringing together and 
presenting under one view, the most essential points respecting the 
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6 SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


structure and location, of a class of buildings, which may be said to 
constitute the household of education. 

I do not propose to describe a perfect model, and to urge a uni- 
versal conformity. It is obvious, that some difference in construc- 
tion is necessary, according to the different kind of school to be 
kept. In each case, it must be considered, whether the school- 
room be that of an academy or of an infant school; whether it be in 
the city or in the country; for males or for females, or both; 
whether designed to accommodate many scholars or only a few; or, 
whether the range of studies to be pursued is extensive, or elemen- 
tary only. The essentials being understood, the plan can be modi- 
fied for adaptation to each particular case. 

The school-houses in the state have a few common characteris- 
tics. They are, almost universally contracted in size; they are sit- 
uated immediately on the road-side, and are without any proper 
means of ventilation. In most other respects, the greatest diversity 
prevails. ‘The floors of some are horizontal; those of others rise in 
the form of an amphitheatre, on two, or, sometimes, on three sides, 
from an open area in the centre. On the horizontal floors, the seats 
and desks are sometimes designed only for a single scholar; allow- 
ing the teacher room to approach, on either side and giving an opportu- 
nity to go out or into the seat, without disturbance of any one. In 
others, ten scholars are seated on one seat, and at one desk, so that 
the middle ones can neither go out nor in without disturbing, at least, 
four of their neighbors. In others, again, long tables are prepared, 
at which the scholars sit face to face, like large companies at dinner. 
In others, the seats are arranged on the sides of the room, the walls 
of the house forming the backs of the seats, and the scholars, as they 
sit at the desks, facing inwards ; while in others, the desks are at- 
tached to the walls, and the scholars face outwards. The form of 
school-houses is, with very few exceptions, that of a square or ob- 
long. Some, however, are round, with an open circular area in the 
centre of the room, for the teacher’s desk and a stove, with seats 
and desks around the wall, facing outwards, separated from each 
other by high partitions, which project some distance into the room, 
so that the scholars may be turned into these separate compartments, 
as into so many separate stalls. In no particular does chance seem 
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to have had so much sway as in regard to light. In many, so much 
of the walls is occupied by windows, that there is but little difference 
between the intensity and the changes of light within and without the 
school-room ; while in some others, there is but one small win- 
dow on each of the three sides of the house and none on the fourth. 
Without specifying further particulars, however, it seems clear that 
some plan may be devised, combining the substantial advantages and 
avoiding the principal defects of all. 

In the Report, above referred to, it was observed, that ‘‘ when it 
is considered, that more than five-sixths of all the children in the 
state spend a considerable portion of the most impressible period of 
their lives in the school-house, the general condition of those build- 
ings and their influences upon the young stand forth, at once, as 
topics of prominence and magnitude. The construction of school- 
houses connects itself closely with the love of study, with proficien- 
cy, health, anatomical formation and length of life. ‘These are great 
interests and therefore suggest great duties. It is believed, that in 
some important particulars, their structure can be improved, without 
the slightest additional expense; and that, in other respects, a small 
advance in cost would be returned a thousand fold in the improve- 
ment of those habits, tastes and sentiments of our children, which 
are so soon to be developed into public manners, institutions and 
laws and to become unchangeable history.” 

The subject of school-house architecture will be best considered 
under distinct heads. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


Ventilation and warming are considered together, because they 
may be easily made to co-operate with each other in the production 
of health and comfort. It seems generally to have been forgotten, 
that a room, designed to accommodate fifty, one hundred, and, in 
some cases, two hundred persons, should be differently constructed 
from one, intended for a common family of eight or ten only. In 
no other particular is this difference so essential as in regard to ven- 


tilation. There is no such immediate, indispensable necessary of 
life, as fresh air. A man may live for days, endure great hardships, 
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and even perform great labors, without food, without drink, or with- 
out sleep ; but deprive him of air for only one minute, and all power 
of thought is extinct ; he becomes as incapable of any intellectual 
operation as a dead man, and ina few minutes more, he is gone 
beyond resuscitation. Nor is this all ;—but just in proportion as 
the stimulus of air is withheld, the whole system loses vigor. As 
the machinery in a water-mill slackens when the head of water is 
drawn down ; as a locomotive loses speed if the fire be not seasona- 
bly replenished ; just so do muscle, nerve, and faculty, faint and 
expire, if a sufficiency of vital air be not supplied to the lungs. As 
this Report is designed to produce actual results for the benefit of 
our children ; and as it is said to be characteristic of our people, 
that they cannot be roused to action, until they see the reasons for 
it, nor restrained from action when they do, I shall proceed to state 
the facts, whether popular or scientific, which bear upon this impor- 
tant subject. 

The common, or atmospheric air, consists mainly of two ingre- 
dients, one only of which is endued by the Creator with the power 
of sustaining animal life. ‘The same part of the air supports life 
and sustains combustion ; so that in wells or cellars, where a candle 
will go out, a man will die. ‘The vital ingredient, which is called 
oxygen, constitutes only about twenty-one parts in a hundred of the 
air. ‘The other principal ingredient, called azote, will not sustain 
life. This proportion is adapted, by omniscient wisdom, with per- 
fect exactness, to the necessities of the world. Were there any 
material diminution of the oxygen, other things remaining the same, 
every breathing thing would languish and waste and perish. Were 
there much more of it, it would stimulate the system, accelerating 
every bodily and mental operation, so that the most vigorous man 
would wear out in a few weeks or days. This will be readily un- 
derstood by all who have witnessed the effects of breathing exhilara- 
ting gas, which is nothing but this oxygen or vital portion of the air, 
sorted out and existing in a pure state. Besides, this oxygen is the 
supporter of combustion, and, were its quantity greatly increased, 
fire would hardly be extinguishable, even by water. But the vital 
and the non-vital parts of the air are wisely mingled in the exact 
proportions, best fitted for human utility and enjoyment ; and all 
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our duty is not to disturb these proportions. About four parts of 
the twenty-one of vital air are destroyed at every breath ; so that, 
if one were to breathe the same air four or five times over, he would 
substantially exhaust the life-giving principle in it, and his bodily 
functions would convulse for a moment and then stop. As the 
blood and the air meet each other in the lungs, not only is a part of 
the vital air destroyed, but a poisonous ingredient is generated. 
‘This poison constitutes about three parts in a hundred of the breath 
thrown out from the lungs. Nor is it a weak, slow poison, but one 
of fatal virulence and sudden action. If the poisonous parts be not 
regularly removed, (and th. y can be removed only by inhaling fresh 
air,) the blood absorbs them, and carries them back into the system. 
Just according to the quantity of poison, forced back into the blood, 
follow the consequences of lassitude, faintness or death. ‘The poison- 
ous parts are called carbonic acid. They are heavier than the 
common air, and as the lungs throw them out at the lips, their ten- 
dency is to fall towards the ground or the floor of a room, and if 
there were no currents of the air, they would do so. But the other 
parts of the air, being warmed in the lungs and rarified, are lighter 
than the common air, and the moment tey pass from the lips, their 
tendency is to rise upward towards the sky. Were these different 
portions of the air as they come from the lungs of different colors; we 
should, if in a perfectly still atmosphere, see the stream divided, part of 
it falling and part ascending. A cireulation of the air, however, pro- 
duced, out-of-doors by differences of temperature, and in our apart- 
ments by the motion of their occupants and by other causes, keeps 
the poisonous parts of the air, to some extent, mingled with the 
rest of it, and creates the necessity of occasionally changing the 
whole. ‘Though the different poriions of the air have the same 
color to the bodily eve, yet in the eye of reason their qualities are 
diametrically opposite. 

Although there is but the slightest interval between one act of 
breathing and another, yet, in a natural state of things, before we can 
draw a second breath, the air of the first is far beyond our reach, and 
never returns, until it has gone the circuit of nature and been reno- 
vated. Such are the silent and sublime operations, going on day and 
night, without intermission, all round the globe, for all the myriads of 
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breathing creatures that inhabit it, without their notice or conscious- 
ness. But, perhaps some will suppose, that, in this way, the vital 
portion of the air, in process of time, will be wholly consumed or 
used up; or that the poisonous portion, thrown off from the lungs, will 
settle and accumulate, upon the earth’s surface, and rise around us, 
like a flood of water, so high as eventually to flow back into the 
lungs and inflict death. All this may be done ; not however in the 
course of nature, but only by suicidal or murderous contrivances. 
In the Black Hole of Calcutta, in the year 1756, one hundred and 
forty-six persons were confined to a room only eighteen feet square 
for ten hours ; and although there was one aperture for the admission 
of air and light, one hundred and twenty-three had perished at the 
end of that time. Only twenty-three survived, and several of these 
were immediately seized with the typhus fever. Inthe Dublin Hospital, 
during the four years preceding 1785, out of seven thousand six 
hundred and fifty children, two thousand nine hundred and forty-four 
died, within a fortnight after their birth ; that is, thirty-eight out of 
every hundred. ‘The cause of this almost unexampled mortality was 
suspected by Dr. Clarke, the physician, who caused fresh air to be 
introduced by means of pipes, and during the three following years, the 
deaths were only one hundred and sixty-five out of four thousand two 
hundred and forty-three, or less than four in a hundred ; that is, a 
diminution in the proportion of deaths of more than thirty-four per 
cent. Hence it appears, that, through a deficiency of pure air, in 
one hospital, during the space of four years, there perished more 
than twenty-six hundred children. In Naples, Italy, there is a grot- 
to, where carbonic acid issues from the earth and flows along the 
bottom in a shallow stream. Dogs are kept by the guides who 
conduct travellers to see this natural curiosity, and, for a small fee, 
they thrust the noses of the dogs into the gas. ‘The consequence is 
that the dogs are immediately seized with convulsions, and, if not re- 
leased, they die in five minutes. But let us not cry, Shame! too 
soon on those who are guilty of this sordidness and cruelty. We 
are repeating every day, though in rather a milder fashion, the same 
experiment, except that we use children instead of dogs. 

But why, in process of time, it may still be asked, is not the vital 
principle of the air wholly exhausted, and the vallies and plains of 
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the earth, at least, filled with the fatal one? Again, Divine Wisdom 
has met the exigency in a manner fittted to excite our admiration 
and wonder. ‘The vegetable world requires for its growth the very 
substance which the animal world rejects as its death ; and in its 
turn, all vegetable growth yields a portion of oxygen for the support 
of animal life. One flourishes upon that which is fatal to the other. 
Thus the equilibrium is forever restored ; or rather it is never dis- 
turbed. ‘They exchange poison for aliment; death for life; and the 
elements of a healthful existence flow round in a circle forever. 
The deadly poison thrown from the lungs of the inhabitants of our 
latitudes, in the depths of winter, is borne in the great circuit of the 
atmosphere to the tropical regions and is there converted into vege- 
table growth ; while the oxygen, exhaled in the processes of tropical 
vegetation, mounts the same car of the winds, and in its appointed 
time revisits the higher latitudes.* Why should we violently invade 
this beautiful arrangement of Providence. 

There is another fact, impossible to be overlooked in considering 
this subject. Who can form any just conception of the quantity of 
air, which has been created ? Science has demonstrated, that it is 
poured out between forty and fifty miles deep all round the globe. 
It was to prevent the necessity of our using it, second-hand, that it 
was given to us by skyfulls. ‘Then, again, it is more liquid than wa- 
ter. It rushes into every nook and crevice and fills every unoccu- 
pied place upon the earth’s surface. All the powers of art fail in 
wholly excluding it from any given space. We cannot put our or- 
gans of breathing, where some of it will not reach them. All we 
can do is to corrupt it, so that none but fatal or noxious air shall 
reach them. ‘This we do. Now if the air were a product of human 
pains-taking ; if laborers sweated or slaves groaned to prepare it; if 
it were transported by human toil from clime to clime, like articles 
of export and import, between foreign countries, at a risk of proper- 
ty and life ; if there were ever any dearth, or scarcity of it; if its 
whole mass could be monopolized, or were subject to accident or 
conquest, then, economy might be commendable. But ours is a 
parsimony of the inexhaustible. We are prodigals of health, of 
which we have so little, and niggards of air of which we have so 


* See Appedix A. and B. 
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much. In the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, there are eight 
hundred feet cubic measure to each apartment, for one patient only. 
In the Prison at Charlestown, one hundred and seventy-one and a 
half cubic feet are allowed to each prisoner’s cell. In addition to 
this, free ingress and egress of the air is allowed, by means of aper- 
tures and flues in the walls. In the Penitentiary, erected at Phila- 
delphia a few years since, thirteen hundred cubic feet were allowed 
to each prisoner, solitarily confined ; while in some of our school- 
rooms, less than forty cubic feet is allowed to a scholar, without any 
proper means of ventilation ; and in one case, a school has been con- 
stantly kept, for thirteen years, in a room which allows less than thir- 
ty feet of air to the average number of scholars, now attending it ; 
and even this school-room, contracted as it is, is besieged by such 
offensive effluvia, that the windows are scarcely opened even in sum- 
mer. 

I know of but three causes, which can have led to these opprobri- 
our results. In populous and crowded places, the price of land may 
have been thought to justify the use of small rooms for many scholars. 
But this can never have been even a pecuniary argument of any 
weight with a financial mind, for the ultimate public expense of the 
sickness and poverty engendered, would overbalance, a thousand 
fold, the requisite original outlay. Besides, even if there were limit 
and constraint horizontally, there can have been none perpendicu- 
larly. 

A motive of some efficacy may have been felt in the increased 
expense of erecting a house of adequate size. ‘This is a tangible 
motive. But how feeble is it, when compared with the health and 
comfort of children, their love of study and their consequent profi- 
ciency in it? Should a case of necessity actually arise, where chil- 
dren were obliged to undergo some privation, far better would it be 
to stint them in their clothes, their food or their fuel, than in their air. 
But in regard to school-houses which are built at the public expense, 
such a necessity never can occur. Besides, these considerations 
affect size only, not ventilation. - 

An economy of the air, which has once been warmed is the only 
remaining motive for using foul air. But if the warm air is saved the 
foul air must be breathed, for they are the same. For several years 
past, high ceilings have been strenuously recommended as a compro- 
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mise of the difficulty. But when the room is high, it is necessary, 
in the first place, to warm a much greater quantity of air, than is re- 
quired for breathing, and when it has all been once breathed, it be- 
comes as necessary to remove it and supply its place with pure air, 
as though the quantity had been small. Besides, pure air at a lower 
temperature will warm the human system more, than impure air at a 
higher. In our climate, a moderately low ceiling is preferable to a 
high one, because with such, a much larger portion of the air which 
we have been at the expense to heat, can be used. 

But it is believed, that in the vast majority of cases, this habitual 
use of foul air is not the result of calculation but of oversight. And 
it is worthy of especial attention, that many of our school-rooms, 
where the greatest privation of healthful air is now suffered, were con- 
structed originally with a large open fireplace, which was of itself a suf- 
ficient ventilator ; and that afterwards close stoves were introduced to 
overcome the coldness of the rooms, without any reflection, that 
what was gained in warmth and comfort, was lost in the purity of the 
atmosphere, and consequently in bodily health and mental vigor. 

In regard to this most immediate of all the necessaries of life, that 
arrangement would be perfect, which should introduce the life-sus- 
taining air, just as fast as it should be wanted for breathing ; and, 
when breathed, should carry it off, not to be breathed again, until it 
should be renovated and purified in the laboratory of nature. If one 
washes himself in running water, he will never dip up the same water 
a second time. So should it be with the air we respire. An ar- 
rangement, producing this effect is perfectly practicable and easy. 
By examining a most valuable communication, placed at the end of 
this report, from Dr. Woodward, the superintendent of the Lunatic 
Hospital at Worcester, it will appear, that fifty persons will consume 
the entire body of air in a room, thirty feet square and nine feet high, 
in about forty minutes. If, however, the room be perfectly tight, 
the air, once respired, will be partially mingled with the whole mass 
of air in the room and will offer itself to be breathed again. What is 
wanted, therefore, is a current of fresh air flowing into the room, 
while a current of the respired air flows out of it; both to be equal 
to the quantity required for the occupants. Under such circumstan- 
ces, if there be but little motion in the room, the poisonous part of 
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the air will settle towards the floor as soon as it is cast from the 
lungs, while the other part of it, being raised almost to a blood heat 
in the lungs will rise to the ceiling. In the ceiling, therefore, should 
be an aperture for its escape. ‘Ihe carbonic acid will tend to flow 
out under the door or when it is opened. If the ceiling be concave 
or dome-shaped, only one aperture will be necessary ;—if horizontal 
and the room be large, several may be required. ‘The number will de- 
pend upon the manner in which the room is heated. _ If the house be 
of one story only, the apertures will open into the attic. On the upper 
side of the aperture let a trap-door be hung, to he raised by a cord, 
running over a pulley, and coming down into the room, or, (which is 
more simple,) by wires, after the manner of house-bells. This door 
should be prevented from opening to a greater angle than eighty de- 
grees, so that when the cord is loosened it will fall by its own weight 
and close the orifice. ‘The door will be opened, more or less, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather and the degree of wind pre- 
vailing without, so as always to carry off the impure air just as fast as 
it is fouled by the lungs. Any person, by stepping into the open air 
and inhaling it for half a minute, can, on returning into the room, de- 
termine the state of the air within it. If the apertures through the 
ceiling open into the attic, the air can be Jet off, either through fan- 
windows at the ends, or through sky-lights ; or an opening can be 
made into the chimney and a flue carried up to its top. In the last 
case, the floor of the attic, immediately under the flue, should be 
plastered, or covered with something incombustible, to make it per- 
fectly secure against cinders, coming down through the flue. If the 
building be two stories high, the apertures for ventilation in the low- 
er story, instead of being in the upper ceiling of the room, should 
be in the side walls, next the ceiling and so ascend, by flues, through 
the walls of the second story until they open into the attic. Sliding 
dampers can be used, in order to open or close these lower orifices, 
so as to regulate the escape of air from the room. Where a school- 
house two stories in height has been built in disregard of the laws of 
health and life, the lower room may be ventilated by making aper- 
tures in its upper ceiling, next to the walls of the room, and carry- 
ing up flues through the second story in tight boxes, attached to the 
walls and opening into the attic through similar apertures in the upper 
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ceiling of the second story. These boxes will appear, in the second 
story, to be only casings of posts or pilasters, and will not materially 
disfigure the room. 

The best apparatus for expelling foul air from a room consists in 
the proper means of introducing a supply of fresh warm air. Un- 
doubtedly, the best mode of warming a room is to have a cellar 
under it, and to place a furnace in the cellar. Some place of storing 
wood seems indispensable for every school-house, and a cellar could 
ordinarily be dug and stoned as cheaply as a wood-house could be 
built. I suppose, also, that a school-house would be much less 
exposed to take fire from a furnace well set, than from a common 
fireplace or stove. But the great advantage of warming by a fur- 
nace is, that all parts of the room are kept at the same temperature. 
The air presses outward instead of inward, through every crack and 
crevice in door or window. No scholars are injured by being forced 
to sit in the vicinity of a stove or fireplace ; nor is any part of the 
room encumbered by either. When the latter are used, many 
scholars, who sit in exposed situations, will spend half an hour a 
day and often more, in going to the fire to warm themselves ; and, 
in addition to those, whose comfort requires them to go, idlers, from 
all sides of the house, will make it a rendezvous or halfway place, 
for visiting. With an unequal diffusion of heat in a school warmed 
by a stove, or fireplace, I believe it is always true, that diligent 
scholars will stay in their seats and suffer, while the lazy will go to the 
fire to drone. Some other advantages of setting a furnace in a cellar 
to warm a school, are mentioned in the excellent communication of 
Dr. Woodward, above referred to. Feet can be warmed or dried 
at the orifices for admitting the heated air from the furnace as well 
as at astove. ‘There may be two of these orifices, one for the boys 
and one for the girls. ‘The setting of a furnace requires some skill 
and science. We often meet with a prejudice against furnaces, 
which belongs not to the furnaces themselves, but to the ignorance 


of those who set them. ‘There seems to be no objection, except 
it be that of appearance, against setting the furnace so high in the 
cellar, as that its brick or soapstone top shall be on a level with the 
floor of the room and constitute a part of it. 

If a common stove must be used for warming the room, then let 
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it be enclosed in a case of sheet iron, rising from the floor on three 
sides of the stove and bending over it ; not, however, so as to close 
over its top, but leaving an opening in the case greater or less, ac- 
cording to the size of the stove and of the room. ‘The sides of 
the case should be two or three inches from the sides of the stove. 
The stove should stand on legs a few inches from the floor, and 
fresh air should be introduced from out-of-doors and conducted 
under the stove in a tube or trough, which, as it rises around the 
stove, will be warmed and enter the room through the opening in the 
case at the top. A slide in the tube or trough will regulate the 
quantity of air to be admitted. ‘The sensations, experienced in a 
room into which the external air is directly introduced and warmed 
in its passage, belong to a class entirely distinct from those engen- 
dered by air warmed in the ordinary way. They will be grateful to 
the pupils and will promote elasticity and vigor of mind. It would 
be well to place the stove directly in the current of air caused by 
opening the door. 

The common expedient of letting down windows from the top, 
so that the noxious air may escape and the vacuum be filled with the 
pure, accomplishes the object in a very imperfect and, at the same 
time, an objectionable manner. If there be any wind abroad, or, 
if there be a great difference in temperature, between the external 
air and the air of the room, the former rushes in with great violence 
and mingles with the heated and corrupted air, so that unless several 
room-fulls of air be admitted, a portion of that which has been ren- 
dered unfit for use, will still remain, while some that has been 
partially warmed will escape. But the greatest objection is that the 
cold air drops like a shower bath upon the scholars’ heads ;—a mode 
which all agree in pronouncing unhealthful and sometimes dangerous. 

Some school-rooms are heated by a common close stove, the 
front part of which is placed in the wall, so that the door, where the 
stove is filled, is in an entry, while the body of the stove is in the 
school-room. It depends on other circumstances, whether this ar- 
rangement is beneficial or injurious. Where the air which keeps up 
the fire in the stove is taken from an entry, it passes through the 
funnel and chimney and leaves the body of air in the room unchiang- 
ed. This is no objection, provided the air in the room is changed 
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otherwise. But if no other provision is made for changing the air 
in the room, the draught of the stove becomes important for that 
purpose. And although this may involve the evil of drawing in just 
as much air through the crevices and openings as is carried off 
through the stove, yet it is a less evil, than that of stagnant air in 
the room. If, however, the room is warmed by introducing a cur- 
rent of air from without, which is heated in its passage, then the 
arrangement of feeding the stove in an entry is unobjectionable, and 
may, often, be very commodious. 

If the room be so warmed that the air presses from within, out- 
wards, the doors should be hung so as to open inwards ; if, on the 
other hand, the room be warmed by a common stove or fire place, 
the external air will press inwards, and therefore the doors should 
be hung so as to open outwards. Where the school-room has been 
so faultily constructed, that a current of air blows directly upon a 
row of scholars, every time the door is opened, it should be re-hung 
or have a spring to prevent its being left open. 

A thermometer should be kept in every school-room, and hung 
on the coolest side of it. ‘The proper temperature should be deter- 
mined by unchangeable laws ; not by the variable feelings or caprice 
of any individual. Without a thermometer, if the teacher be habit- 
uated to live in the open air; if he be healthy, vigorous, and young; 
if he walk a mile or several miles to school ; and especially, if he 
keep upon his feet during school hours, the scholars will be drilled 
and scolded into a resignation to great suffering from cold. If, on 
the other hand, the teacher lead a sedentary life ; if his health be 
feeble ; if he step into the school-room from a neighboring door, 
he will, perhaps unconsciously, create an artificial summer about 
himself, and subject the children to a perilous transition in tempera- 
ture, whenever they leave his tropical regions. In this way, a child’s 
lungs may get a wound in early life, which neither Cuba nor the 
South of France can ever afterwards heal. A selfish or inconsider- 
ate master will burn a whole room-full of children during the chill, 
and freeze them during the fever of his own ague fits. ‘They must 
parch or congeal, as he shivers or glows. 

It should be remembered, also, that even the thermometer ceases 
to be a guide, except in pure air. When pure air enters the lungs 
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it evolves heat. Its oxygen carries on the process, (supposed to be 
combustion,) necessary for that purpose. This keeps our bodies 
warm. It is the reason why the blood remains regularly at a tem- 
perature of ninety-eight degrees, though the air by which we are 
surrounded rises to that heat but few times in a year. The air con- 
stantly supplies to the body, through the medium of the lungs, the 
heat which it is constantly abstracting by contact with its surface. 
But it is only through the agency of the oxygen or life-sustaining 
portion of the air, that this heat is supplied. A thermometer, how- 
ever, is insensible to this difference. It will indicate the same 
degree of heat in azote, i. e., in that portion of the air which will 
not sustain life, as in oxygen ; although a man, immersed in azote 
at 70 or 80 degrees would die of cold, if he did not of suffocation. 
I reiterate the first position, therefore, that even a thermometer 
ceases to be a guide, except in pure air. 

Ordinarily, we can undergo a change of a few degrees in tempera- 
ture, without danger or serious inconvenience; but there is a limit, 
beyond which the change becomes perilous and even fatal. Sup- 
pose in a school, having a winter term of only four months, and 
consisting of but fifty scholars, one quarter of an hour in a day, on 
an average is lost for all purposes of study, in consequence of the 
too great heat or cold of the room ; the aggregate loss, allowing six 
hours to a day, will be two hundred days, or more than eight months. 
And yet, in many of our schools, half the day, for all purposes of 
improvement, is, by this cause alone, substantially lost. 

Every keeper of a green-house regulates its heat by a thermome- 
ter. The northern blasts which come down upon the blossoms of 
a farmer’s orchard or garden, chill him as much as them. When 
shall we apply the same measure of wisdom to the welfare of children 
as to that of fruits and vegetables! Iam told by physicians, that 
from 65 to 70 degrees is a proper temperature for a room. Some- 
thing, however, must depend upon the habits of the children. In 
cities, there is generally less exposure to cold, than in the country ; 
and factory children would suffer from cold, when those employed 
in the out-door occupations of agriculture would be comfortably 


warm. 
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SIZE. 


The next thing in point of importance in regard to a school-house 
is its dimensions. In almost every thing heretofore written on this 
subject, the size of the school-room, in proportion to the number of 
scholars, has been a very leading topic. And, certainly, if there be 
no special means provided for changing the air in the room, the im- 
portance of liberal dimensions cannot be exaggerated. But if, in- 
stead of forcing foul air back again and again into the children’s lungs, 
we permit nature to perform her gratuitous and beneficent labor, by 
carrying it beyond their reach, as soon as it has once been respired, 
then one main object of increasing the size of the room is already 
accomplished. The great end of a supply of healthful air being se- 
cured, the dimensions of the room are left to be determined by other 
considerations. These are the convenient arrangement of the seats, 
so that the teacher can survey the whole school with a single look ; 
so that each scholar can have an easy access to his own seat, with- 
out disturbing or being disturbed by any other ; and so as to remove 
the temptations to communicate, to play or to aggress. 

In regard to the size of the rooms, it may be observed, generally, 
that in addition to the room requisite for seats and desks, as describ- 
ed below, there should be an open space all round the walls, at 
least two feet and a half in width, besides room for common reci- 
tations, and for the teacher’s desk. Seats may be attached to the 
walls for the accommodation of visitors, or for the scholars, should it 
ever be desirable for any purpose, to arrange them in a continuous 
line. Moveable benches may be provided,— instead of seats fasten- 
ed to the wall,—to be taken away, when not wanted for use, and so 
to leave that space entirely unoccupied. Joseph Lancaster, , in 
making arrangements for great numbers of the children of the poor, 
where cheapness was a main object, allows nine feet area, on the 
floor, to each scholar. His rooms were fifteen or twenty feet high. 
If only fifteen feet high, an area of nine feet would give one hundred 
and thirty-five cubic feet of space to each scholar ; and one hundred 
and thirty-five cubic feet in a room ten feet high, would give to each 
scholar an area four feet in length and almost three feet and a half in 
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width. Even at this rate a family of six persons would have a room 
only about eight feet by ten. 


DESKS, SEATS, &e. 


It seems to be a very prevalent opinion, at the present day, 
amongst all professional teachers, that seats, on a horizontal floor, 
are preferable to those which rise on the sides or at the end of a 
room, or both, in the form of an amphitheatre. And it is obviously 
a great fault in the construction of a room, if, when a class is brought 
upon the floor to recite, the teacher is obliged to turn his back upon 
the school, when he looks at the class, or upon the class when he 
looks at the school. A level floor also increases the space for air, 
and as the room is warmed downwards, it makes the temperature 
more equable. ‘The seats with desks should be arranged in parallel 
lines, lengthwise of the room, with aisles between, each seat to ac- 
commodate one scholar only. Although it would be better, that 
they should be moveable, yet as this cannot, perhaps, ordinarily be 
done for district schools, the front side of one seat may be the back 
of the next in the row. Eighteen inches is, perhaps, a suitable width 
for the aisles. Each desk should be two feet long, and not less than 
one foot and six inches wide. A width of one foot and nine inches 
would be better. In some houses, the seats connected with single 
desks are one foot square, and are placed behind the middle of the 
desks ; in others the seats are one foot wide and as long as the 
desks. It may sometimes be desirable to place two scholars tem- 
porarily on the same seat, as for the purpose of reading from the 
same book. ‘The former arrangement would make this impractica- 
ble. ‘The children will sit more easily and more upright, if the back 
of the seats slope a little from them, at the shoulder blades ; and 
also, if the seats themselves incline a little—the front part being a little 
the highest. The forward part of the desk should be level for about 
three or four inches. The residue should have a slight inclination. 
A slope of an inch and a half in a foot would, probably, be sufficient. 
It should not be so great, as that books and slates would slide off. 
For the deposit of books, and so forth, there may be a shelf under 
the desk, or the desk may be a box, with a cover, hung upon hinges 
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fora lid. The first method supersedes the necessity of raising a 
lid, by which books, pencils, and so forth, are sometimes thrown 
upon the floor or upon the front neighbor. ‘The shelf, however, is 
far less convenient, and the contents are liable to be perpetually 
dropped out. ‘The box and lid on the whole seem much preferable, 
the sloping part of the cover to constitute the lid. For the security 
of the desks, locks and keys are sometimes used. But the keys will 
occasionally be lost, by accident ; and sometimes, by bad scholars, 
on purpose. Besides, what appalling images throng the mind, at the 
reflection, that the earliest associations of children in regard to the 
security of property amongst themselves, must be of locks and hiding 
places, instead of honesty and justice! The board which makes 
the front of one seat and the back of the next should rise, perhaps a 
couple of inches above the level of the horizontal part of the desk, 
to prevent things from sliding off forwards. Into this horizontal part 
of the desk, the inkstands may be let; so loosely, however, as to 
allow of their being taken out to be filled; and so deep, that their 
tops will be on a level with the desks. They may be covered, either 
with a metallic lid, resembling a butt hinge, to rise and fall; or, 
which is better, with a common slide, or with a flat circular piece of 
pewter, having a stem projecting on one side, like the stem of a 
watch, through which a nail or screw may be driven, not tightly, but 
so that the cover may be made to slide over or off the orifice of the 
inkstand, on the nail or screw, as a hinge. 

Instead of the form of desks, above described, I have seen some, 
constructed after the plan of Mr. Alcott’s Prize Essay, in which the 
box or case for the books, and so forth, is in the front part of the 
desk ; that is, in the horizontal and not the sloping part of the desk 
above described. They are made about eight inches in width, and 
deep enough to receive the largest atlases, slates, and writing books, 
when placed edgewise, for which purpose, an inch or two on one 
side of the box is partitioned off. The lid is hung on hinges,’ as 
above described, and when shut forms a part of the desk.* 

Last year a gentleman in Hartford, Conn., offered a handsome 


* Mr. Alcott’s Prize Essay may be found at the end of the second volume of the Lectures, 
published by the American Institute of Instruction in 1831, and is a very valuable paper. 
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premium for the best form of a desk for schools. Several plans were 
submitted to the judges, selected to award the premium. They de- 
cided in favor of a desk, designed to accommodate two scholars, 
upon one seat. ‘The desk was a tight box, without any lid, but 
having an oblong opening, at each end, large enough to admit books, 
slates, &c. In this way, whatever was put in or taken out of the 
desk would be exposed to the view of the teacher and scholars. 

The edge of the desk and of the seat should be in the same per- 
pendicular line. This will not allow the scholar to stand up in front 
of his seat ; but if the seats and desks are single, he can stand on one 
side of the seat. Ifthe seats and desks are designed for two schol- 
ars, then the corner of each scholar’s seat may be cut off, as in the 
representation below. 




















Here each scholar can stand up in the corner a, or sit upon the 
seat b. 

In regard to the height of the seats, it is common to give exact 
measurements. But inflexible rules will never fit varying circum- 
stances. Some school-rooms are for females ; others for boys only. 
In factory villages, usually , a great proportion of the scholars are young; 
while, in one county in the state, great numbers of the males attend- 
ing school, during the winter term, are more than sixteen years of 
age. To follow unvarying rules, therefore, would aggrieve as 
many as it would accommodate. But the principles to be observed 
are few and capable of a definite exposition. A live child cannot be 
expected to sit still, unless he has a support to his back, and a firm 
resting place for his feet. As a scholar sits upright in his seat, the 
knee joint forming a right angle and the feet being planted horizon- 
tally on the floor, no pressure whatever should come upon the thigh 
bone where it crosses the edge of the seat. If obliged to sit upon 
too high a seat, a foot board or block should always be provided for 
the feet to rest upon. Children sometimes go to school at an age 
when many of their bones are almost as limber as a green withe, 
when almost any one of the numerous joints in the body may be 
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loosened or distorted. They go almost as early, as when the Chi- 
nese turn their children’s feet into the shape of horses’ hoofs ; or 
when some tribes of Indians make their children’s heads as square as 
a joiner’s box. And, at this period of life, when portions of the 
bones are but little more than cartilage, and the muscles will stretch 
like sheep’s leather, the question is, whether the seats shall be con- 
formed to the children or the children shall be deformed to the seats. 
I wish to fortify myself on this subject, by making a few extracts 
from a lecture on Physical Education, by that celebrated surgeon, 
Dr. John C. Warren. ‘‘ When children are sent to school, care 
should be taken, that they are not confined too long. Children un- 
der fourteen should not be kept in school more than six or seven 
hours in a day ; and this period should be shortened for females. 
It is expedient, that it should be broken into many parts ; so as to 
avoid a long confinement at one time. Young persons, however 
well disposed, cannot support a restriction to one place and one pos- 
ture. Nature resists such restrictions ; and if enforced, they are apt 
to create disgust with the means and the object. Thus children 
learn to hate studies, that might be rendered agreeable, and they take 
an aversion to instructors, who would otherwise be interesting to 
them. 

‘¢ The postures they assume, while seated at their studies, are not 
indifferent. ‘They should be frequently warned against the practice 
of maintaining the head and neck long in a stooping position, and 
the disposition to it should be lessened by giving a proper elevation 
and slope to the desk, and the seat should have a support or back. 

‘¢ The influence of an upright form and open breast has been suf- 
ficiently explained ; and what may be done to acquire these qualities, 
is shown by many remarkable facts, one of which I will mention. 
For a great number of years, it has been the custom in France to 
give to young feinales of the earliest age, the habit of holding back 
the shoulders, and thus expanding the chest. From the observation 
of anatomists, lately made, it appears that the clavicle or collar bone 
is actually longer in females of the French nation, than in those of 


the English. The French have succeeded in the developement of 


a part, in a way that adds to health and beauty, and increases a char- 
acteristic, that distinguishes the human being from the brute. 
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‘¢ While all of us are desirous of possessing the excellent qualities 
of strength, hardiness and beauty, how defective are our own systems 
of education in the means of acquiring them. 

‘¢ In the course of my observations, I have been able to 'satisfy 
myself, that about half the young females brought up as they are 
at present, undergo some visible and obvious change of structure ; 
that a considerable number are the subjects of great and permanent 
deviations ; and that not a few entirely lose their health from the 
manner in which they are reared. 

‘¢ | feel warranted in the assertion, that, of the well-educated fe- 
males, within my sphere of experience, about one half are affected 
with some degree of distortion of spine. 

‘¢ The lateral distortion of the spine is almost wholly confined to 
females, and is scarcely ever found existing in the other sex. The 
difference results from a difference of habits during the school edu- 
cation. The immediate cause of the lateral curve of the spine to 
the right, is the elevation and action of the right arm in drawing and 
writing.” 

Much more might be quoted, apposite to this important subject. 
It seems only necessary to add, that nothing so essentially tends to 
aggravate these evils, as the want of a proper resting place for the 
feet. Let any man try the experiment, and see how long he can sit 
in an upright posture on a narrow bench or seat, without being able 
to reach the floor with his feet, and consequently with the whole 
weight of his feet, boots and the lower parts of the limbs, acting 
with the power of a lever across the middle of the thigh bones. 
Yet, to this position, hundreds of children in this state, are regularly 
confined, month after month; and while condemned to this unnatural 
posture, nature inflicts her punishments of insupportable uneasiness 
and distress on every joint and muscle, if they do sit still, and the 
teacher inflicts his punishments, if they do not. A gentleman, ex- 
tensively known to the citizens of this state, for the benevolence of 
his character and the candor of his statements, who, for the last 
twenty years, has probably visited more of our common schools, 
than any other person in the state, writes to me as follows: ‘I have 
no hesitation in repeating what I have often publicly declared, that, 
from the bad construction of our school-houses, there is more physi- 
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cal suffering endured by our children in them than by prisoners in our 
jails and prisons.’’* The following is an extract of a letter, address- 
ed to a ‘*Common School Convention,” held at Northampton in Feb- 
ruary, 1837, by Dr. Joseph H. Flint, of that place: ‘* For want of 
attention to the subject,’’ (the construction of school-houses,) ‘ I 
have the means of knowing, that there has been annually loss of 
life, destruction of health, and in numberless instances, anatomical 
deformities, that render life hardly worth having. In the construc- 
tion of school-houses, there are many considerations, involving the 
comfort and health and life of the young,’’ &c. 

I am informed by surgeons and physicians, that a pupil, when 
writing, should face the writing desk squarely. This position avoids 
all unequal lateral pressure upon the spinal column, and of course 
all unequal tension of the muscles on either side of it. It also in- 
terferes least with the free play of the thoracic viscera, which is 
a point of great importance. The edge of the desk should then be 
an inch or two above the bend of the elbow, as the arm hangs 
nearly by the side. Any slight want of exact adjustment can be 
corrected, by extending the elbow farther from, or bringing it nearer 
to the body. 

The height of the seats and desks should of course be graduated, 
to fit the different sizes of the scholars ; the smallest scholars sitting 
nearest the teacher’s desk. 

The arrangement of seats without desks, for small scholars, when 
needed, is too obvious to require any explanation. ‘Their proper 
position will depend upon the other arrangements of the school- 
room. Long benches, having separate chair-shaped seats, but with 
a continuous back, are sometimes used. 

The place for hanging hats, bonnets, and so forth, will also depend 
upon the general construction of the house. It should be such as 
to encourage habits of neatness and order. 

The instructor’s desk should be upon a platform, raised so high 
as to give him a view of the persons of the pupils above their desks. 
When the school is not large, it should be at the end of the room. 
It should overlook the play-ground. Cases for the deposit and 
preservation of the apparatus and library should be near the desk, 


* The Rev. Gardiner B. Perry, of Bradford, 
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except where a separate apartment is provided. A teacher without 
apparatus,—however numerous may be his books,—is like a me- 
chanic with but half aset of tools. 

The average number of scholars in the schools in Massachusetts 
is about fifty. When the school is large, there should be a separa- 
tion of the older from the younger children, and the latter, at least, 
placed under the care of a female teacher. ‘The opinion is almost 
universal, in this state, that female teaching for young children is, 
in every respect, superior to male. If the number of the older 
scholars be large, there should be a separate recitation room, and a 
door and an entry for the entrance and accommodation of each sex. 

In very large schools, it may be thought expedient to have desks, 
sufficiently long to accommodate six or more scholars, with chairs, 
fastened to the floor for seats, and a space between the chairs and 
the next tier of desks, for passing in and out. In such cases, the 
desks may be placed longitudinally, and the teacher’s platform for 
himself and assistants extend the whole length of the room, in front 
of them. 

I now come to a subject, which I think of primary importance. 
It is the almost universal practice of teachers to call their classes out 
upon the floor for reading and recitation. If there were no other 
reason, the change of position it gives them, is a sufficient one. 
The seats in school-rooms, are almost without exception, so arrang- 
ed, that these proceedings take place in full view of all the scholars ; 
and they are often so, that when the teacher turns his face towards 
the class, he must turn his back upon the school. The idle snd dis- 
orderly seize upon such occasions to violate the rules of the school. 
This, they can generally do, with perfect impunity. They can 
screen themselves from observation, by moving the head so that an 
intermediate scholar shall intercept the teacher’s view ; or by hold- 
ing up a book, slate or atlas, before themselves, and under such 
shield, can whisper, eat or grimace. But the effect upon the atten- 
tive is worse, than upon the idle ; and its tendency is to turn the 
former into the latter. The eye is the quickest of all the senses, 
and the minds of children always yield instant obedience to it, and 
follow wherever it leads. Every one must have observed, that when 
a class is reciting in presence of a school, if any thing unusual or in- 
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congruous transpires, such as the falling of a book or slate, or the 
ludicrous pronunciation of a word, the attention of every scholar is 
broken off from his study. The blunder or stammering of a four 
years’ old child, learning letters, will strike every hand in the school 
off its work. While the senses, and especially the eye, are bringing 
vivid images to the mind, it is almost impossible for men and quite 
so for children to deny them access. Much of what the world ad- 
mires as_ talent is only a power of fixing attention upon an object, 
and of looking steadily at it until the whole of it is seen. The pow- 
er of concentration is one of the most valuable of intellectual attain- 
ments, because it is the principal means of achieving any other ; and 
the pupil, with but little positive knowledge, in whom this has become 
a habit of mind hasa far higher chance of success in any walk of life, 
than one with a thousand times the knowledge, but without the habit. 
This power is an acquired one as much as any other ; and as sus- 
ceptible as any other of improvement. But overtasking destroys it, 
just as overloading the limbs crushes, instead of strengthening them. 
Reference must be had, therefore, to the ordinary powers of chil- 
dren’s minds, or we shall have distraction instead of abstraction. 
Much fixedness of thought ought not to be expected from the gid- 
diness and volatility of children. In rooms of the common con- 
struction, I do not believe that more than one-half of the time is 
available for study. Not only therefore, ought the desire of strength- 
ening this power to be inspired, but the arrangement of the room 
and the tactics of the school should be made to contribute, uncon- 
sciously to the children, to the same effect. Although the habits of 
the mind are the main thing to be regarded in education, yet it can- 
not be denied that one hour of concentrated attention on any sub- 
ject is worth more than a week’s listless hovering and floating around 
it. Hence, where there is no separate recitation-room, (which, 
however, every large school ought to have,) the area for that purpose 
should be behind the scholars who remain in their seats. The 
teacher can then take such a position at the end of the room, oppo- 
site his desk, as to command at once, a view of the reciting class and 
the rest of the school. He will then see, without being seen. The 


scholars can interpose nothing between themselves and him. Ev-. 
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ery scholar would be convinced, by strict vigilance on the part of the 
teacher, during the first week of the school, that he had no power 
of violating rules without detection. ‘They would, therefore, yield 
to the necessity of the case. The temptation would die with the op- 
portunity to gratify it. The ear only of the scholars would be solic- 
ited to notice the voices behind them, while the stronger attraction 
of .visible objects, the book, the slate, the map, would rivet eye and 
mind upon the subjects of study. This slight interruption in the rear, 
while the mind enjoyed such advantages for overcoming it, would 
increase its power of continuous attention, and enable it, in after 
life, to carry on processes of thought in the midst of conversation or 
other disturbing occurrences. Still, it is thought, that the teacher’s 
desk should always face those of the scholars ; so that when a class 
recites in the seats, when the whole school joins in any exercise, or 
when they are to be addressed, each party should be able to see the 
other face to face. The social principle will never otherwise, flow 
freely. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


All philosophers agree that external objects affect temper and 
character. If their influences are imperceptible, the results will be 
so much the surer, because imperceptible influences are never resist- 
ed. Because children cannot analyse and state in propositions the 
feelings, which outward circumstances breathe into their susceptible 
minds, it is no proof, that they are not undergoing insensible changes. 
Every body recognizes the silent influences of external nature, if ex- 
erted only for a few days, in the case of those religious sects, who 
use the forest for a temple. Fatal contagions enter through skin or 
lungs, without sending forward any herald. Subtle influences upon 
such delicate tissues as the nerves and brain are not seen in the pro- 
cess, but only in the result. But experience and reason enable us 
to foresee such consequences, and, foreseeing, to control them. 
Adults alone can perform such a duty. If they neglect it, the chil- 
dren must suffer. 

It has been often objected to the people of our state that they in- 
sist upon having the school-house in the geographical centre of the 
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district. And, other things being equal, surely it ought to be in the 
centre. But the house is erected for the children and not for the 
acres ; and the inconvenience of going fifty or even eighty rods far- 
ther is not to be compared with the benefit of spending a whole day 
in a healthful, comfortable, pleasing spot,—one full of salutary influ- 
ences upon the feelings and temper. Place a school-house in a bleak 
and unsheltered situation, and the difficulty of attaining and preserv- 
ing a proper degree of warmth is’ much increased ; put it upon a 
sandy plain without shade or shelter from the sun, and the whole 
school is subjected to the evils of heat and dust; plant it in low 
marshy grounds, and it exposes to colds or to more permanent dis- 
eases of the lungs, and impairs habits of cleanliness both in dress and 
person ; make one side of it the boundary of a public road, and the 
persons of the children are endangered by the travel, when out, and 
their attention, when in, called off the lesson by every passer by ; 
place it on a little remnant or delta of Jand, where roads encircle it 
on all sides, without any place of seclusion from the public gaze and 
the’modesty of nature will be overlaid with habits of indecorum ; and a 
want of decency enforced upon boys and girls, will become physical and 
moral turpitude in men and women. But build it, where some shel- 
tering hill or wood mitigates the inclemency of winter ; where a 
neighboring grove tempers the summer heat, furnishing cool and sha- 
dy walks ; remove it a little from the public highway and from build- 
ings where noisy and clattering trades are carried on; and, above all, 
rescue it from sound or sight of all resorts for license and dissipation, 
and a sensibility to beauty, a purity of mind, a sentiment of decency and 
propriety will be developed and fostered, and the chances of elevated 
feelings and correct conduct in after life will be increased manifold. 
Habits of mental order and propriety are best cherished amidst ex- 
ternal order and propriety. It is a most beautiful trait in the charac- 
ter of children, that they take the keenest delight in the simplest 
pleasures. Their desires do not tax commerce for its luxuries, nor 
exhaust wealth for its embellishments. Such pleasures as are im- 
parted by the cheerful light and the quickening air, by the way-side 
flowers, the running stream, or the music of birds, are sufficient for 
the more gentle and pensive ; and the impetuous and exuberant of 
spirit only want a place to let off the redundant activity of their arms 
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and legs. And how cheaply can these sources of gratification be 
purchased. Sometimes a little of the spirit of compromise ; some- 
times a little forgetfulness of strifes among the parents, engendered 
on other subjects, would secure to the children the double boon of 
utility and enjoyment. Yet how often are the unoffending children 
ground between the collisions of their parents ! 

It seems not unconnected with this subject to inquire, whether, 
in many places out of our cities, a plan may not be adopted to give 
greater efficiency to the means, now devoted to common-school ed- 
ucation. The population of many towns is so situated as conve- 
niently to allow a gradation of the schools. For children under 
the age of eight or ten years, about a mile seems a proper limit, be- 
yond which they should not be required to travel to school. On 
this supposition one house, as centrally situated as circumstances 
will permit, would accommodate the population upon a territory of 
four square miles, or, which is the same thing, two miles square. 
But a child above that age can go two miles to school, or even rath- 
er more, without serious inconvenience. ‘There are many persons, 
whose experience attests, that they never enjoyed better health or 
made greater progress, than when they went two miles and a half or 
three miles, daily, to school. Supposing, however, the most re- 
mote scholars to live only at about the distance of two miles from the 
school, one house will then accommodate all the older children upon 
a territory of about sixteen square miles, or four miles square. Un- 
der such an arrangement, while there were four schools in a territory 
of four miles square, i. e. sixteen square miles, for the younger chil- 
dren, there would be one central school for the older. Suppose 
tuere is $600 to be divided amongst the inhabitants of this territory 
of sixteen square miles, or $150 for each of the four districts. Sup- 
pose farther, that the average wages for male teachers is $25, and for 
female $12 50, per month. If, according to the present system, 
four male teachers are employed for the winter term and four female 
for the summer, each of the summer and winter schools may be kept 
four months. ‘The money would then be exhausted; i. e. four 
months summer, at 12 50 = $50, and four months winter, at $25 = 
$100 ;—both = $150. But according to the plan suggested, the 
same money would pay for six months, summer school, instead of 
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four, in each of the four districts, and for a male teacher’s school 
eight months, at $35 a month, instead of four months at $25 a 
month, and would then leave $20 in the treasury. 
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By this plan the great superiority of female over male training for 
children under eight, ten or twelve years of age would be secured ; 
the larger scholars would be separated from the smaller, and thus the 
great diversity of studies and of classes in the same school, which 
now crumbles the teacher’s time into dust, would be avoided ; the 
female schools would be lengthened one half ; the length of the male 
schools would be doubled, and for the increased compensation, a 
teacher of fourfold qualifications could be employed. Undoubtedly, 
in many towns, upon the Cape or among the mountains, the course 
of the roads and the face of the territory would present insuperable 
obstacles to the full reduction of this scheme to practice. But it is 
as unquestionable, that in many others no physical impediments exist 
to its immediate adoption ; especially, if we consider the legal power 
of different towns to unite portions of their territory for the joint 
maintenance of schools. We have not yet brought the power of 
united action to bear with half its force upon the end or the means of 
education. [ think it will yet be found more emphatically true in 
this department of human action, than in any other, that adding indi- 
vidual means multiplies social power. If four districts cannot be 
united, three may. If the central point of the territory happen to 
be populous, a school-house may be buiit, consisting of two rooms ; 
one for the large, the other for the small scholars; both upon the 
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same floor, or one above the other. It ought to be remarked, that 
where there are two school-rooms under the same roof, care should 
be taken to have the walls well deafened, so that neither should ever 
be incommoded by any noises in the other. 

The above enumeration of requisites in a school-house is consid- 
ered absolutely essential and indispensable. Just so far as they are 
disregarded, that nursery for the rearing of vigorous, intelligent and 
upright men, must fail of its object. If the children’s lungs are fed 
only with noxious and corrupted air, which has once performed its 
office, and is, therefore, incapable of performing it again, without 
renovation, it may generate positive and incurable disease, and impair 
the energies both of body and mind for the residue of life. ‘In 
looking back upon the languor of fifty years of labor as a teacher,” 
said the venerable Mr. Woodbridge, ‘reiterated with many a weary 
day, | attribute a great proportion of it to mephitic air; nor can I 
doubt that it has compelled many worthy and promising teachers to 
quit the employment. Neither can I doubt that it has been the great 
cause of their subsequent sickly habits and untimely decease.” Peo- 
ple, who shudder ata flesh wound and a trickle of blood, will confine 
their children like convicts, and compel them, month after month, to 
breathe quantities of poison. It would less impair the mental and 
physical constitutions of our children, gradually to draw an ounce of 
blood from their veins, during the same length of time, than to send 
them to breathe, for six hours in a day, the lifeless and poisoned air 
of some of our school-rooms. Let any man, who votes for confin- 
ing children in small rooms and keeping them on stagnant air, try the 
experiment of breathing his own breath only four times over ; and, 
if medical aid be not at hand, the children will never be endangered 
by his vote afterwards. Such darkening and benumbing of the mind 
accustoms it, in its first beginnings, to look at objects, as it were, 
through a haze, and to seize them with a feeble grasp, and robs it of 
the pleasure of seeing things in a bright light. Children always feel 
a keen delight in the consciousness of overcoming difficulties and of 
fully comprehending any subject. This pleasure is the most legiti- 
mate of all rewards, and one which nature always pays down on the 
spot. But, instead of this, after filling their brains with bird-lime, 
we taunt or chastise them, if they stick or get posed. Ifa child suf- 
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fer from heat or cold, from a constrained or unnatural position ; if 
his attention be perpetually broken off by causes beyond his control ; 
it tends to makg his temper fretful and irritable, and compels him to 
go back, again and again, to the beginning of his problem or exercise, 
like a traveller obliged to return home and commence his journey 
anew after having completed half its distance. 


LIGHT. WINDOWS. 


The manner in which a school-house is lighted is of no inconsid- 
erable consequence. ‘The additional cost of obeying philosophical 
principles is, at most, trivial. We ought also to remember, that the 
laws of nature are never violated with impunity. In modern times 
the eye is much more used than formerly. Civilization has imposed 
multiplied and difficult labors upon that organ. Perhaps the eye 
gives fewer monitions of being overworked, than any other bodily 
power. It seems more to exhaust its strength, and then fail irrecov- 
erably. If so, it should be protected by the foresight of reason. 
When provision is not made for admitting into a school-room a good 
deal more light than is ordinarily wanted, there will frequently be too 
little, and no remedy. Hence the windows should be such, as to 
furnish sufficient light at all times, and means provided for excluding 
any excess. Window-blinds and curtains, therefore, are essential. 
The transitions of light in the open air are very great ; but it is to be 
observed, that there is no out-of-door occupation, which severely 
tasks the eye. But in a school-room, without blinds or curtains, 
when the san is allowed to shine directly upon a child’s head, book 
or desk, the transition is greater and more sudden than in the open 
air; while, at the same time, the eye, being intensely engaged in 
looking at minute objects, has its pupil widely distended, so that the 
greatest quantity of light falls upon the optic nerve. 

The following is extracted from a lecture, delivered by Dr. 
Edward Reynolds of Boston, before the American Institute of 
Instruction, in 1833. ‘* How much talent lies dormant by the 
morbidly sensitive eyesight, occasioned by inordinate and untimely 
use of the eyes! This last mentioned evil is increasing to a fearful 
amount among the young. Accurate inquiries have convinced me, 
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that a large number of these individuals must go back to the school 
room to find the source of their infirmities. ” 

No persons, going with their eyes unprotected,sever cross the 
Andes, without losing their sight. ‘The glare of light from the snow 
destroys it. Such facts admonish us to beware of exposing the 
eyes of the young, either to very intense light or to great transitions, 
while engaged in looking at small letters or in making fine marks on 
white paper. To say that the loss or impairing of sight is an evil 
too contingent and uncertain to demand precaution, is neither philo- 
sophical nor humane. Admit, that it is a contingent and uncertain 
evil, in regard to any particular individual, so exposed ; as it is un- 
certain, which of the children, in Egypt shall be blind men; yet 
that some one out of a given number, subjected to the danger, shall 
be blind, is as certain as any law of nature. Laws applicable to 
classes of men are just as infallible in their operation, as those ap- 
plicable to individuals, though we cannot foresee upon which of the 
individuals in the class, the law is to be verified. In a multitude of 
cases, each tendency however slight, will have its quota of the re- 
sults. Hence the necessity of meeting tendencies with prevention. * 

In order that passing, out-door objects and events may not draw 
off the attention of the scholars, it is usually recommended to insert 
the windows so high, that such objects and events will be invisible 
in the school-room. It cannot, however, be denied, that this gives 
to the room a prison or cellar-like appearance. May not such in- 
terruptions be better avoided by selecting a retired situation and by 
arranging the seats, so that the scholars shall sit facing from the 
road ? Nor can there be any necessity of having the windows very 
high for this purpose. As scholars sit in their seats, the eyes of but 
few will be more than three feet and a half from the floor. This 
would allow of windows six feet deep in a room ten feet high. So, 
too, it would be a perfect security against the evil, if the lower sash 
or the lowest part of it were glazed with ground glass. The win- 
dows should be made so that the upper sash can be lowered. ‘This 
may be very desirable in summer, independently of the considera- 
tions, above urged, in regard to ventilation. 


* See Appendix C. 
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YARDS OR PLAY-GROUNDS. 


On this subject, I have never seen, nor am [ able to prepare, any 
thing so judicious, and apposite to the condition of the Districts in 
Massachusetts, as the following paragraphs, taken from a Report, 
published in 1833, ‘* by order of the Directors of the Essex Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Association.”’ 

‘* As the situation should be pleasant and healthful, so there should 
be sufficient space around the building. With the number who or- 
dinarily attend these institutions, not less than a quarter of an acre 
should ever be thought of as a space for their accommodation, and 
this should be enclosed from the public highway, so as to secure it 
from cattle, that the children may have a safe and clean place for 
exercise at recess and at other times. We believe it no uncommon 
thing for a district to meet with difficulty in procuring a place for a 
house ; for while most wish it to be near, they are unwilling to have 
it stand on a notch, taken out of their own field. This reluctance 
to accommodate the district may have been carried too far; the 
actual may be Jess than the imagined evils. Yet it is not without 
foundation, for in most instances, from the scanty and niggardly pro- 
vision made by the district, the man knows that his own cultivated 
fields must and will be made the place of the scholars’ recreation. 
We do not overstate, when we say, that more than half the incon- 
veniences which persons thus experience in their property from the 
contiguity of a school-house, arises from the insufficient provision 
made for the children by the district. While all the district may 
think that a neighbor is unaccommodating, because he is unwilling 
to let them have just land enough to set their house upon, the real 
truth is, that the smallness of the lot is the very thing which justifies 
his reluctance ; for whether he theorise or not on the subject, he 
well understands that he will have to afford accommodations, which 
the district are unwilling on their part to purchase. Every school- 
house lot should be large enough for the rational exercise which the 
children ought to have, and will take. It would be well to have it 
large enough to contain some ornamental and fruit trees with flower 
borders, which we know children may be taught to cultivate and 
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enjoy ; and by an attention to which their ideas of property, and 
common rights, and obligations, would become more distinct. By 
attention to what belonged to themselves, they would be kept from 
many of those wanton injuries too often done to the possessions of 
those near them. 

‘<Tn regard to space no one can be ignorant of the general prac- 
tice. We believe it would be difficult in this county to find a score 
of these buildings, where the lot is as large as the most inexperien- 
ced on the subject would judge necessary. 

‘¢ In by far the greater number of instances, there is no more ground 
than that which is occupied by the building ; while many of them 
actually stand partly or wholly in the highway. The children, there- 
fore, have no resort but to the public highway, or the private proper- 
ty of their neighbors for amusement. Healthful and vigorous exer- 
cise is restrained, the modesty of nature is often outraged, and not 
unfrequently, a permanent and extensive injury done to the finer and 
better feelings, which ought, at that age, to be cultivated and con- 
firmed by the most careful attention, not only as a great security 
from sin, but as a most lovely ornament through life. Besides this, 
there being no place for pleasant exercise for the boys out of doors, 
the school-room, during the intermission at noon, becomes the place 
of noise and tumult, where not from any real intention, but in the for- 
getfulness of general excitement, gentlemanly and lady-like feelings 
are turned into ridicule, and an attempt to behave in an orderly and 
becoming manner, subjects the individual to no small degree of per- 
secution. We have often witnessed such instances, and known those 
who refused to engage in these rude exercises, forced out of the 
room and kept out during the greater part of an intermission, because 
their example cast a damp upon a course of rude and boisterous 
conduct, in which they could not take apart. Whatever others may 
think, it is our belief that this noise and tumult is in a great measure 
the natural overflowing of youthful buoyancy, which, were it allow- 
ed to spend itself in out-door amusements, would hardly ever betray 
itself improperly in the house.” 

There is another topic of primary importance, the merits of which 
are so well developed in a portion of the ‘‘ Report’ above referred 
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to, that I shall need no apology for transferring it to these pages. It 
regards, 


THE DUTY OF INSTRUCTORS IN RELATION TO 
SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


‘© Though Instructors may, ordinarily, have no direct agency in 
erecting and repairing the buildings where they are employed to keep 
school, yet by a little carefulness, ingenuity and enterprise, they can 
do much to avoid some of the evils connected with them. When 
about to open a school they can look at the house, as a mechanic at 
his shop, and adapt their system to the building, and not carry into a 
house ill adapted to its developement, a system of operations, how- 
ever speculatively just it may appear in their own minds. The build- 
ings are already constructed, and of materials not over plastic, and 
often as incapable of accommodating a system got up in some other 
place, as the house of the Vicar of Wakefield was, for the family 
painting. Instructors should make the most of what is comfortable 
and convenient, and remedy as far as possible what is bad. If the 
pupils are uncomfortably seated, they can allow them occasionally to 
change their seats, or alter their position, which, though attended 
with some inconvenience, cannot be compared with the evils grow- 
ing out of pain and restlessness, and the effects which are likely to 
be produced upon the health, the disposition, morals, and progress 
in learning, from a long confinement in an uneasy position.  Instruc- 
tors can and ought to use their influence and authority to preserve 
the buildings from injuries, such as cutting the tables, loosening and 
splitting the seats, breaking the doors and windows, by which most 
houses of this class are shamefully mutilated, and their inconvenien- 
ces, great enough at first, are increased. ‘The extent to which inju- 
ries of this kind are done, and the inconveniences arising from it, in 
respect of writing books and clothes, are great beyond what is ordi- 
narily thought ; and as it is possible in a considerable degree to pre- 
vent them, they should not be tolerated. So far as the scholars are 
concerned, it may arise from a mixture of causes ;—thoughtlessness, 
idleness, a restless disposition or real intent to do injury. But what- 
ever may be the cause it argues an imperfection in the moral princi- 
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ple which, were it in wholesome exercise, would teach them that it 
is equally iniquitous to damage public as private property. The 
practice we refer to, is actual injustice, a real trespass, for which in 
almost all other cases, the offender would be called to an account. 
And we must confess that it is matter of just surprise, that more ef- 
forts have not been made to prevent it. A high responsibility rela- 
tive to this concern, rests on the instructors. ‘The power of pre- 
venting this, lies principally with them. It is obvious then to remark, 
if they have much reason to complain for want of better accommo- 
dations, they have some reason to reform, and in measuring out the 
blame which justly rests somewhere, to take a little portion to them- 
selves. We are persuaded that School-Houses will be more read- 
ily built and repaired, when instructors shall use more exertions to 
save them from the folly and indiscretion of children. ‘The injuries 
complained of, we are persuaded, if not wholly, yet to a great ex- 
tent, can be prevented ; and it is high time that parents and teachers, 
should bring together their fixed and operative determination, to suf- 
fer it no longer. Separate from the inconveniences which scholars 
themselves experience from it, a licentious and irresponsible feeling 
in regard to public property, is encouraged. If the well known loose 
sense of obligation in respect to public interests and the wanton inju- 
ries which are so frequently done to institutions of a public nature of 
every description, so pre-eminently common throughout this country 
does not spring up in the habits referred to, it is certainly most pow- 
erfully fostered by it; and there is great reason to apprehend, that 
a principle so loose in respect to public property, must extend itself 
by easy transitions to private. In every view, the practice is wrong, 
and the effect corrupting, and it is high time, that the attention of 
the community was directed to it, the obligations of men on this 
subject, more fully taught, and when necessary, enforced in all our 
institutions of learning, from the Infant School to the Professional 
Hall, not excepting our Theological Seminaries, where, if in any 
place, we should expect regard would be paid to public rights, and 
the bestowments of private munificence, and we could wish the evil 
complained of, stopped here, but truth constrains us to say, that the 
tables and seats of the Bench and Bar in our court houses, the Pews 
and even the Pulpits in our places of religious worship, bear evident 
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marks, that neither the ‘‘ ermine nor the laten,” are sufficient to re- 
strain this most shameful, deforming, and mischievous practice. 

‘¢ Teachers should take the management of the fire entirely under 
their own control, for though their own feelings may not be the 
thermometer of the room, yet if they are at all qualified to teach, 
they must possess more discretion on this subject, than those under 
them. They should see that the room is in a comfortable condition 
by the time the exercises commence. Many a half day is nearly 
wasted, and sometimes, from the disorder consequent upon the state 
of things, worse than lost, because, when the children collect, the 
room is so cold, that they cannot study, nor can they be still. Noth- 
ing short of the master’s being in the house a half hour before the 
school commences can, ordinarily, secure the object referred to. It 
may be objected, that instructors are not employed to build fires. 
We do not ask them to do it, but we ask them to see that fires are 
seasonably built. And we must think those who can define so nice- 
ly the limits of their obligations, as to excuse themselves from this 
care, have not the spirit of high-minded and enterprising teachers, 
and that however worthy they may be, and however well qualified 
for other employments, they should never offer themselves for that 
of school keeping. 

‘¢ Instructors should see, also, that the school-room be in all its 
parts, kept in a clean and comfortable condition. Cleanliness is not 
ordinarily ranked so high, nor is the contrary habit ranked so Jow in 
the scale of moral worth and sinful defilement as they should be, nor 
do they, as we fear, enter so fully into the account when men are 
estimating their own moral state, or when others are estimating it for 
them, as they ought. We will not say, as a very able and careful 
observer of men once said, that he did not believe any person could 
be a true christian, who was not becomingly neat in his person and 
in his business ; yet we are free to say that every additional year’s 
intercourse with the world in moral and religious concerns, deepens 
the conviction, that cleanliness is inseparable from any considerable 
advancement in a religious life, and that where its requirements are 
disregarded, there is much reason to apprehend that other and im- 
portant defects of a moral nature do, most probably, exist. Cleanli- 
ness in one’s person, and the various occupations, is intimately con- 
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nected with manly and upright conduct, chaste and pure thoughits, 
and sensible comfort in any situation ; and as a service exacted, or a 
habit established, would go far to secure good order and agreeable 
conduct in any school. We are persuaded that one of the most 
powerful helps towards good government, and consequent orderly 
conduct among the pupils, is overlooked through inattention or igno- 
rance, where this principle is not called in ; and where an exertion 
to establish a principle and habit of neatness has not been put forth, 
one of the strong bonds to a future worthy moral conduct, is lost, 
and a most important and legitimate object of instruction and educa- 
tion neglected. Great exertions should be used to cultivate among 
the pupils, a taste for cleanliness, decency and elegance in all things, 
and their particular responsibility in respect to the proper state of the 
house, and all its outward connections. This is their home, for the 
good and decent state of which, their character is at stake and their 
comfort involved. They should firmly and perseveringly resolve, 
that the school-room should be kept clean, not simply swept, but 
often washed, and every day dusted. Without this attention it is 
impossible their own persons, their clothes or books can be preserv- 
ed in a decent and comfortable state. The room they should con- 
sider as their parlor, and those that occupy it, company to one 
another. ‘he room must, therefore, always be in a visiting condi- 
tion. And what should prevent this? Cannot a number of young 
people, all of whom, it must be presumed, are trained to order and 
neatness at home, bring the principles of order and neatness into an 
apartment, where they are to spend so much time together, and where 
any one who knows much of the business of common families, must 
know there is less excuse for any disorder or dirt, than there is in 
most of our houses? We know it is practicable to have a school- 
room kept in a comfortable condition, and that youth instructed and 
encouraged to do this, and having their attention sufficiently directed 
to it, will soon become interested in the subject, and manifest a 
commendable disposition to have things as they ought to be, and a 
willingness to make all the personal efforts which are required, to 
accomplish it. And we are persuaded, that, when this is attempted, 
it will be found, perhaps, to the surprise of many, that from the 
less injury done to the clothes of scholars and to the books, as well 
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as from the better conduct which will invariably ensue, that many of 
the evils, connected with our common schools, would be removed. 

‘‘Tt is a fact, susceptible of as perfect demonstration as any moral 
proposition, that filth and dirt, if they be in part the effect, are at the 
same time, among the most efficient causes of corrupt morals and 
debased conduct. Gisborne, in one of his works, has a remark of 
this kind, (we do not pretend to quote his words,) that in a part of 
London, more young families, who, at setting out in life, promise 
well, are made corrupt and led into wretched and destructive habits, 
from the unhappy location of houses, which renders all attempts to 
keep them in a pure and comfortable condition ineffectual, than from 
any other single cause. Ineffectual efforts to keep things neat, led 
to neglect, neglect to filthy habits, and filthy habits to low and de- 
graded vice. If such be the operation of a want of neatness in fami- 
lies, and we apprehend the justness of the remark will find support 
in instances which must have fallen within the knowledge of every 
attentive observer, are there not reasons to fear, that the same effects 
will follow the same course in school ? ‘There can be no doubt that 
in many instances, a sense of propriety is destroyed, in more, greatly 
weakened by the state of things in and about the houses of education. 
A disregard to this subject, too common among scholars, often set- 
tles down into a confirmed habit, and gradually spreads itself over the 
whole surface of action, and through life, the individual becomes less 
interesting in his appearance, less agreeable in his manners, less hon- 
orable in his conduct, and less moral and upright in his principles. 

‘¢ Instructors should also guard against the bad influence upon the 
dispositions and manners of scholars, which the inconveniences they 
experience are apt to produce. The pain and uneasiness which a 
child experiences from an uncomfortable situation in school, he will 
very likely associate with his books and studies, or with the instruc- 
tor and regulations of school ; he may connect it with those who sit 
near him, and who may be just as uneasy as himself, and be ready to 
hate the whole and quarrel with all, because he feels pain and cannot 
or does not rightly understand the occasion of it. The local situation 
of children in school has a most obvious bearing upon the conduct 
and temper. Place them a little out of the observation of the 
instructor, and they will play ; put them where they are crowded, 
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or sit with inconvenience, and they will quarrel. It has often been 
a subject of interest to me, says one of the committee, when visiting 
schools, to observe the operations of local circumstances upon the 
mind and conduct of children, and the more I have observed, the 
more importance am I constrained to attach to these things. In one 
liouse where I have many times called, I do not recollect ever pas- 
sing a half hour, without seeing contention among those placed in 
a particular part of the room, and play in another. I distinctly rec- 
ollect the same thing in the seminary where I pursued my prepara- 
tory studies. It was as obvious in the lecture room in college. In 
the seminary which I had the care of for some years, it was so ap- 
parent that I often changed the situation of those who were unfavor- 
ably placed, to prevent the feelings and conduct likely to be produced 
from settling down into confirmed habits. For permanent bad ef- 
fects may and have, in fact, grown out of these circumstances. 
Quarrels, also, which have sprung up between children, and which had 
no other legitimate cause, than their being placed together in school, 
on uncomfortable seats, have led to a state of unkind feelings, and un- 
friendly conduct through life. The influence has sometimes extend- 
ed beyond the individuals ; families and neighborhoods have been 
drawn into the contention ; and, in not a few instances, whole dis- 
tricts thrown into disorder, only because at first some little twig of 
humanity had become restless and quarrelsome, in consequence of 
his uneasy position in school. 

‘¢ But if the effect be confined to the individual, yet it may be 
sufficiently unhappy. Suppose from one of the causes above named, 
the child acquires a habit of loose and foolish playfulness, or of rest- 
less discontent—suppose he acquire a disrelish for schools, his 
books, or unkind feelings towards his instructor, or his fellows—will 
there not be much personal loss, and is there no danger of future 
consequences—is there no danger that these feelings will go into fu- 
ture life, and the individual prove less comfortable to himself, and 
less comfortable to others? Youth is the season when the character 
is formed, and direction given to the feelings and the conduct. It is 
a matter of no small interest, to the man himself or those with whom 
he is to act in future life, that these be of a gentle and accommoda- 
ting character. 
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‘¢ Since, therefore, from the construction of many of our school- 
houses, it is not possible for the scholars to be altogether free from 
suflering, it is a subject well worthy the special attention of instruc- 
tors, carefully to guard against the consequences which it is like to 
produce upon their temper and conduct. This may be done in 
some degree, by allowing the children occasionally to change their 
situation, to rise and stand up a few minutes ; or at convenient sea- 
sons, giving them a short additional recess. ‘To remove in some 
degree, the gloom and deformities of the house, and at the same time 
to draw off the attention from their bodily pains, scholars should be 
allowed to ornament it with greens and flowers, and other things of 
an innocent nature attracting to the minds of youth. Agreeable ob- 
jects originate agreeable feelings, and pleasant feelings lead to good 
conduct. We would also recommend to instructors to encourage 
the children in places where there is the least prospect of security, 
to cultivate flower borders upon the school-house grounds ; and cer- 
tainly in boxes set in the house. Should it be objected, that their 
attention would in this way be withdrawn from their books, we must 
reply, that we doubt the fact, and would in turn ask whether the 
feelings, the taste and the understanding would not be most essen- 
tially improved by attention to the works of nature, and efforts to 
bring to the highest perfection, those things which a wise Provi- 
dence, who knows by what means the character of man is to be 
formed, has made beautiful to the eye. Our own feelings have 
often been hurt and our views of expediency entirely crossed, when 
we have seen, as we have on many occasions, a handsome branch, or 
beautiful flower, or well arranged nosegay, torn in a censorious and 
ruthless manner from the hand of a child, or the place where his love 
for ornament and beauty had placed it. We would encourage the 
children to make the room of confinement as pleasant to them, as 
they can consistently with other duties ; and if at any time it be ob- 
served, that these things are gaining an undue influence over them, 
to check it as any other practice not evil in itself, but only in excess, 
should be corrected. It should be done in such a manner, that the 
child should be left free to enjoy, as far as it is safe to enjoy, and 
feel too that he does it with the full approbation and good will of his 


instructor. 
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‘* "There is one subject more to which we must Le permitted to 
refer ; one in which the morals of the young are intimately con- 
nected, one in which parents, instructors and scholars should unite 
their efforts to produce areform. ‘There should be nothing in or about 
the school-houses, calculated to defile the mind, corrupt the heart, 
or excite unholy and forbidden appetites ; yet considering the vari- 
ous character of those brought together in our public schools, and 
considering also how inventive are corrupt minds, in exhibiting open- 
ly the defilement which reigns within, we do not know but we must 
expect that school-houses, as well as other public buildings, and even 
fences will continue to bear occasional marks both of lust and_pro- 
faneness. But we must confess, that the general apathy which ap- 
parently exists on this subject, does appear strange to us. Itisa 
humbling fact, that in many of these houses, there are highly inde- 
cent, profane and libidinous marks, images and expressions, some of 
which are spread out in broad characters on the walls, where they 
unavoidably meet the eyes of all who come into the house, or being 
on the outside, salute the traveller as he passes by, wounding the 
delicate and annoying the moral sensibilities of the heart. While 
there is still a much greater number, in smaller character, upon the 
tables and seats of the students, and even, in some instances, of the 
instructors, constantly before the eyes of those who happen to occu- 
py them. How contaminating these must be, no one can be entire- 
ly iusensible. And yet how unalarmed, or if not entirely unalarined, 
how litile is the mind of the community directed to the subject, and how 
little effort put forth to stay this fountain of corruption. Such things 
ought not to be ; they can, to a considerable extent, be prevented. 
The community are not, therefore, altogether clear in this matter. 

Wheu we regard the deleterious efiect which the want of accom- 
modation and other imperfections in and about these buildings, must 
have upon the growth, health, and perfectness of the bodily system, 
upon the mental and moral powers, upon the tender and delicate f{eel- 
ings of the heart, we must suppose there is as pressing a cal] for the 
direct interference of the wise and benevolent, to produce an im- 
provement, as there is for the efforts of the Prison Discipline Scci- 
ety, or for many of the benevolent exertions of the day. And we 
do most solemnly and affectionately call upon all, according to their 
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situation in life, to direct their attention to the subject ; for the bod- 
ies, the minds, the hearts of the young and rising generation require 
this. It is a service due to the present and future generation. A 
service due to their bodies and souls.”’ 


I will now bring this long statement to a close by the enumeration 
of a few further particulars, which could not well be arranged under 
any of the preceding heads ; and shall omit such things only as no 
CIVILIZED people can ever forget. 

Where'the expense can be afforded, every school-house should 
be provided with a bell. If not the only mode, it is probably the 
best one for ensuring punctuality ; and the importance of punctuali- 
ty can hardly be overstated, either as it regards the progress of the 
school collectively, or the habits of the individual pupils. If morals 
were to be divided into the greater and the less, the virtue of punc- 
tuality should be set down in the first class. Probably there are few 
districts, which would not obtain a full equivalent, every year, for the 
price of a bell, in the improved habits and increased progress of the 
children. 

It is also very desirable to have a time-piece placed in some part 
of the school-room, where it can be seen by all the scholars. It is 
both encouragement and relief to them. It has an effect upon the 
pupils, just like that of mile-stones upon travellers. Men and chil- 
dren have a wonderful power of adapting themselves to circumstan- 
ces, but with all their flexibility, neither child nor man can ever 
adapt himself to a state of suspense or uncertainty. All the large 
schools in the city of Lowell are provided with a clock, which 
strikes after stated intervals. ‘This is a signal for classes to take 
their places for recitation, and for reciting classes to return to their 
seats. 

Many school-houses in the country, are situated a hundred rods 
or more from any dwelling-house. In all cases it is desirable, but in 
such cases it seems almost indispensable, to have a pump or well, 
where water for drink and so forth can be obtained. In the summer 
children usually require drink once in half a day. A hundred rods 
is too far for them to run ina brief intermission, or for water con- 
veniently to be carried ;—to say nothing of the inconvenience toa 
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neighbor of having his premises invaded year after year and, perhaps, 
his gardens and fruit trees thereby subjected to petty depredations. 

No children or teacher ought ever to be blamed for having a mud- 
plastered floor, if mats and scrapers are not placed at the doors of 
the house. 

If there be not a cellar for wood when that species of fuel is used, 
a shed in which to house it is indispensable. 

In the year 1831, the censors of the American Institute of In- 
struction submitted to that body a ‘‘ Plan of a Village School-house.”’ 
As the object of this report is, not so much to present a model for 
universal adoption, as to explain the great principles which should be 
observed, whatever model may be selected ; I have thought it might 
be acceptable to accompany this report with the ‘* Plan’? which was 
submitted by the censors as above stated, together with all the ma- 
terial parts of their explanation of it. They are therefore appended. 
[See the 2d volume of the Lectures of the American Institute of In- 
struction, p. 285, et. seq. ] 

[t will be perceived, that the ‘* Plan” of the censors exhibits a 
doric portico in front of the house. Such an ornament would be 
highly creditable to the district, which should supply it. It would 
be a visible and enduring manifestation of the interest they felt in the 
education of their children. And what citizen of Massachusetts would 
not feel an ingenuous and honorable pride, if, in whatever direction he 
should have occasion to travel through the state, he could go upon 
no highway nor towards any point of the compass, without seeing, 
after every interval of three or four miles, a beautiful temple, planned 
according to some tasteful model in architecture, dedicated to the 
noble purpose of improving the rising generation, and bearing evi- 
dence, in all its outward aspects and circumstances, of fulfilling the 

sacred object of its erection ? What external appearance could im- 
press strangers from other states or countries, as they passed through 
our borders, with such high and demonstrative proofs, that they were 
in the midst of a people, who, by forecasting the truest welfare of 
their children, meant nobly to seek for honor in the character of their 
posterity, rather than meanly to be satisfied with that of their ances- 
tors? And how different would be the feelings of all the children 
towards the schools, and through the schools, towards all other means 
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of elevation and improvement, if, from their earliest days of observa- 
tion, they were accustomed always to look at the school-house and 
to hear it spoken of as among the most attractive objects in the neigh- 
borhood ! 

In the preceding remarks, I have suggested defects in the con- 
struction of our school-houses only for the purpose of more specifi- 
cally pointing out improvements. I would not be understood as de- 
tracting from, but as attesting to, their usefulness, as they are. Al- 
though often injudiciously located, unsightly without, and uncomfort- 
able within, yet, more than anything else, they tend to convert the 
hope of the philanthropist into faith, and they fill him with a gratifica- 
tion a thousand times nobler and more rational than the sight of all 


the palaces in the Old World. 


HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Boston, March 27, 1838. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 





FIGURE I. represents the general plan of a School-House, as recommended iw the 


preceding pages. 


A Teaclier’s Desk. 
BB Teacher's Platform, from 1 to 2 feet in height. 
C Step for ascending the Platform, 
LL Cases for Books, Apparatus, Cabinet, &c. 
H Pupils’ single Desks, 2 feet by 18 inches, 
M Pupils’ Seats, | foot by 20 inches. 
I Aisles, 1 foot 6 inches in width. 
D Place for Stove, if one be used, 
FE’ Room for Recitation, for retiring in case of sudden indisposition, for inter- 
views with parents, when necessary, &e. It may, also, be used for 
the Library, &e. 
F,F,F,F,F Doors into the boys’ and girls’ entries,—from the entries into the school- 
room, and from the school-room into the recitation room, 
G, G, G,G@ Windows. ‘The windows on the sides are not lettered. 


The seats for small scholars, without desks, if needed, to be moveable, and placed as the 
general arrangements of the school shall render convenient. 

Where there is but one teacher, the space between the desks and the entries to be used 
for recitation. Here, also, is the place for black boards, whether moveable or attached to 
the wall. This space should be 8, 19, or 12, feet wide, according to the size of the school. 


The height of the room should never be less than 10 or 12 feet. 


FIGURE II represents an end view of the pupils’ Desks and Seats. 


J Pupils’ Seats. 
K Shape of the board or plank which forms the side and support of the desks | 


see page 20, &c. 


A light green is perhaps the best color for the scholars’ desks and seats, as it is more 
grateful than any other to the eye. For the outside of the house, white is the color most 


universally pleasing. 


[Note to pp. 30 and 31. It is earnestly hoped that no new School-house will be erected 
in the country, without a careful inquiry, whether a division and gradation of the schools, as 
suggested in these pages, be not practicable. 

If a union of different Districts for this purpose, be really impossible, then, if the school 
be large, or likely soon to become so, there should be a separate apartment for the smaller 
scholars. This may be effected either by having a basement story under the whole ora 
part of the principal school-room, or by extending the Plan (as represented in Plate I,) 
and having the doors and entries in the ceutre, with a room on each side, instead of having 


them, as in the Pian, at the end of the building. ] 
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PLAN OF A VILLAGE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


This is the Plan submitted to the American Institute of Instruction, by their Board of Censors, 
in 1831, and is the same referred to in the Report, p. 46. | 


“Plate II is the ground plan of a village school-house, for both sexes, containing eighty 
separate seats and desks. Additional seats for small children, who may not require desks, 
can be introduced at pleasure, and the teacher ean arrange them in such situations as may 
be most convenient. For this purpose a sufficient number of light, moveable forms should 
be furnished. 

“ ‘The whole edilice, exclusive of the portico in front,—which may be omitted, if a cheap, 

rather than a tasteful building is required,—is 58 feet long, and 30 feet wide. ‘The dimen- 

sions of the school-room allow 21 feet of floor to each of eighty scholars, the passages, 
teacher's platform, &c. being included. It is believed that this allowance is not too liberal,— 
is not more than is required tor the comfort, health and improvement of the scholars.* 

“The plan here proposed may be enlarged or diminished, for a greater or less number of 
scholars, according to the tollowing scale -—For ten scholars, add 4 feet to the length; for 
sixteen scholars, add 4 feet to the width ; ; for twenty-eight scholars, add 4 feet to both le ngth 
and width. Fora less number of scholars, the length or breadth, or both, may be diminish- 
ed at the same rate. 

“The school-room, represented in the plan annexed, is 48 feet long, and 35 feet wide, 
within the walls. 

* The floor of the room should be level, und not an inclined plane. Nothing is gained by the 
common mode of finishing school rooms with inelined floors ; and much ts lost 1 symmetry, 
convenicnc@and comfort. A faithful aud active teacher will be about among his scholars, 
and not confine himse:t to a fixed seat, however favorably situated tor overlooking them. 

“Whether there be a stove in the school-room or not, there ought to be au open fire- 
place, where children may warm and dry their feet. "The tire-place should be turuished with 
a hot-air chamber, to faciiitate the veutiiation of the room, 

The lids or tops of the scholars’s desks are usually made to slope too much, They 
should be nearly, if not quite horizontal,—an meh to a foot be ing a sufficient slope. 

‘Each scholar should have a separate seat, which should be confined to the floor, ‘The 
seat should be about 13 inches square. 

‘The front rows of seats and desks, or those nearest the master’s platform, being design- 
“a for the smaller children, should be lower than those near the entries.” 


came 

** Tt may not be amiss to state, that two of the Ceasors teach large private sel ools in Boston ; and 
in their respective schools, they allow, for ench of their scholars, ubout 22 square teet of floor, ex- 
clusive of entries, dressing-rooms, reertation-rooms, &ce. One of the school-rooms is 16 and the 


other 18 feet high;—the turmer giving about 850, and the latter about 400, cubit teet of space, to 
ich scholar.’ 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IL 


P Doric Portico in front of the School-house.—d, d,d¢,d,d Doors—BE Boys’ En- 
iry, 12 by 10 feet—G E Girls’ Entry, 12 by 10 feet.— VW R Wood-Room, Il by 8 feet.— 
g Fire-place—e Closet—f Sink, to be concealed by a falling door balanced with 
weights —D, DP, D, D- Passage around the room, 6 feet wide.—I, 2, 5,4, 5,6 Stations 
marked on the floor, to be used by classes, when reciting to monitors—A BA The 
Teacher’s Platform, extending across the room, 6 feet wide and 9 inches high.—2B A part 
of the Platform to be removed in the winter, if necessary, to make room for a stove.— 
x Cabinet for apparatus, specimens, &e.—y Book-case.—JT Master’s Desk.—T Assis- 
tant or Monitor’s Desk.—’ Centre Passage ; in the _— drawn 3 feet wide, but 4 feet 
would be beiter.—/ Scholars’ Desks, 18 inches wide and 2 feetlong.—e Scholars’ Seats.— 
a Passages between the seats and the next row of desks, 13 inches wide. A desk, seat, 
and passage occupy 4 feet, viz: desk 18 inches, space between the desk and seat 2 inches, 
seat 13 inches, and passage 15 inches.—w, w,w, &c. Windows, which should be placed 


high from the floor. The scale is about one tenth of an inch to a foot, 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE Il. 


FIGURE I is a Plan of the Second Story of the Wells School-House, in Blossom 
Street, Boston. The room is designed to accommodate 200 pupils. The pupils’ desks are 


double. 


AA_ Teachers’ Desks. 
B Platform. 
C Stove. The external air is introduced through an opening in the wall, 
and warmed in its passage. 
K Porch. w 
GG Flights of Stairs. 
F Small Ante-room. 
H,H, H, H, H Doors. 


FIGURE IL. 


LL Anend view of the pupils’ desks 
1,1,I Seats. The seats in the back row are chairs. The others are without 


any support to the back. ‘The scholars are tempted to lean backwards i t 
agaiust the next tier of seats, which not only throws them into an un- 


natural and unhealthful posture, but is also a source of annoyance to 


others. 
The Seats, also, face the strong light of all the windows on one side of 


the house, see Appendix C. 
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APPENDIX. 


Letter from Dr. Samuet B. Woopwarp, Superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Hospital, at Worcester. See p. 11. 


Worcester, March 14, 1838. 


Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education: 


Dear Sir :—Your note and queries, respecting the construction of 
school-houses, came to hand yesterday ; I improve the earliest oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

First, as to the ill effects of high and narrow benches, and seats 
without backs. 

High and narrow seats are not only extremely uncomfortable for the 
young scholar, tending constantly to make him restless and noisy, dis- 
turbing his temper and preventing his attention to his books, but they 
also have a direct tendency to produce deformity of the limbs. 

If the seat is too narrow, half the thigh only rests upon it: if too 
high, the feet cannot reach the floor; the consequence is that the 
limbs are suspended on the centre of the thigh. Now, as the limbs of 
children are pliable or flexible, they are easily made to grow out of 
shape, and become crooked by such an awkward and unnatural posi- 
tion. 

Seats without backs, have an equally unfavorable influence upon 
the spinal column. If no rest is afforded the backs of children while 
seated, they almost necessarily assume a bent and crooked position ; 
such a position often assumed, or long continued, tends to that deform- 
ity, which has become extremely common with children in modern 
times—and leads to disease of the spine in innumerable instances, 
especially with delicate female children. 

The seats in school-rooms should be so constructed that the whole 
thigh can rest upon them, and at the same time the foot stand firmly 
upon the floor ; all seats should have backs high enough to reach the 
shoulder blades; low backs, although better than none, are far less 
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easy and useful than high ones, and will not prevent pain and uneasi- 
ness after sitting a considerable time. Young children should be per- 
mitted to change their position often, to stand on their feet, to march 
and to visit the play ground. One hour is as long as any child, under 
ten years of age, should be confined at once; and four hours as long 
as he should be confined to his seat in one day. 

Second Query—* What general effects will be produced upon the 
health of children by stinting their supply of fresh air, through defects 
in ventilation ?” 

An answer to this query, will involve some chemical principles, in 
connexion with the animal economy, not extensively and fully under- 
stood. 

The blood, as it circulates through the vessels in our bodies, accu- 
mulates a deleterious principle called carson, which is a poison itself, 
and must be discharged frequently, or it becomes dangerous to life. 
In the process of respiration or breathing, this poisonous principle 
unites in the lungs with a proportion of the oxygen of the air, and 
forms carbonic acid, which is expelled from the lungs at each expira- 
tion. ‘The proportion of oxygen in the air received into the lungs, is 
about twenty-one in the hundred: in the air expelled, about eighteen 
in the hundred ;—the proportion of carbonic acid in the inhaled air is 
one part in the hundred, in the exhaled air about four parts in the hun- 
dred. By respiration, an adult person spoils, or renders unfit for this 
vital process, about one gallon of air in a minute. By this great con- 
sumption of pure air in a school-room, made tight and filled with 
scholars, it will be easily seen that the whole air will soon be rendered 
impure, and unfit for the purpose for which it is designed. If we con- 
tinue to inhale this contaminated air, rendered constantly worse the 
longer we are confined in it, this process in the lungs will not be per- 
formed in a perfect manner; the carbon will not all escape from the 
blood, but will be circulated to the brain, and produce its deleterious 
effects upon that organ, to which it is a poison. If no opportunity be 
afforded for its regular escape, death will take place in a few minutes, 
as in strangulation by a cord, drowning, and immersion in irrespirable 
air. The cause of death, is the retention and circulation of this 
poisonous principle, in all these cases. 

If a smaller portion is allowed to circulate through the vessels than 
will prove fatal, it produces stupor, syncope, and other dangerous 
effects upon the brain and nerves. In still less quantity, it produces 
dullness, sleepiness, and incapacitates us for all mental efforts and 
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physical activity. The dullness of a school, after having been long in 
session in a close room, and of a congregation, during a protracted 
religious service, are often attributable to this cause mainly, if not 
solely. Both teacher and scholar, preacher and hearer, are often 
greatly affected in this way, without being at all sensible of the cause. 
Fifty scholars will very soon contaminate the air of a school room at 
the rate of a gallon a minute. 

Suppose a school room to be thirty feet square and nine feet high, 
it will contain 13,996,090 cubic inches of atmospheric air. Accord- 
ing to Davy and Thompson, two accurate and scientific chemists, one 
individual respires and contaminates 6500 cubic inches of air in a 
minute. Fifty scholars will respire 325,000 cubic inches in the same 
time. In about forty minutes, all the air of such a room will have be- 
come contaminated, if fresh supplies are not provided. The quantity 
of carbonic acid produced by the respiration of fifty scholars, will be 
about 759 cubic inches in an hour. 

From these calculations, we must see how soon the air of a school- 
room becomes unfit to sustain the animal powers, and how unfavorable 
to vigorous mental effort such a contaminated atmosphere must prove 
to be. To avoid this most serious evil, is a desideratum, which has 
not yet been reached in the construction of school-houses. 

In my opinion, every house and room which is closed for any con- 
siderable time upon a concourse of people, should be warmed by pure 
air from out-of-doors, heated by furnaces placed in a cellar, (and 
every school-house should have a cellar,) or in some contiguous 
apartinent, so that the supply of air for the fire should not be from the 
school-room. Furnaces for warming external air, may be constructed 
cheaply, so as effectually to answer the purposes of warmth and venti- 
lation. 

When a quantity of warm fresh air is forced into a school-room by 
means of a furnace, the foul air is forced out at every crevice, and at 
the ventilating passages—the currents are all warm quite to these pas- 
sages. 

But if the room is warmed by a stove or fireplace, the cold air from 
without rushes in at every passage and every crevice, and while the 
parts of the body nearest the fire are too warm, the current of cold 
air rushing to the fire to sustain the combustion, keep all the other 
parts cold and uncomfortable. This is a most direct way to produce 
disease ; nothing can affect the system more unfavorably than currents 
of cold air coming upon us when quite warm. 
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I have said that school-houses should have cellars under them. The 
floor of a building without a cellar is always cold, and often damp; 
this tends to keep the feet of scholars cold, while the head, in a region 
of air much warmer, will be kept hot. This is both unnatural and 
unhealthful. The feet should always be kept warm and the head cool. 
No person can enjoy good health whose feet are habitually cold. In 
school-rooms heated by stoves, the feet are very liable to be cold, 
while the upper stratum of air, kept hot and dry by a long reach of 
pipe, produces a very unpleasant and unfavorable state of the head— 
headache, vertigo and syncope often take place in such a room. 

The human body is so constitited, that it can bear almost any de- 
gree of heat or cold, if the change be not too sudden, and all parts of 
it be subjected to it alike. We find no particular inconvenience from 
respiring air at the temperature of 90 degrees on the one hand, or at 
zero on the other; but inequalities of temperature, at the same time, 
affect us very differently, and can never be suffered for a long time 
without danger. 

There is one consideration in the preparation of furnaces for warm- 
ing rooms, that should not be overlooked. ‘The object should be to 
force into the room a large quantity of air heated a few degrees above 
the temperature required, rather than a small quantity at a much 
higher temperature. The air chamber should be capacious, and the 
passages free. The air should always be taken from out of doors, and 
never from a cellar. The air of a cellar is often impure itself, and, if 
pure, a cellar that is at all tight cannot furnish an adequate supply. 
The whole air of a school-room should be changed at least every 
hour; if oftener, it would be better. If a cellar is not much larger 
than the room above it, this supply will soon be exhausted also. The 
air of the cellar may be sufficient to supply the combustion of the 
fuel ; this is all it should do—and for this purpose it is better than air 
from out of doors, as the coldness of this checks the heat, and dimin- 
ishes the temperature of the fire, and its power of heating the furnace. 

In giving my views on this subject, I have been so desultory as to 
embrace nearly all that I can say on the other queries proposed to me. 
At any rate, my letter is already of an unreasonable length, and I 
must come to a close. Wishing you every success in the arduous du- 
ties of your present station, 


I remain truly and affectionately yours, 


S. B. WOODWARD. 
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( B. ) 


Extract of a Letter from Bensamin Situiman, Professor of Chemis- 
try in Yale College, in reply to an inquiry similar to the seconn 
proposed to Dr. Woodward.—WSee p. 58. 


«Of our atmosphere, only one fifth part, by volume, is fitted to sus- 
tain life. That portion is oxygen gas; the remaining four fifths being 
azote or nitrogen gas, which, when breathed alone, kills by suffocation. 
The withdrawing of the oxygen gas, by respiration or otherwise, de- 
stroys the power of the atmosphere to sustain life, and this alone fur- 
nishes a decisive reason, why fresh air must be constantly supplied, in 
order to support animal life. But this is not all. Every contact of 
the air with the lungs, generates in the human subject from 6 to 8 per 
cent. of carbonic acid gas—the same gas that often destroys the lives 
of people who descend, incautiously, into wells, or who remain in 
close rooms, with a charcoal fire not under a flue. This gas—the 
carbonic acid—kills, it is true, by suffocation, as azote does, and as 
water acts in drowning. But this is not all. It acts positively, with a 
peculiar and malignant energy, upon the vital powers, which, even 
when life is not instantly destroyed, it prostrates or paralyzes, proba- 
bly through the nervous system. 

I find by numerous trials, made with my own jungs, that a confined 
portion of air,—sufficient, however, to fill the lungs perfectly with a 
full inspiration,—is so contaminated by a single contact, that a candle 
will scarcely burn in it at all; and, after three contacts, the candle 
will then go out, and an animal would die in it as quickly as if im- 
mersed in azote, or even in water. 

It is evident, therefore, that a constant renewal of the air is indis- 
pensable to safety as regards life, and no person can be compelled to 
breathe, again and again, the same portions of air, without manifest 
injury to health, and, it may be, danger to life. 

It follows, then, that the air of apartments, and especially of those 
occupied by many persons at once, ought to be thrown off by a free 
ventilation, and, when blown from the lungs, the same air ought not to 
be again inhaled, until it has been purified from the carbonic acid gas, 
and its due proportion of oxygen gas restored. ‘This is effected by 
the upper surface of the green leaves of trees and plants, when acted 
upon by the direct solar rays. The carbonic acid gas is then decom- 
posed, the carbon is absorbed to sustain, in part, the life of the plant, 
by affording it one element of its food, while the oxygen gas is libe- 
rated and restored to the atmosphere.” 
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(Cc. ) 


Extract of a Lettcr from Dr. Samuen G. Howe, Director of the In- 
stitution for the Education of the Blind, in Pearl Street, Boston.— 
See p. 3A. 


“T take it for granted, that the existence of blindness, in the human 
race, like every other physical infirmity, is the consequence of depart- 
ure from the natural laws of God; that the proportion of blind per- 
sons in every community is dependent upon the comparative degree of 
violation of the natural laws; and that scientific observation can in 
almost every case point to the kind and degree of violation. 

Imperfect vision, partial and total blindness, are more common 
among men than animals; and in civilized than in savage or barba- 
rous nations. It seems to be well ascertained, that blindness is more 
common as we approach the equator; and that on the same parallel it 
is more frequent in dry sandy soils, than in humid ones. 

It is supposed by some, that in very high latitudes blindness is more 
frequent than in the temperate zones, on account of the strong reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays by the snow; but besides that we have no statis- 
tical returns to confirm this opinion, there are other causes which 
make it doubtful; the solar rays are much less powerful, the days are 
short, and the tendency to local or general inflammations and con- 
gestions of blood, is much less in cold than in warm climates. With- 
out, however, dwelling upon general rules, I will come at once to 
causes operating in our own climate. 

Any one, who has reflected that man was created with a perfect 
physical organization—that his eye, the noblest organ of sense, was 
fitted to reach to a distant star, or to examine the texture of the gossa- 
mer’s web, will be struck by the fact, that every tenth man he meets 
is either near-sighted, or far-sighted, or weak-eyed, or has some affec- 
tation or other of the vision. Now, the frequency of this departure 
from the natural state of the vision, is not a fortuitous circumstance ; 
if there were but a single case, it must be referrible to a particular 
cause ; and, a fortiori, when it prevails in every section of the coun- 
try, and in every generation. Let us consider the greatest derange- 
ment of vision—blindness ; there are very few cases, where the eye is 
totally insensible to light; let us call every person blind, whose organ 
of vision is so permanently deranged, that he cannot distinguish the 
nails upon his fingers: for many persons can see how many fingers are 
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held up between the eye and a strong light, who cannot see the nails. 
Of persons blind to this degree, and of those totally blind, there are 
about one in 2000 in the United States. This calculation is warranted 
by statistical returns, which are liable to error, only in putting down 
too few. 

Of these 6500 persons, but very few lose their vision by wounds, 
injuries, or acute inflammation; the great majority are blind in 
consequence of violation of the natural laws, either by themselves or 
their parents ; for I hold it to be indisputable, that almost every case 
of congenital blindness, is the penalty paid by the sufferer for the fault 
of the parent or progenitor. ‘The number of cases of hereditary 
blindness, and of hereditary tendency to diseases of the eye, which 
have come under my observation, have established this beyond all 
doubt in my own mind. 

I have known many cases, where a parent, with defective vision, has 
had half his children blind ; and one case, where both parents had de- 
fective vision, and all their children, seven in number, were blind. 

There are, then, causes at work in our own community, which de- 
stroy the vision of 1-2000th part of our population, and impair the 
vision of a much greater part; and although each individual thinks 
himself secure, and attributes the blindness, or defective vision of his 
neighbor, to some accidental or peculiar circumstance, from which he 
himself enjoys immunity, yet the cause will certainly have its effect; 
the violation of the natural laws must have their penalty and their vic- 
tim—as a ball, shot into a dense crowd, must hit somebody. It is in- 
cumbent, then, upon each one, in his individual capacity, to avoid the 
remote and predisposing, as well as the immediate causes of impaired 
vision ; and it is incumbent on those, who have an influence upon the 
condition and regulations of society, to use that influence for the same 
end. 

It would lead to tedious details, to consider the various modes in 
which each individual or each parent should guard against the impair- 
ment of vision; but there are some obvious dangers to which children 
are exposed in schools, which may be pointed out in a few words. 

You will often see a class of children reading or writing with the 
sun shining on their books, or writing in a dark afternoon with their 
backs to the window, and their bodies obstructing its little light; and 
if you tell the master he is perilling the eyesight of his scholars, he 
thinks he gives you a complete discomfiture, by saying, that he has 
kept school so for ten years, and never knew a boy to become blind ; 
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nevertheless, it is a cause of evil, and so surely as it exists it will be 
followed by its effect. 

A boy reading by twilight, or by the blaze of a fire, or by moonlight 
even, will tell you he does not feel the effects; nevertheless, they fol- 
low as closely as the shadow upon the substance ; and, if ten years 
afterwards, you see the boy selecting glasses at an optician’s, and ask 
him what caused his imperfect vision, he will tell you that there was 
no particular cause ; that is, the amount of evil done at any particular 
time, was not perceptible—as a toper, whose system is tottering to 
ruin, cannot believe that any particular glass of brandy ever did him 
any harm. 

We should never read but in the erect posture ; we should never 
read when the arterial system is in a state of high action; we should 
never read with too much or too little light; we should never read 
with a dazzling light of the sun, or fire, striking on our face. 

School-rooms should be arranged in such a manner, that the light 
of the sun can be admitted in the right direction—not dazzling the 
eyes, but striking upon the books; there should be facilities for admit- 
ting the light fully in dark weather, and for excluding it partly when 
the sun shines brilliantly. | 

I believe an attention to the physiology and laws of vision, by pa- 
rents and instructors, would be of great benefit to children, and dimin- 
ish the number of opticians; for as surely as a stone thrown up will 
come down, so surely does exposure to causes of evil, bring the evil, 
at some time, in some way, upon somebody. 


Truly yours, 


SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


Horace Mann, Ese. 
¢ 


Secretary of the Board of Education. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 





The Board of Education, created by an act of the Legis- 
lature, approved 20th April, 1837, ask permission to 
submit their First Annual Report. 


The Board held its first meeting in the Council Cham- 
ber in Boston, on the 29th June, 1837. Authority hav- 
ing been given by the law creating the board to appoint 
a Secretary, the Honorable Horace Mann, late President 
of the Senate of the Commonwealth, was elected by bal- 
lot to that office. It being provided that the Secretary 
should receive a reasonable compensation for his services, 
not exceeding one thousand dollars per annum, it was 
unanimously agreed by the board, that this sum should be 
allowed as his salary ; it being understood that he should 
devote himself exclusively to the duties of his office. On 
this subject the board will ask permission to make a few 
observations in the sequel of their report. 

The duties of the board as prescribed by the statute 
are, Ist, to prepare and lay before the Legislature in a 
printed form, on or before the second Wednesday in Jan- 
uary, annually, an abstract of the school returns received 
by the secretary of the Commonwealth, and 2d, to make 
a detailed report to the Legislature of all their doings, 
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with such observations as their experience and reflection 
may suggest, upon the condition and efficiency of our 
system of popular education, and the most practicable 
means of improving and extending it. 

The first duty has been discharged. The board at an 
early day confided to their Secretary the duty of prepar- 
ing an abstract of the school returns. This abstract has 
been duly submitted to the Legislature, in a highly con- 
venient form. The recapitulation at its close, supersedes 
the necessity of presenting in this place any summary of 
its contents. Imperfect as such a document must neces- 
sarily be, it comprises a great amount of valuable infor- 
mation. ‘The board are of opinion, that, by such im- 
provements as experience may suggest, it will be in their 
power,—if authority be granted to them,—to render it 
still more instructive and useful. It is respectfully re- 
commended, that power be granted to the board, by the 
Legislature, to direct such amendments in the mode and 
time of making the returns, and in the mode of keeping 
the school-register, as will more effectually answer the 
purposes for which the returns are directed to be made. 

It is made the duty of the Secretary, “under the di- 
rection of the board, to collect information of the actual 
condition and efficiency of the common schools and other 
means of popular education; and to diffuse as widely as 
possible, throughout every part of the Commonwealth, 
information of the most approved and successful methods 
of arranging the studies and conducting the education of 
the young.” 

The limited powers conferred on the board left them 
scarce any discretion in the choice of the means, by 
which they could enable their secretary to discharge his 
duty as thus prescribed. It was necessary to depend al- 
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most exclusively on the voluntary co-operation of the 
people ; and mo way suggested itself in which this co- 
operation could be given so effectually, as through the 
medium of conventions called in each county of the Com- 
monwealth, to be composed of teachers, school-committee- 
men, and the friends of education generally, deputed 
from the several towns to attend these conventions. 
The conventions were so arranged as to time, as to be 
held successively at convenient intervals throughout the 
State, in order that the presence of the Secretary of the 
Board might be given at each county convention. It 
was the purpose of the board, that these meetings should 
also be attended by such members of their own body, as 
from their place of residence were able conveniently to 
be present, and this,—when other engagements permit- 
ted,—has been done.—In persuance of these views, an 
address was issued by the board to the people of the 
Commonwealth, a copy of which will be found subjoined 
to the report of the Secretary herewith presented. 

By way of preparation for the county conventions, < 
series of questions was prepared by the Secretary, and 
widely circulated throughout the Commonwealth, for the 
purpose of drawing forth and concentrating information 
on the most important points, connected with the subject 
of education. A copy of these questions is also subjoined. 

At the appointed time, the circuit of the county con- 
ventions was commenced by their Secretary, and the 
board feel warranted in saying, that his attendance and 
public addresses at these meetings were productive of the 
happiest effects. Seconded by an enlightened zeal for 
the improvement of education, on the part of those by 
whom these conventions were attended, it is believed that 
his services and efforts have been highly instrumental in 
awakening a new interest in the cause of school educa- 
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tion. At the semi-annual meeting of the board, on the 
first day of the present month, a detailed Report of his 
proceedings was submitted by the Secretary, with various 
observations on the leading topics which had engaged his 
attention, in the discharge of his duty. ‘This document 
will be found appended to the present report, and the 
board refer to it with great satisfaction, as a result of 
the organization of the Board of Education for the first 
year of its existence, in the highest degree creditable to 
its author, and likely to prove equally beneficial to the 
cause of education and acceptable to the people of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is not the province of the Board of Education to sub- 
mit to the Legislature, in the form of specific projects of 
law, those measures, which they may deem advisable for 
the improvement of the schools, and the promotion of the 
cause of education. ‘That duty is respectfully left by the 
board, with the wisdom of the Legislature and its com- 
mittees, on whom it is by usage devolved. Neither will 
it be expected of the board, on the present occasion, to 
engage in a lengthened discussion of topics, fully treated 
in their secretary’s report: to which they beg leave to 
refer, as embodying a great amount of fact, and the result 
of extensive observation skilfully generalized. The 
board ask permission only to submit a few remarks on 
some of the more important topics connected with the 
general subject. 

1. As the comfort and progress of children at school 
depend, to a very considerable degree, on the proper and 
commodious construction of school-houses, the board ask 
leave to invite the particular attention of the Legislature 
to their secretary’s remarks on this subject. Asa general 
observation, it is no doubt too true, that the school-houses 
in most of the districts of the Commonwealth are of an im- 
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fect construction. It is apprehended that sometimes at 
less expense than is now incurred, and in other cases, by 
a small additional expense, school-houses much more con- 
ducive to the health and comfort, and consequently to the 
happiness and progress of children, might be erected. 
Nor would it be necessary, in most cases, in order to in- 
troduce the desired improvements, that new buildings 
should be constructed. Perhaps in a majority of cases, 
the end might be attained to a considerable degree by al- 
terations aud additions to the present buildings. — [tis the 
purpose of the secretary of the board as early as_ practi- 
cable to prepare and submit a special report on the con- 
struction of school-houses. When this document shall be 
laid before them, it will be for the Legislature to judge, 
Whether any encouragement can, with good effect, be of- 
fered from the school fund, with a view to induce the 
towns of the Commouwealth to adopt those improve- 
ments in the construction of school-houses, which experi- 
ence and reason show to be of great practical importance, 
in carrying on the business of education. 

2. Very much of the efficiency of the best system of 
school education depends upon the fidelity and) zeal with 
which the office of a school committee-man ts performed. 
The board deem it unnecessary to dilate upon a subject 
so ably treated by their secretary. “The difficulties to be 
surmounted before the services of able and faithful school 
committee-men can be obtained, in perhaps a majority of 
the towns of the Commonwealth, are coufessedly great and 
various. They can be thoroughly overcome, ouly by the 
spirit of true patriotism, generously exerting itself toward 
the great end of promoting the tutellectua!l improvement of 
fellow-men. But it is in the power of the Legislature to 


remove some of the obstacles, among which, not the least 
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considerable, is the pecuniary sacrifice involved in the 
faithful and laborious discharge of the duties of t! ec! ool 
committee. The board haveunderstood, with great satisfac - 
tion, that the subject has been brought before the House of 
Representatives. They know of no reason why the mem- 
bers of school committees should not receive a reasonable 
compensation, as well as other municipal officers, of whom 
it isnot usually expected that they should serve the public 
gratuitously. ‘There are none whose labors faithfully 
performed are of greater moment to the general well- 
being. “The duties of a member of a school committee, 
if conscientiously discharged, are onerous 5; and oueht not 
to be rendered more so, by being productive of a heavy 
pecuniary loss, in the wholly unrequited devotion of time 
and labor to the public good. 

3. The subject of the education of teachers has been 
more than once brought before the Legislature, and is of 
the very highest importance in conneetion with the im- 
provement of our schools. ‘That there are all degrees of 
ski!l and success on the part of teachers, is matter of too 
familiar observation to need repetition; and that these 
must depend, in no small degree, on the experience of 
the teacher, and in his formation under a good discipline 
and method of instruction in early life, may be admitted 
without derogating, in any measure, from the importance 
of natural gilts and aptitude, in fitting men for this as for 


the other duties of society. Nor can it be deemed unsafe 


to insist that, while occupations requiring a very humble 
degree of intellectual effort and attainment demand a long 
continued training, it cannot be that the arduous and man- 
fold duties of the instructer of :youth, should be as well 
performed without as with a specific preparation for them. 
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In fact it must be admitted, as the voice of reason and ex- 
perience, that institutions for the formation of teachers 
must be established among us, before the all-important 
work of forming the minds of our children can be per- 
formed in the Lest possible manner, and with the greatest 
attainable success. 

No one who has been the witness of the ease and ef- 
fect with which instruction is imparted by one teacher, 
and the tedious pains-taking and unsatisfactory progress 
which mark the labors of another of equal ability and 
knowledge, and operating on materials equally good, can 
entertain a doubt that there is a mastery in teaching as in 
every other art. Nor is it less obvious that, within rea- 
sonable limits, this skill and this mastery may themselves 
be made the subjects of instruction and be communicated 
to others. 

We are not left to the deductions of reason on this sub- 
ject. In those foreign countries, where the greatest at- 
tention has been paid to the work of education, schools 
for teachers have formed an important feature in their 
systems, and with the happiest result. “The art of im- 
parting instruction has been found, like every other art, 
to improve by cultivation m_ institutions established for 
that specific object. New importance has been attached 
to the calling of the instructer by public opinion, from 
the circumstance that his vocation has been deemed one 
requiring systematic preparation and culture. Whatever 
tends to degrade the profession of the teacher in his own 
mind or that of the public of course impairs his useful- 
ness; and this result must follow from regarding instruc- 


tion as a business which in itself requires uo previous 
training. 
The duties which devolve upon the teachers even of 
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our common schools, particularly when attended by large 
numbers of both sexes, and of advanced years for learn- 
ers, (as is often the case,) are various, and difficult of 
performance. For their faithful execution no degree of 
talent and qualification is too great; and when we reflect 
in the nature of things that only a moderate portion of 
both can, in ordinary cases be expected, for the slender 
compensation afforded the teacher, we gain a new view 
of the necessity of bringing to his duties the advantage of 
previous training in the best mode of discharging them. 

A very considerable part of the benefit, which those 
who attend our schools might derive from them, is un- 
questionably lost for want of mere skill in the business of 
instruction, on the part of the teacher. ‘This falls with 
especial hardship on that part of our youthful population, 
who are able to enjoy, but for a small portion of the year, 
the advantage of the schools. For them it is of peculiar 
importance, that, from the moment of entering the school 
every hour should be employed to the greatest advantage, 
and every facility in imparting knowledge and every 
means cf awakening and guiding the mind be put 
luto instant operation: and where this is done, two 
months of schooling would be as valuable as a year pass- 
ed under a teacher destitute of experience and. skill. 
The board cannot but express the sanguine hope, that 
the time is not far distant, when the resources of public 
or private liberality wiil be applied in’ Massachusetts for 
the foundation of an justitution for the formation of teach- 
ers, In Which the present existing defect will be amply 
supplied. 

4. The subject of district school libraries is deemed of 
very great importance by the board. A foundation was 
made for the formation of such libraries, by the Act of 
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12th April 1837, authorizing an expenditure by each dis- 
trict of thirty dollars, for this purpose, the first year, and 
ten each succeeding year. Such economy has been in- 
troduced into the business of printing, that even these 
small sums judiciously applied for a term of years, will 
amply suffice for the desired object. To the attainment 
of this end it is in the power of booksellers and publish- 
ers to render the most material aid. There is no reason 
to doubt that if neat editions of books suitable for com- 
mon school libraries were published and sold at a very 
moderate rate, plainly and substantially bound, and placed 
iu cases well adapted for convenient transportation, and 
afterwards to serve as the permanent place of deposit, it 
would induce many of the districts in the Commonwealth 
to exercise the power of raising money for school libra- 
ries. A Leginning once made, steady progress would in 
many cases be sure to follow. Where circumstances did 
not adinit the establishment of a library in each district, 
it might very conveniently be deposited a proportionate 
part of the year in each district successively. But it 
would be highly desirable that each school-house should 
be furnished with a case and shelves suitable for the pro- 
per arrangement and safe keeping of books. The want 
of such a provision makes it almost impossible to begin 
the collection of a library; and where such provision is 
made, the library would be nearly sure to receive a steady 
increase. 

Although the Board are of opinion that nothing would 
more promote the cause of education among us, than the 
introduction of libraries into our district schools, they 
have not deemed it advisable to recommend any measure 
looking to the preparation of a series of volumes, of which 
such a library should be composed, aud their distribution, 
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at public expense. Whatever advantages would belong 
to a library consisting of books expressly written for the 
purpose, obvious difficulties and dangers would attend 
such an undertaking. ‘The board deem it far more ad- 
visable to leave this work to the enterprize and judgment 
of publishers, who would, no doubt, find it for their inter- 
est, to make preparations to satisfy a demand for district 
school libraries in the way above indicated. 

In this connection the board would observe, that much 
good might unquestionably be effected by the publication of 
a periodical journal or paper, of which the exclusive object 
should be to promote the cause of education, especially of 
common school education. Such a journal, conducted on 
the pure principles of christian philanthropy, of rigid ab- 
stinence from party and sect, sacredly devoted to the one 
object of education, to collecting and diffusing information 
on this subject, to the discussion of the numerous impor- 
tant questions which belong to it, to the formation of a 
sound and intelligent public opinion, and the excitement 
of a warm and cnergetic public sentiment, in favor of our 
schools, might render incalculable service. ‘The board 
are decidedly of opinion, that a journal of this description 
would be the most valuable auxiliary which could be 
devised to carry into execution the enlightened policy of 
the government in legislating for the improvement of the 
schools, and they indulge a sanguine hope that its estab- 
lishment will shortly be witnessed. 

5. ‘The subject of school books is perhaps one of more 
immediate and pressing interest. The multiplicity of 
school books and the imperfection of many of them is one 
of the greatest evils at present felt in our common schools. 
The board know of no way, in which this evil could be 


‘more effectually remedied, than by the selection of the 
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best of each class now in use, and a formal recommenda- 
tion of them by the Board of Education. Such a recom- 
mendation would probably cause them to be generally 
adopted ; but should this not prove effectual, and the evil 
be found to continue, it might hereafter be deemed expe- 
dient to require the use of the books thus recommended, 
as a condition of receiving a share of the benefit of the 
school fund. 


The foregoing observations are all that now occur to 
the Board of Education, as proper to be made to the Le- 
gislature, in connection with the improve.sent of our com- 
mon schools. They beg leave to submit an additional 
remark on the subject of their own sphere of operations. 
It is evident, from the nature of the case, that much of 
the efficiency and usefulness of the board must depend on 
the zeal and fidelity of its secretary, and that it is all im- 
portant to command, tu this office, the services of an in- 
dividual of distinguished talent and unquestioned charac- 
ter. No other qualifications will inspire the confidence 
generally of the people, and without that confidence, it is 
Impossible that his labors or those of the board should be 
crowned with success. The board ask permission to 
state, that they deem themselves very fortunate in hav- 
ing engaged the services of a gentleman so highly qualifi- 
ed as their secretary, to discharge the interesting duties 
of his trast; and they respectfully submit to the Legisla- 
ture the expediency of raising his compensation to an 
amount, Which could more fairly be regarded as a satis- 


factory equivalent for the employment of all his time. 
The board also think that a small allowance should be 
made for the contingent expenses of the secretary in the 
discharge of his duties, such as postage, stationary, and 
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occasional clerk hire. It is just, however, to add, that 
this proposal for an increase of salary, is made wholly 
without suggestion on the part of the secretary. 


In conclusion, the Board would tender their acknowl- 
edgments to their fellow citizens, who, by attending on 
the meetings of the county conventions, or in any other 
way, have afforded their cooperation in the promotion of 
the great cause of popular education. At most of these 
mectings permanent county conventions fer the improve- 
ment of education, have heen organized. Spirited ad- 
dresses have in almost every case emanated from the 
county meetings; well calculated to impart vigor and 
warinth to the public sentiment in reference to the cause 
of education. On the whoie, the board have reason to 
hope that an impulse has been given to the public mind 
on the subject of education, from which valuable effects 
may be anticipated. It will be their strenuous effort, un- 
der the auspices of the Legislature, and as far as the 
powers vested in them extend, to encourage and augment 
the interest, which has been excited, and they hope, as 
they shall acquire experience, that their labors will be- 
come more efficient. They do not flatter themselves, 
that great and momentous reforms are to be effected at 
once. Where the means employed are those of calm ap- 
peal to the understanding and the heart, a gradual and 
steady progress is all that can be expected ;—is all that 
should be desired. The schools of Massachusetts are not 
every thing that we could wish, but public opinion is 
sound in reference to their improvement. The voice of 
reason will not be uttered in vain. Experience, clearly 
stated in its results, will command respect, aud the board 
entertain a confident opinion that the increased attention 
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given to the subject will result in making our system of 
common school education fully worthy of the intelligence 
of the present day, and of the ancient renown of Massa- 
chusetts. 


All which is respectfully submitted by 


EDWARD EVERETT, 
GEORGE HULL, 
JAMES G. CARTER, 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 
GEORGE PUTNAM, 

LE. A. NEWTON, 
ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr., 
JARED SPARKS. 


Bosron, February 1, 1838. 


Note. Reverend Messrs. EMERSON DAVIS of Westfield, and THOM- 
AS ROBBINS of Rochester, members of the Board, were prevented by the 
distance of their respective places of residence from Boston, from being 
present at the adjoured meeting of the Board, at which the foregoing report 
was adopted. 
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To the Board of Education. 


GENTLEMEN :— 


The act of the Legislature, under which you were 
constituted, authorized the appointment of a secretary, 
and specifically prescribed his duties in the following 
words :—the Secretary “ shall, under the direction of the 
board, collect information of the actual condition and effi- 
ciency of the common schools and other means of popular 
education; and diffuse as widely us possible throughout 
every part of the Commonwealth, information of the most 
approved and successful methods of arranging the studies 
and conducting the education of the young, to the end that 
all children in this Commonwealth, who depend upon 
common schools for instruction, may have the best educa- 
tion which those schools can be made to impart.” Having 
accepted the office of Secretary of the Board, [ entered 
upon the public discharge of its duties about the close of 
the month of August last. But before devoting even the 
brief period of three months to a beginning of the work 
of “collecting information of the actual condition and 
efficiency” of about three thousand different public schools 
and several hundred permanent private schools and acad- 
emies, | was obliged to return to this city in order to pre- 
pare the “Annual Abstract of the School Returns,” 
which, by a law of the Commonwealth, was to be pre- 
pared and laid before the Legislature, in a printed form, 
on or before the second Wednesday in January inst. :— 
the labor of that preparation, having, by a vote of the 
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board, been devolved upon me. This last work has sup- 
plied me with almost incessant occupation ever since my 
return. It soon became a question, therefore, in my own 
mind, whether I ought not to consider myself debarred, 
by the briefness of the time, and the magnitude of the la- 
bor, from attempting, at this early period, to submit to 
the board, any report, relative to the “ condition and effi- 
ciency of our common schools and other means of popular 
education.” But as I was perfectly satisfied, that there 
were a few classes of facts and some important views, 
pertaining to this subject, in regard to which a more thor- 
ough examination would only supply additional facts of 
the same kind, and corroborate the same views by addi- 
tional arguinents, I thought it clearly to be my duty not 
to delay their communication for the sake of presenting 
them ina less imperfect form, or of fortifying obvious 
conclusions with cumulative evidence and argument. 

[ proceed, therefore, to state the principal sources of 
information consulted, together with some of the facts 
Jearned and of the conclusions formed. 

Between the twenty-eighth of August and the fifteenth 
of November last, I met conventions of the friends of 
education in every county in the state except Suffolk. 
With the exception of two counties, these conventions 
were very fully attended, almost all the towns in the re- 
spective counties being represented. ‘The character of 
the conventions for intelligence and moral worth has 
probably never been surpassed. Selfish and illaudable 
motives do not tempt men to abandon business and incur 
expense to attend distant meetings, when no emolument 
is to be secured nor offices apportioned. A desire to pro- 
mote a philanthropic object, whose full beneficence will 
not be realized until its authors shall have left the stage, 
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must have been the honorable impulse, which assembled 
them together. 

Statements, uncontradicted and unquestioned, publicly 
made at these conventions, by gentlemen worthy of en- 
tire confidence, respecting facts alleged to be within their 
own personal knowledge, | have considered as worthy of 
full reliance. 

Some weeks before commencing this tour of explora- 
tion, | addressed to the school committee of every town, 
a circular letter, specifying a number of topics upon 
which information was sought. A copy of that circular, 
together with the Address of the Board of Education, re- 
ferred to therein, is appended to this report. Direct writ- 
ten answers have been received from nearly half the 
towns in the state, together containing more than half its 
population. This information I regard as of an authentic 
and official character. 

Having, fortunately for this purpose, been so situated 
as to form a personal acquaintance with very many of 
those gentlemen, who, for the last ten years, have been 
members of one or the other branch of our state Legisla- 
ture, I determined to avail myself, as far as practicable, 
of this advantage to extend into details, and render more 
minute and particular my information upon the great sub- 
ject entrusted to me. I think ‘it not unworthy to be 
mentioned, that, for this purpose, I adopted a mode of 
travelling which made me perfect master of my own 
movements, and rendered it always convenient for me to 
stop and make inquiries, and to turn off my nearest course, 
whenever valuable information was snpposed to lie on 
either side of my direct route. In this way I have trav- 
elled between five and six hundred miles, besides going 
to Dukes County and Nantucket. I have been able, by 
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this means, to inspect the condition of many school- 
houses ; and I have personally examined or obtained ex- 
act and specific information regarding the relative size, 


construction and condition of about eight hundred of 


those buildings, and general information concerning, at 
least, a thousand more. ‘These, together with the school 
returns, which have been received this year from two 
hundred and ninety-four out of the three hundred and 
five towns in the Commonwealth, and such limited cor- 
respondence as I have been able to conduct, have been 
the principal sources of information consulted. 

It would be depriving many persons of a most honora- 
ble tribute to which they are completely entitled ; and it 


would withhold from the friends of the sacred cause of 


education one of the highest satisfactions, did I omit to 
declare, that, neither at the conventions, which have been 
held in the several counties, nor in my intercourse or cor- 
respondence with any one, has there been infused into 
this cause the slightest ingredient of partizan politics. In 
regard to this great subject, all have reverted to their nat- 
ural relations as fellow-men; discarding strifes about ob- 
jects which are temporary, for interests which are endur- 
ing. Ina spirit of harmony and unity, having brought 
the facts of individual experience and observation into 
common stock, they have regarded them as a fund, from 
which the wisest results were to be wrought out by the 
aid of common counsels. 

The object of the common school system of Massachu- 
setts was to give to every child in the Commonwealth a 
free, straight, solid path-way, by which he could walk 
directly up from the ignorance of an infant to a know- 
ledge of the primary duties of a man; and could acquire 
a power and an invincible will to discharge them. Have 
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our children such a way? Are they walking in it? 
Why do so many, who enter it, falter therein? Are 
there not many, who miss it altogether? What can be 
done to reclaim them? What can be done to rescue 
faculties, powers, divine endowments, graciously designed 
for individual and social good, from being perverted to 
individual and social calamity? ‘These are the questions 
of deep and intense interest, which I have proposed to 
myself, and upon which I have sought for information 
and counsel. 

Our institutions for the education of our children de- 
pend for their success not more upon the perfection of their 
individual parts, than upon their just adaptation and con- 
current working. The co-operation of many different 
agents is essential to their prosperity. In examining the 
causes of failure, therefore, in a system so extensive and 
complex, not only ought its several parts to be scrutinized 
and their details mastered ; but the relation and fitness of 
each wheel to the whole machinery should be scanned ; 
because parts, individually perfect, may counterwork each 
other from maladjustment, and thus impair or even wholly 
destroy the desired results. [ shall make no apology, 
therefore, for discarding all speculation and theory, and 
for descending at once to more useful, though perhaps 
less interesting, particulars; because nothing, however 
minute, can be unimportant, which will ultimately affect 
the value of the product. 

I am bound, here, to make a preliminary remark, to be 
steadily kept in view as a qualification of this entire report. 
In pointing out errors in our system, that they may be 
rectified, | wish at the same time, to aver my belief in 
the vast preponderance of its excellencies over its defects. 
A specification of the latter, therefore, however extensive, 
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is not to be understood as questioning the manifold supe- 
riority of the former. So, too, in adverting to non-per- 
formances of duty in any one class or body of men, or to 
adverse influences, exerted by any other class, | disclaim 
all personal implication whatever ; believing that the de- 
fects are mainly chargeable on the system, rather than the 
individual; and that, in some points, at least, the errors 
of the system have been rectified by the fidelity of its 
administrators. 

There are four cardinal topics, under which all consid- 
erations, relating to our common schools, naturally ar- 
range themselves. first in order is the situation, con- 
struction, condition and number of the school-houses. | 
mention the number of school-houses under this head, 
because in populous places, there is a temptation to build 
too few, and to compact too many scholars into one house ; 
while towns sparsely populated are beset with the oppo- 
site temptation, of making too minute a subdivision of 
their territory into districts; and thus, in attempting to 
accommodate all with a school-house near by, the accom- 
modation itself is substantially destroyed. In many cases, 
this pursuit of the incident works a forfeiture of the prin- 
cipal. A school-house is erected near by, but it is at the 
expense of having a school in it, so short, as to be of but 
little value. 

Secondly, the manner, whether intelligent and faithful, 
or inadequate and neglectful, in which school committee 
men discharge their duties. 

Thirdly, the interest felt by the community in the edu- 
cation of all its children ; and the position in which a cer- 
tain portion of that community stand in relation to the 
free schools. 


Fourthly, the competency of teachers. 
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First. When it is considered, that more than five-sixths 
of all the children in the state spend a considerable por- 
tion of the most impressible period of their lives in our 
school-houses, the general condition of those buildings and 
their influences upon the young, stand forth, at once, as 
topics of prominence and magnitude. ‘The construction of 
school houses connects itself closely with the love of 
study, with proficiency, health, anatomical formation, and 
length of life. These are great interests and therefore 
suggest great duties. It is believed that, in some im- 
portant particulars, their structure can be improved with- 
out the slightest additional expense ; and that, in other 
respects, a small advance in cost would be returned a 
thousand fold in the improvement of those habits, tastes, 
and sentiments of our children, which are so soon to be 
developed into public manners, institutions, and laws, and 
to become unchangeable history. But this topic of school- 
house architecture is too extensive for present examina- 
tion. It is my intention, as early as practicable, to pre- 
pare a separate report, which shall comprise under one 
view, and in some detail, the essentials of an edifice de- 
voted to the improvement of the whole life, by improving 
its beginning. 

Secondly. School committee men, both prudential and 
superintending, occupy a controlling position in relation 
to our common schools. ‘They are the administrators of 
the system ; and in proportion to the fidelity and intelli- 
gence, exercised by them, the system will flourish or de- 
cline. 

Although it is not always in the power of school com- 
mittees to introduce into the schools devoted and accom- 
plished teachers ; yet it is in their power, and it is a most 
responsible and solemn part of their duty, not to inflict upon 
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the children of a whole district the calamity of an ignorant, 
ill-tempered or profane teacher. It is no trivial arbitrament 
to decide whether a school shall be a blessing or a nuisance, 
and therefore the question of a teacher’s fitness is not to 
be guessed at, but solemnly pondered. If the husband- 
man by any effort of body or of mind, by toil or supplica- 
tion, could foredoom and predestinate what sort of seasons 
should spread mildew and barrenness over his fields and 
leave him empty granaries, or, what should make his pas- 
tures luxuriant and heap his garners ; he surely would not 
be content with conjecture, with superficial and scanty 
inquiry or with hasty decisions. And yet what the sea- 
sons are to the fields and crops of the farmer, the teacher 
is to the children of the school. Nay more; he is season 
and cultivation also. No part, therefore, of the examina- 
tion of applicants for schools is form. It is all substance. 
It is all pregnant with good or evil; because the certifi- 
cate of the committee is a commission to the teacher, un- 
der which he may usurp a place to do but little good, 
where another would do much; or, under which, perhaps, 
he may do great and remediless harm, without any ad- 
mixture of good. 

The law of 1826 required school committees to obtain 
evidence of the good moral character of all instructors, 
and to ascertain “by personal examination or otherwise, 
their literary qualifications and capacity for the govern- 
ment of schools.” In the Revised Statutes, the words 
‘Cor otherwise” were intentionally omitted. Hence the 
duty of personal examination became, in all cases, imper- 
ative. So great, however, is the tax, imposed by this 
requirement upon the time of committees, that, from the 
best information I have been able to obtain, [ am led to 
believe, that in a majority of instances, the examination 
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is either wholly omitted or is formal and superficial, rath- 
er than intent and thorough. 

The engagement of a teacher by the prudential com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of the committee of the 
town, is itself a step of great importance ; because there 
are intrinsic objections to the use of the veto power, by 
the latter, and it can never be exercised without reluc- 
tance and hazard. ‘The prudential committee ought not, 
therefore, to be compelled to close a bargain at the first 
offer, but he should have opportunity for full inquiries, or, 
at least, for availing himself of such information as might 
come in his way, during the season. ‘The law fixes 
no time for the election of prudential committee men, 
when chosen by the districts. In some large districts, 
through which I passed late in the autumn, that officer 
had not then been chosen for the current year. When 
chosen, he could have no opportunity for extended inqui- 
ry or discriminating selection, but would be almost com- 
pelled to employ the first person whom chance should 
throw in his way. 

Again ; the law expressly requires every teacher to ob- 
tain, from the school committee of the town, a certificate 
of his qualifications, ‘ before he opens the school.” ‘This 
implies, that it is a violation of duty on the part of a 
teacher to open a school, previously to obtaining such a 
certificate ; and also, on the part of the town committee, 
to examine a teacher after he has opened his school, for 


the purpose of giving him a retroactive certificate. Mag- 
istrates and officers might as well enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties, with the expectation of being qual- 
ified sometime before or after the close of their official 
term. The reason for this prohibition upon teachers and 
committees is unanswerable. After the teacher has in- 
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truded into the school. without a certificate, other consid- 
erations, besides fitness, come in, and strenuously urge, if 
they do not morally compel, the committee to give him 
one. Just before a school begins, parents generally make 
arrangements for dispensing with the personal services of 
their children. Some take them away from regular and 
profitable employments. During the first few weeks of 
a school, the children never study with the same facility, 
nor are they able to make the same progress, as after- 
wards. Even men cannot rally and apply their whole 
mental forces, on the first day of commencing an unac- 
customed work. It is a subject of universal regret with 
good teachers of short schools, that as soon as the school 
has gathered impetus, itis arrested. A change of teachers, 
when a school has just opened, is, in itself, a great misfor- 
tune ; because different persons have different regulations 
and different modes of administering them. In all schools, 
the harness of good order and discipline will chafe a little 
at first, and some time must elapse before it will sit easy. 
At the opening of a school, a teacher ought to learn the 
proficiency of his scholars, for the purpose of arranging 
classes, and as a basis of judicious advice in regard to ad- 
vanced studies. In the course of two or three weeks, a 
teacher of any discernment will get an insight respecting 
the peculiar temperament and disposition of each scholar, 
and he will find avenues or open them, by which a readi- 
er access can be had to his pupils’ minds. A school will 
but partially develope its powers of advancement, until 
teacher and pupils become acquainted; until the stand- 
ing relations between them are established, and their 
minds are so mutually fitted into each other as to work 
without friction. Suppose, at this moment, when the 
school ought to be under strong headway, the teacher is 
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presented to the committee for examination and approval ; 
and, in addition to such considerations as those above 
suggested, the prudential committee enforces the demand 
of a certificate with the plea, that it 1s now too late in 
the season to obtain any better substitute. Now, the 
painful alternative may be directly presented, either to 
approve an incompetent teacher, or to reject him and 
break up the school :—two modes about equally eflicient 
in ruining the school for that season. Between these 
evils, however, there is a choice ;—a_ badly kept school 


being worse than none. Yet the first is the branch of 


the alternative far the most likely to be accepted; be- 
cause the evil of breaking up the school is instant and 
impending, while that of its continuance, though greater, 
is remote; and it is a rule, lamentably prevalent in 
the actions of men, that when a less but immediate evil 
comes in competition with one far greater, but more re- 
mote, the former prevails. ‘The malignity of the case is, 
that it enlists all the good motives of the committee on 
the bad side. 

From facts, which have come to my knowledge, I am 
constrained to believe, that, in two thirds at least of the 
towns in the Commonwealth, this provision of the law is 
more or less departed from. And in the great majority 
of cases, where an examination is had, previous to the 
opening of the school, it takes place on the very eve of 
its commencement, when the evils above enumerated, 
must partially ensue from a rejection of the candidate, 
and, therefore, undue motives in favor of granting a certi- 
ficate must have a proportionate force. 

Another evasion of much rarer occurrence, though of a 
far more mischievous tendency, 1s, that the school is kept 
for the stipulated period, and then the prudential committee 
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gives the teacher an order on the town treasurer, and the 
town treasurer pays the money without any certificate ever 
having been obtained or applied for. Indeed, the relation 
between the prudential and the town committee, in re- 
gard to the employment of teachers, contains in itself an 
element of variance or hostility, which is oftentimes de- 
veloped into open rupture, and more often, perhaps, sup- 
pressed, by injurious yielding and acquiescence on the 
part of the latter. So manifest is this tendency, and so 
unhappy its consequences, that very many judicious men 
maintain the expediency of vesting the whole power of 
employing teachers in the town committee. 

Another duty of the town cominittee is that of directing 
what books shall be used in the schools. ‘There is a 
public evil of great magnitude in the multiplicity and di- 
versity of elementary books. ‘They crowd the market 
and infest the schools. One would suppose there might be 
uniformity in rudiments at least; yet the greatest variety 
prevails. Some books claim superiority because they make 
learning easy, and others, because they make it difficult. 
All decry their predecessors, or profess to have discovered 
new and better modes of teaching. By a change of 
books a child is often obliged to unlearn what he had la- 
boriously acquired before. In many important particulars, 
the pronunciation, the orthography and the syntax of our 
language changes, according to the authority consulted. 
Truth and philosophy, in regard to teaching, assume so 
many shapes, that common minds begin to doubt, wheth- 
er there be truth or philosophy under any. The advan- 
tages of cheapness, resulting from improvements in the 
art of printing, are intercepted from the public to whom 
they rightfully belong, and divided among compilers. 
Over this, as an expensive public mischief, as a general 
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discouragement to learning, and as a misfortune of the 
Commonwealth, town committees have no control. But 
it is still in their power, and it is an important and sub- 
stantial part of their duty, as enjoined by Jaw, ‘to direct 
what books shall be used in the several schools,” in their 
respective towns. When the committee fail in directing 
what books shall be used, a way is opened for the intro- 
duction of books which are expressly prohibited by law, 
as “calculated to favor the tenets of particular sects of 
christians.”” Under such omission, also, the school house 
may cease to be neutral ground between those different 
portions of society, now so vehemently contending against 
each other on a variety of questions of social and national 
duty. Instances of both kinds have occurred, and were, 
under such circumstances, to be expected ; because it is 
the nature of extreme views to make all other truths 
bow down before the idolized truth. But the liability 
and the temptation should be cut off. Would the disci- 
ples of hostile doctrines look forward, and foresee to what 
results a breach of the truce in regard to the school-room 
must infallibly lead, it seems scarcely credible, that each 
should not agree, in good faith, to refrain from every at- 
tempt to pre-occupy the minds of school children with his 
side of vexed and complicated questions, whether of state 
or theology ; and that all should not concur, in regard to 
an evil so self-propagating and ruinous, in enforcing meas- 
ures, which would bar out the possibility of its occurrence. 
The only reason, urged by school committees for a non- 
compliance with the provision of law in relation to select- 
ing books, is, that parents object to the expense of pur- 
chasing so many new books, as would give uniform sets 
to the schoo]. Hence the evil is endued with a self- 
perpetuating power ; because, as it increases, the obstacle 
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to its removal increases also. Where a diversity of books 
prevails in a school, there will necessarily be unfitness 
and maladjustment in the classification of scholars. ‘Those 
who ought to recite together are separated by a difference 
of books. If eight or ten scholars, in geography for in- 
stance, have eight or ten different books, as has sometimes 
happened, instead of one recitation for all, there must be 
eight or ten recitations. ‘Thus the teacher’s time is 
crumbled into dust and dissipated. Put a question to a 
class of ten scholars, and wait a moment for each one to 
prepare an answer in his own mind, and then name the 
one to give the answer, and there are ten mental opera- 
tions going on simultaneously ; and each one of the ten 
scholars will profit more by this social recitation, than he 
would by a solitary one of the same length. But if there 
must be ten recitations, instead of one, the teacher is, as 
it were, divided by ten, and reduced to the tenth part of 
a teacher. Nine tenths of his usefulness is destroyed. 
The same would be true in regard to most other studies. 
This irretrievable loss is incurred merely because parents 
will not agree to procure the best books. 

It would seem, beforehand, that no duty of school 
committees could be more acceptable to parents, than 
that of enforcing a uniformity of books in all the schools 
ofa town. Every school, where there are no regulations 
upon this subject, holds out a standing invitation to every 
book-pedlar and speculator to foist in his books, which 
may be new, or they may be books whose sheets have 
been printed for years, but garnished with a new title- 
page bearing a recent date. The diversity may be ag- 
gravated through the intervention of the teacher, who 
often desires to introduce the books from which he, him- 
self, learnt or has been accustomed to teach. But'if the 
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books are prescribed, all applications for a change must 
be made directly to the committee, and imposition be- 
comes impracticable, or, at least, the chances of it are 
very much reduced. While the diversity continues, each 
succeeding teacher will urge the children to procure his 
favorite books ; the children will importune their parents, 
and enough of them will prevail to perpetuate the mis- 
chief. ‘There cannot be a doubt, that the aggregate ex- 
pense of books for any given number of years, will be 
much greater in towns where the committee are thwarted 
by the parents in the discharge of this duty, than in 
towns where it is duly performed. In this, as in any 
other operation or business whatever, the absence of sys- 
tem and pre-arrangement doubles cost and halves profits. 
Families can rarely remove from one town to another ; 
and, very often, they cannot, even from one district to 
another in the same town, without incurring the expense 
of a new set of books for their children. This bears, in 
every respect, most hardly upon the poor. 

Notwithstanding the manifest advantages of a perform- 
ance of this branch of duty, and the grievous mischiefs 
resulting from its neglect, it is neglected in about one 
hundred towns, or one third part of the towns in the 
Commonwealth. 

The law further provides, that, in case any scholar 
shall not be furnished by his parent, master or guardian 
with the requisite books, “he shall be supplied therewith 
at the expense of the town.” Few things seem more 
preposterous, than to send children to school or to keep 
them there, for the purpose of not studying. Half a do- 
zen children, stationed in different parts of a school, with 
nothing to do for want of books, will soon enlist three 
times their number in the same service. In not less than 
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forty towns is this duty wholly omitted. Children attend 
school, surrounded by temptations to mischief and with- 
out any means of occupation. 

An inquiry into the “ regulation and discipline”’ of the 
schools is another of the duties enjoined upon the town 
committee ; and so important is this duty in the judgment 
of the law, that its performance is commanded, not only 
at the opening and close of the schools, but at each of 
the monthly visitations. Under this head many points 
are embraced, vital to the cause of common school edu- 
cation. I will give but a single example. The “regu- 
lation” of a school comprises the means of ensuring as 
much punctuality and regularity as possible in the attend- 
ance of all the children in the district. Absences and 
tardiness are great obstructions to progress. The punc- 
tual are injured by them hardly less than the delin- 
quent. In some towns, the excellent practice of keep- 
ing daily registers by the teachers, to be exhibited to 
the committee at each visitation ; of holding the scholars 
to a strict account for all absences, and of discouraging 
desertion from the school by all other practicable means, 
has obviated almost all delinquencies of this kind. In 
other towns, where the attendance upon school is prompt- 
ed by no motive, nor enforced by any salutary regulation ; 
habits of idleness and truantship in the present children 
are laying the foundations of vagrancy, poverty and vice 
in the future men. 

In connection with this topic of the “ regulation” of a 
school, as one of the means of securing punctuality in the 
attendance of scholars, it is material to advert to another 
provi.) nof the law, which makes it the joint and several 
duty of schoul committees, resident ministers of the gos- 
pel, and selectmen, “in their several towns to exert their 
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influence and use their best endeavors, that the youth of 
their towns shall regularly attend the schools established 
for their instruction.” The success attendant upon the 
exertions of these officers to secure a “regular” attend- 
ance upon schools, will appear by the following state- 
ment. 
The whole number of children, in the two 
hundred and ninety-four towns which have 
made returns, who are between four and siz- 
teen years of age is 177,053 
If from this nuinber we deduct twelve thou- 
sand, as the number of children, who attend 
private schools and academies, and do not at- 
tend the public schools at all, there will re- 


main 165,053 
The whole number of scholars of all ages, 
attending school in the winter is 141,837 
The whole number of scholars of all ages 
attending school in summer 122,889 
The average attendance in winter is 111,520 
Do. Do. in summer is 94,956 


So that the average attendance, in winter of 
children of all ages, falls below the whole 
number of children in the state between four 
and sixteen years of age, who depend wholly 
upon the common schools 53,533 
And in summer it falls below that number 70,097 
That is, a portion of the children, dependant wholly 
upon the common schools, absent themselves from the 
winter school either permanently or occasionally, equal to 
a permanent absence of about one-third of their whole 
number ; and a portion absent themselves from the sum- 
mer schools, either permanently or occasionally equal to 
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a permanent absence of considerably more than two-fifths 
of their whole number. 

The average length of all the schools in the two hun- 
dred and ninety-four towns heard from, is six months and 
twenty-five days each, for the whole year. Were the 
Winter and summer terms equal in length, this average 
would give three months and twelve days and a half to 
each. But, on account of the voluntary absences from 
school, the winter term is reduced to the scholars, on an 
average, to about two months and one week, and the 
summer term to two months and an inconsiderable frac- 
tion; or taking both winter and summer terms, to about four 
months and one week in the year. And so much as some 
scholars, dependant upon the common school, actually at- 
tend school more, just so much, do others actually attend 
less. 

Were it certain that the number, one hundred and sev- 
enty-seven thousand and fifty-three was not an over esti- 
mate of the children between four and sixteen years of 
age; and did the returns embrace all the children of all 
ages attending in all the public schools, it would appear 
that forty-two thousand one hundred and sixty-four chil- 
dren, wholly dependant upon the common schools, have 
not, the past year, attended school at all in the summer ; 
and twenty-three thousand two hundred and sixteen, nei- 
ther in summer nor winter. There is some reason to be- 
lieve, that from omissions in the returns, and, perhaps, 
from other causes, the total of the children of all ages, at- 
tending all the schools, is rather too low. After making 
every possible allowance, however, the returns exhibit 
frightiul evidence of the number of children, who either 
do not go to school at all or go so little as not to be reck- 
oned among the scholars. 
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In this state, where the traditional habits and usages 
of the people exact some term of apprenticeship for all arts 
—:xeept for the most difficult of all, the art of teaching— 
a intelligent and assiduous committee can do much, by 
way of counsel and sympathy, to encourage teachers, if 
not to capacitate them for the discharge of their delicate 
and arduous work. No person, fitted by nature even for 
a temporary guardianship of the young, if not specially 
taught and skilled for his office, can remain in school a 
single week, without a deep consciousness of incapacity 
for interesting, guiding, and elevating the beings, entrust- 
ed to his tutelage. In this condition of things, the com- 
mittee are his only resource ; and, if they also are incom- 
petent to counsel and enlighten, accident and darkness 
must preside over the education of our youth. 

Another important duty enjoined upon school commit- 
tees is the visitation of the schools. Such visitations may 
be a moral incitement to the scholars of great efficacy. 
Advice, encouragement, affectionate persuasion, coming 
from stich of their townsmen as the children have been 
accustomed to regard with respect or veneration, will sink 
deep and remain long in their hearts. Wise counsel from 
acknowledged superiors makes a deep impress. It comes 
with the momentum of a heavy body, falling from a great 
height. ‘The same counsel, if the same could be had, 
from men, whom the children hold in no respect or es- 
teem, might be remembered only to be ridiculed. The 
visitations of the committee break in upon the monotony 
of the school. ‘They spur the slothful and reward the 
emulous and aspiring. ‘To suppose, that the children in 
a school will ever feel a keen, impulsive interest in learn- 
ing, while parents and neighbors are disregardful of it, is 
to suppose the children to be wiser than the men. The 
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stimulus of acting under the public eye, though an infe- 
rior motive, is still an allowable one, amongst adults. To 
the mind of the sworn officer, is it not more present than 
his oath? Do not much of the uprightness and thorough- 
ness brought to the discharge of public duties, depend 
upon their being performed under public inspection. And 
why, in regard to children, may we not avail ourselves of 
this innate sentiment as an auxiliary in the attainment of 
knowledge ; always holding it subordinate to the supreme 
sentiment of duty? I have heard hundreds of teachers, 
with one voice, attest its utility. Such visitations by the 
committee, are not less useful to teachers than to pupils. 
While all due respect should be accorded to teachers— 
and certainly no class in the community are more deserv- 
ing both of emolument and of social consideration, than 
they—yet as our school system is now administered, we 
are not authorized to anticipate any more fidelity and 
strenuousness in the fulfilment of duty from them, than 
from the same number of persons engaged in any reputa- 
ble employment. This state employs, annually, in the 
common schools, more than three thousand teachers, at 
an expense of more than four hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars, raised by direct taxation. But they have 
not one-thousandth part the supervision which watches 
the same number of persons, having the care of cattle or 
spindles or of the retail of shop goods. Who would retain 
his reputation, not for prudence, but for sanity, if he em- 
ployed men on his farm or in his factory or clerks in his 
counting-room, month after month, without oversight and 
even without inquiry? In regard to what other service, 
are we so indifferent, where the remuneration swells to 
such an aggregate ? 

Being deeply impressed with these views, I inserted in 
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the circular an interrogatory upon this subject, and 
wherever | have been, | have made constant inquiries 
whether this duty of visitation were performed, agreeably 
to law. I have heard from nearly all the towns in the 
state. The result is, that not in more than fifty or sixty 
towns, out of the three hundred and five, has there been 
any pretence of a compliance with the law ; and in regard 
to some of these towns, after a reference to the requisi- 
tions of the statute, the allegation of a compliance has 
been withdrawn, as having been made in ignorance of the 
extent of its provisions. 

It would be unjust to attribute the omission even of 
this important duty to any peculiar deadness or dormancy, 
on the part of committees, towards the great interest of 
our common schools. No body of men in the community 
have performed services for the public, at all comparable 
to theirs, for so little of the common inducements of 
honor and emolument. In not more than about one fifth 
part of the towns, do the committee receive either com- 
pensation or reimbursement for devoting from six to sixty 
days of time to the duties of their office, and for incurring 
expenses of horse and carriage hire, amounting to fen or 
twenty, and sometimes even to thirty dollars per annum. 
Where any thing is given, it rarely exceeds a quarter of 
the lowest wages of day labor. The towns paying most 
liberally, [ believe, are Falmouth and Sandwich, in the 
county of Barnstable, where one dollar a day, and six 
pence a mile for travel, are given. Ina very few other 
towns, the compensation is fixed at seventy-five cents for 
each visit, (understood to occupy a full half day); ina 
few more, fifty cents a visit is paid; but in most other 
vases, it is a small fixed sum to be given to the chairman 
or the secretary of the committee, or to be divided be- 
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tween the members of the board ;—as in Lincoln, ten 
dollars to the chairman; in Haverhill and Hingham, ten 
dollars to the clerk or secretary ; in East Hampton, eight 
dollars for the whole board; in Cummington and Ware- 
ham, five dollars for each member: in Franklin, three 
dollars for each; in Williamsburgh, once, nine dollars for 
all, and so forth. ‘To the inquiry, whether paid or not? 
the letter of the answer in some cases, and, in many oth- 
ers, the spirit of it, has been, ‘‘ nevther paid nor thanked.” 
In many cases, where gentlemen have served gratuitously 
in the office for several years, and have then presented a 
bill for expenses merely, they have been dropped from 
the board for the ensuing year: in others, where, after 
having served for years in succession, and, having been 
re-elected, they have offered to accept, on condition of 
receiving half as much as was allowed for working upon 
the highways, as a means of defraying their expenses, the 
offer has been rejected by a vote of the town, and the 
vacancy more cheaply filled. Neither does there seem 
to be any social consideration attached to the station. 
While the office of selectman and of representative to the 
general court, is often an object of avidity, the more use- 
ful, responsible, and intrinsically honorable office of school 
committee man, is shunned as thankless and burdensome. 
It is not to be disguised, that, in many places, it encoun- 
ers Opposition and reproach, just in proportion to the 
ndelity with which its obligations are observed. In many 
of the principal towns in the Commonwealth, committee 
wen have been chosen, year after year, by not more than 
ten or twenty votes; and, upon their declining, the va- 
cancies have been filled by as small a number. In one 
town, containing three hundred voters, they were once 
chosen by three votes. In many places it is strikingly 
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observable, that persons desirous of certain other offices, 
are especially wary of this. In others, again, it has been 
necessary to resort to the expedient of electing persons 
not present at the meeting, in order that the office might 
be nominally filled. Other towns, again, have chosen 
them, in order to avoid the penalty of the law, and to 
obtain their distributive share of the school fund, with an 
express understanding that they should discharge none of 
their duties, except making their return to the Secretary 
of State. 

Dormancy and deadness, therefore, in regard to this 
plastic institution, now moulding and fashioning the be- 
ings upon whom all the interests of society are so soon to 
devolve, seem chargeable upon the people, who not only 
deny all remuneration for the loss of time, and even all 
reimbursement for expenses incurred ; but many of 
whom thwart and baffle the due administration of the 
office, and render the duties they impose onerous and un- 
welcome. Hence it often happens, that the citizens, 
best qualified for the station, decline its acceptance ; or, 
having accepted it, they abridge its labors, and thereby 
curtail its usefulness. Clergymen allege, that their rela- 
tion to the schools has been modified by recent legislation. 
Their parishes were once territorial, now they are poll ; 
and thus the special relation they once sustained to all 
the schools within their territory, is dissolved. Once they 
owed a special debt to society for their immunity from 
taxation; now that obligation is cancelled. From this 
or some other cause it has happened, that a public school, 
kept the whole twelve months in a place where several 
clergymen were constantly resident, has never been vis- 
ited by any of them for a succession of years. Public 
men and professional men decline the service on account 
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of their various engagements. ‘The industrious aver, that 
‘time is money ;” thus alleging a maxim, designed only 
to enforce a lower duty, as a justification for disregarding 
a higher; and forgetting that it is no more tre that 
‘time is money,” than it is that ‘ time is knowledge, or 
wisdom, or virtue,” because it may be converted into the 
latter, as easily and certainly as into the former. But, I 
repeat, the fault is in the system, more than in the indi- 
viduals. At every convention [ have attended, from 
every intelligent individual with whom I have conversed, 
no opinion has been so universal and emphatic, as that 
our institution of common schools will continue to lan- 
guish and cannot be revived, until wise boards of school 
committee men shall, themselves, be a living exposition 
of the law; and shall make all its provisions in regard to 
the ‘examination of teachers,” the ‘selection’? and 
‘‘supply” of books, the “ visitation” and * the regulation 
and discipline of the schools,” and ‘the habits and pro- 
ficiency of the scholars,” as legible in their actions as on 
the pages of the statute book. 

The law exacts a performance of duty from other mu- 
nicipal officers, under the sanction of a penalty ; because, 
as they receive something by way of fee or per diem al- 
Jowance, they may well be held amenable for any official 
delinquency. But the framers of the law prescribing the 
duties of committee men, must have felt the flagrant in- 
justice of denouncing any penalty for derelictions, when 
the demands upon time and money were so ample, and 
the requital nothing. Hence an entire abandonment of 
duty involves no forfeiture, and subjects to no animad- 
version. Such abandonment has occurred, and been tol- 
erated and acquiesced in, if not demanded, by public 
sentiment. At one convention it was stated, openly and 
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without contradiction, by a gentleman of high respectabil- 
ity, in the presence of his colleagues and others, who 
must have known the case, that in his town, containing 
about forty school districts, the school committee, for 
eight or more successive years, had never examined a 
teacher, nor visited a school. During this long intermis- 
sion of duty, the children in the public schools passed 
through two thirds of the whole of their school-going life. 
Many other cases have come to my knowledge, calculated 
to excite the deepest alarm in every mind, which sees the 
character of the next generation of men foreshadowed 
and prophesied in the direction which is given to the 
children of this. 

I feel it my duty, therefore, to submit to the Board of 
iducation the expediency of recommending to the gen- 
eral court, the appropriation of some portion of the in- 
come of the school fund, when divided among the towns, 
as a compensation to school committees for the discharge 
of duties, so laborious and influential, Were this done, 
there would then be justice and propriety, certaily in ca- 
ses of gross deliuiguency, in subjecting them to legal an- 
imadversion ; or, withholding from their respective towns 
their share of the annual apportionment. This course 
would relieve the towns from the burden of taxing them- 
selves to pay the committee. The single fact of being 
obliged to render a written account to the town, of their 
services, at the end of each year, would prompt to punc- 
tuality and fidelity, and create another impulse to duty. 
It may be said, that in some towns, the money would be 
paid without much valuable consideration in services ren- 
dered ; but this, it is believed, would happen in but few 
cases, even at first, and would not be lastingly true, any 
where. Such a provision might require some slight mod- 
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ification in the constitution of the board of town commit- 
tees. Indeed, is it not worthy of consideration, whether 
some plan may not be adopted in distributing the income 
of the school fund, which would assist towns or districts 
in purchasing apparatus or school libraries, or in doing some 
other thing for the benefit of the schools, which they can- 
not conveniently, or will not ordinarily do without such 
assistance. The fund would then be a stimulant instead 
of an opiate. 

Could the complement of service be secured from com- 
mittees as well without compensation, as with it; un- 
doubtedly such unbought efforts would infuse into the sys- 
tem a quicker life and a higher energy ; because work is 
always better done, just in proportion as it is done from 
a higher motive. But in this case, I am satisfied, that the 
only alternative presented us is, between a groping and 
dilatory performance on the one hand, and such faithful, 
though not wholly disinterested efforts, on the other, as 
may be commanded for a moderate requital. 

It is obvious, that neglectful school committees, incom- 
petent teachers, and an indifferent public may go on, de- 
grading each other, until the noble system of free schools 
shall be abandoned by a people, so self-abased as to be un- 
conscious of their abasement. 

Thirdly. Another topic, in some respects kindred to 
the last, is the apathy of the people themselves towards 
our common schools. ‘The wide usefulness of which this 
institution is capable is shorn away on both sides, by two 
‘auses diametrically opposite. On one side there is a por- 
tion of the community who do not attach sufficient value 
to the system to do the things necessary to its healthful 
and energetic working. ‘They may say excellent things 
about it, they may have a conviction of its general utility ; 
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but they do not understand, that the wisest conversation 
not embodied in action, that convictions too gentle and 
quiet to coerce performance, are little better than worth- 
less. The prosperity of the system always requires some 
labor. It requires a conciliatory disposition, and oftentimes 
a little sacrifice of personal preferences. A disagreement 
about the location of a school-house, for instance, may oc- 
casion the division of a district, and thus inflict: perma- 
nent Impotency upon each of its parts. In such cases, a 
spirit of forbearance and compromise averting the evil, 
would double the common fund of knowledge for every 
child in the territory. Except in those cases, where it is 
made necessary by the number of the scholars, the dismem- 
berment of a district, though it may leave the body, drains 
out its life-blood. So through remissness or ignorance on 
the part of parent and teacher, the minds of children may 
never be awakened to a consciousness of having, within 
themselves, blessed treasures of innate and noble fac- 
ulties, far richer than any outward possessions can be; they 
may never be supplied with any foretaste of the enduring 
satisfactions of knowledge; ard hence, they may attend 
school for theallotted period, merely asso many male and fe- 
male automata, between four and sixteen years of age. As 
the progenitor of the human race, after being perfectly fash- 
ioned in every limb and organ and feature, might have 
Jain ull this time, a motionless body in the midst of the 
beautiful garden of Eden, had not the Creator breathed 
into hima living soul; so children, without some favoring 
influences to woo out and cheer their faculties, may re- 
main mere inanimate forms, while surrounded by the par- 
adise of knowledge. It is generally believed, that there 
is an increasing class of people amongst us, who are losing 
sight of the necessity of securing ample opportunities for 
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the education of their children. And thus, on one side, 
the institution of common schools is losing its natural sup- 
port, if it be not incurring actual Opposition. 

Opposite to this class, who tolerate, from aprthy, a 
depression in the common schools, there is another class 
who affix so high a value upon the culture of their chil- 
dren, and understand so well the necessity of a skilful 
preparation of means for its bestowment, that they turn 
away from the common schools, in their depressed state, 
and seek, elsewhere, the helps of a more enlarged and 
thorough education. Thus the standard, in descending to 
a point corresponding with the views and wants of one 
portion of society, falls below the demands and the re- 
gards of another. Out of different feelings grow different 
plans; and while one remains fully content with the 
common school, the other builds up the private school or 
the academy. The education fund is thus divided into 
two parts. Neither of the halves does a quarter of the 
good which might be aecomplished by a union of the 
whole. One party pays an adequate price, but hasa poor 
school; the other has a good school, but at more than 
four-fold cost. Were their funds and their interest com 
bined, the poorer school might be as good as the best ; 
and the dearest almost as low as the cheapest. This last 
mentioned class embraces a considerable portion, perhaps 
a majority of the wealthy persons in the state ; but it al- 
so includes another portion, numerically much greater, 
who, whether rich or poor, have a true perception of the 
sources of their children’s individual and domestic well- 
being, and who consider the common necessaries of their 
life, their food and fuel and clothes, and all their bodily 
comforts as superfluities, compared with the paramount 
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necessity of a proper mental and moral culture of their 
offspring. 

The maintenance of free schools rests wholly upon the 
social principle. It is emphatically a case where men, 
individually powerless, are collectively strong. The pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts, being more than eighty to the 
square mile, gives it the power of maintaining common 
schools. ‘Take the whole range of the western and 
south-western states, and their population, probably, does 
not exceed a dozen or fifteen to the square mile. Hence, 
except in favorable localities, common schools are impos- 
sible ; as the population upon a territory of convenient 
size for a district, is too small to sustaina school. Here, 
nothing is easier. But by dividing our funds, we cast 
away our natural advantages. We voluntarily reduce our- 
selves to the feebleness of a state, having but half our 
density of population. 

It is generally supposed, that this severance of inter- 
ests, and consequent diminution of power, have increased 
much of late, and are now increasing in an accelerated 
ratio. ‘This is probable, for it is a self-aggravating evil. 
Its origin and progress are simple and uniform. Some 
few persons in a village or town, finding the advantages 
of the common school inadequate to their wants, unite to 
establish a private one. They transfer their children from 
the former to the latter. The heart goes with the treas- 
ure. ‘The common school ceases to be visited by those 
whose children are in the private. Such parents decline 
serving as committee men. ‘They have now no personal 
motive to vote for or advocate any increase of the town’s 
annual appropriation for schools; to say nothing of the 
temptation to discourage such increase in indirect ways, 
or even to vote directly against it. If, by this means, 
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some of the best scholars happen to be taken from the 
common school, the standard of that school is lowered. 
The lower classes in a school have no abstract standard 
of excellence, and seldom aim at higher attainments than 
such as they daily witness. All children, like all men, 
rise easily to the common level. ‘There, the mass stop ; 
strong minds only ascend higher. But raise the stand- 
ard, and, by a spontaneous movement, the mass will rise 
again and reach it. Hence the removal of the most for- 
ward scholars from a school is not a small misfortune. 
Again; the teacher of the common school rarely visits or 
associates except where the scholars of his own school are 
the origin of the acquaintance, and the bond of attach- 
ment. All this inevitably depresses and degrades the com- 
mon school. In this depressed and degraded state, another 
portion of the parents find it, in fitness and adequacy, in- 
ferior to their wants; and, as there is now a private 
school in the neighborhood, the strength of the induce- 
ment, and the facility of the transfer, overbalance the ob- 
jection of increased expense, and the doors of the com- 
mon school close, at once, upon their children, and upon 
their interest in its welfare. Thus another blow is dealt ; 
then others escape ; action and reaction alternate, until the 
common school is left to the management of those, who 
have not the desire or the power either to improve it or 
to command a better. Under this silent, but rapid cor- 
rosion, it recently happened, in one of the most flourish- 
ing towns of the state, having a population of more than 
three thousand persons, that the principal district school 
actually run down and was not kept for two years. I 
have been repeatedly assured, where every bias of my 
informants would lead them to extenuate and not to 
magnify the facts, that, in populous villages and central 
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districts, where there is naturally a concentration of 
wealth and intelligence, and a juster appreciation of the 
blessings of a good education, and where, therefore, the 
common school ought to be the best in the town, it was 
the poorest. 

Believing that this subject bears very nearly the same 
relation to the healthfulness of our republican institutions, 
that air does to animal life, I must solicit for it, in some 
detail, the consideration of the Board. Our law enacts, 
that every town containing five hundred families, or house- 
holders, (taken here to be equivalent to three thousand in- 
habitants, or six persons to a family, on an average, ) shall 
maintain a school, to be kept by a master of competent 
ability and good morals, ‘‘ for the benefit of all the inhabi- 
tants of the town,” ten months, at least, exclusive of va- 
cations, in each year, who, in addition to the branches of 
learning to be taught in the district schools, shall give 
instruction in the history of the United States, book- 
keeping, surveying, geometry and algebra; and in towns 
of four thousand inhabitants, the master of such school 
shall be competent to instruct in the Latin and Greek 
languages and general history, rhetoric and logic. In 
this Commonwealth, there are forty-three towns, exclusive 
of the city of Boston, coming within the provisions above 
recited. [ leave this city out of the computation, because 
the considerations, appertaining to it in connection with 
this subject, are peculiar to itself. I need only mention, 
that common schools in Boston, valuable as they are, 
bear no proportion to the whole means of education and 
improvement, which they do in the country. These 


Sorty-three towns contain an aggregate of about two fifths 


of all the population of the state, exclusive of the metrop- 
olis. Of these forty-three towns, only fourteen maintain 
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those schools “for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the 
town,” which the law requires. ‘The other twenty-nine 
towns, in which this provision of the law is wholly disre- 
garded, contain a very large fraction over one fifth part 
of the whole population of the state, out of Boston. ‘These 
twenty-nine delinquent towns, if we leave out the three 
cities of Boston, Lowell and Salem, stand in the very 
front rank of wealth and population. They contain thirty- 
three thousand five hundred and sixty-six persons between 
the ages of four and sixteen years. And while the two 
hundred and ninety-four towns, heard from, raise by taxes 
for the support of common schools, a sum equal to two 
dollars and eighty-one cents for each of the one hundred 
and sixty-five thousand and fifty-three persons supposed 
to be wholly dependent upon the common schools, these 
twenty-nine rich and populous towns raise but two dollars 
and twenty-one cents each, for the thirty-three thousand 
five hundred and sixty-six children they contain between 
the ages of four and sixteen years. And so much as 
these wealthy towns fall short of their contributive share 
of the two dollars and eighty-one cents, so much must 
the other towns overrun theirs. In these twenty-nine 
towns, which do not keep the “ town school” required by 
law, the sum of forty-seven thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-six dollars is expended in private schools and ac- 
ademies, while only seventy-four thousand three hundred 
and thirteen dollars is expended for the support of public 
schools. 

The average expense for tuition of all those attending 
private schools and academies, inclusive of those small 
and short private schools which are kept in the districts 
between the winter and summer terms, and which com- 
prise, probably, more than one half of the scholars attend- 
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ing the whole number, is more than four fold the average 
expense of those attending the public schools. 

In the above computation, respecting towns obliged by 
law to maintain a school “ for the benefit of all the inhab- 
itants,” | have included in the class, observant of the 
Jaw, one town where no such school is yet establish- 
ed, but preparations only are making to open one the 
ensuing season; and two other towns, where, though 
such schools exist, yet their accommodations for room, 
and their provisions for instruction, are so limited, as 
to render the adoption of arbitrary rules absolutely in- 
dispensable, for the exclusion of many children desirous 
of attending them. ‘The results would have been far 
more criminating, had | not adopted this most exculpa- 
tory construction. 

The refusal of the town to maintain the free town 
school drives a portion of its inhabitants to establish the 
private school or academy. When established, these in- 
stitutions tend strongly to diminish the annual appropria- 
tions of the town; they draw their ablest recruits from 
the common schools; and, by being able to offer higher 
compensation, they have a pre-emptive right to the best 
qualified teachers; while, simultaneously, the district 
schools are reduced in length, deteriorated in quality, 
and, to some extent, bereft of talents competent for in- 
struction. 

Some objections are urged, on both sides, to a restitu- 
tion of our system to its original design; but, as they are 
anti-social in their nature, they must be dissipated by a 
more enlarged view of the subject. Citizens, living re- 
mote from the place, where the town school would prob- 


ably be kept, allege the difference in the distances of 


residence, and the consequent inequality of advantages, 
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derivable from it, as arguments against its maintenance. 
They, therefore, resist its establishment, and thus extin- 
guish all chances of a better education for a vast majority 
of the children in the town, whatever may be their tal- 
ents or genius. ‘They debar some, perhaps their own 
offspring, from the means of reaching a higher sphere of 
usefulness and honor. ‘They forbid their taking the first 
steps, which are as necessary as the last, in the ascension 
to excellence. ‘They surrender every vantage ground to 
those who can and will, in any event, command the 
means of a higher education for their children. Because 
the balance of advantages cannot be mathematically ad- 
justed, as in the nature of things it cannot be, they cast 
their own shares into the adverse scale; as though it 
were some compensation, when there is not an absolute 
equality, to make the inequality absolute. The cost of 
education is nothing to the rich, while the means of it 
are every thing to the poor. 

Even if the argument, against the town school, thus 
broadly stated, had validity, its force is essentially impair- 
ed by the consideration, that this class of schools need not 
be confined to one fixed place; as the statute expressly 
provides, that they may be kept “alternately at such 
places in the town, as the inhabitants at their annual 
meeting shall determine.” 

On the other hand, the patrons of the private school 
plead the moral necessity of sustaining it, because, they 
say, some of the children in the public school are so ad- 
dicted to profanity or obscenity, so prone to trickishness 
or to vulgar and mischievous habits, as to render a remo- 
val of their own children from such contaminating influ- 
ences an obligatory precaution. But would such objectors 
bestow that guardian care, that parental watchfulness 
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upon the common schools, which an institution, so wide 
and deep-reaching in its influences, demands of all intel- 
ligent men, might not these repellent causes be mainly 
abolished? Reforms ought to be originated and carried 
forward by the intelligent portion of society ; by those 
who can see most links in the chain of causes and effects; 
and that intelligence is false to its high trusts, which 
stands aloof from the labor of enlightening the ignorant 
and ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate. And 
what a vision must rise before the minds of all men, en- 
dued with the least glimmer of foresight, in the reflection, 
that, after a few swilt years, those children, whose wel- 
fare they now discard, and whose associations they dep- 
recate, will constitute more than five sizths of the whole 
body of that community, of which their own children will 
be only a feeble minority, vulnerable at every point, and 
utterly incapable of finding a hiding-place for any earthly 
treasure, where the witness, the juror and the voter can- 
not reach and annihilate it ! 

The theory of our laws and institutions undoubtedly 
is, first, that in every district of every town in the Com- 
monwealth, there should be a free district school, suflicient- 
ly safe, and sufficiently good, for all the children within 
its territory, where they may be well instructed in the 
rudiments of knowledge, formed to propriety of demean- 
or, and imbued with the principles of duty: and, second- 
ly, in regard to every town, having such an increased 
population as implies the possession of sufficient wealth, 
that there should be a school of an advanced character, 
offering an equal welcome to each one of the same child- 
ren, whom a peculiar destination, or an impelling spirit of 
genius, shall send to its open doors,—especially to the 
children of the poor, who cannot incur the expenses of a 
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residence from home in order to attend such a school. 
It is on this common platform, that a general acquain- 
tanceship should be formed between the children of the 
same neighborhood. It is here, that the affinities of a 
common nature should unite them together so as to give 
the advantages of pre-occupancy and a stable possession 
to fraternal feelings, against the alienating competitions 
of subsequent life. 

After the state shall have secured to all its children, 
that basis of knowledge and morality, which is indispen- 
sable to its own security; after it shall have supplied 
them with the instruments of that individual prosperity, 
whose aggregate will constitute its own social prosperity ; 
then they may be emancipated from its tutelage, each 
one to go withersoever his well-instructed mind shall de- 
termine. At this point, seminaries for higher learning, 
academies and universities, should stand ready to receive, 
at private cost, all whose path to any ultimate destination 
may lie through their halls. Subject, of course, to many 
exceptions ;—all, however, inconsiderable, compared with 
the generality of the rule, —this is the paternal and com- 
prehensive theory of our institutions; and, is it possible, 
that a practical contradiction of this theory can be wise, 
until another shall be devised, offering some chances at 
least of equally valuable results ? 

Amongst any people, sufficiently advanced in intelli- 
gence, to perceive, that hereditary opinions on religious 
subjects are not always coincident with truth, it cannot 
be overlooked, that the tendency of the private school 
system is to assimilate our modes of education to those 
of England, where churchmen and dissenters,—each sect 
according to its own creed,—maintain separate schools, 
in which children are taught, from their tenderest years 
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to wield the sword of polemics with fatal dexterity ; and 
where the gospel, instead of being a temple of peace, is 
converted into an armory of deadly weapons, for social, 
interminable warfare. Of such disastrous consequences, 
there is but one remedy and one preventive. It is the 
elevation of the common schools. Until that is accom- 
plished, (for which, however, they ought to cooperate,) 
those who are able, not only will, but they are bound by 
the highest obligations, to provide surer and better means 
for the education of their children. 

It ought not to be omitted, that it is urged, in defence 
of the private school system, that it is preparing a class 
of better teachers for the common schools than they could 
otherwise obtain. Suppose, however, that the common 
schools were what they should be, could not they prepare 
the teachers as well ? 

I trust I shall not be deemed to have given an undue 
importance to the different interests involved in this topic, 
when it is considered that more than five-sixths of the 
children in the state are dependant upon the common 
schools for instruction, and would have no substitute if 
they became valueless; while less than one-sixth are edu- 
cated in the private schools and academies, and these 
would be educated, even if the common schools were 
abolished. To hold one-sixth of the children to be equal 
to five-sixths, I should deem to be as great an error in 
morals as it would be in arithmetic. 

The number of scholars, attending private schools and 
academies (if we allow four thousand for Boston, which 
omitted to make any return respecting that fact, the pres- 
ent year, but which returned four thousand as the num- 
ber, last year,) is twenty-seven thousand two hundred and 
sixty-six, and the aggregate paid for their tuition $328,- 
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026 75, while the sum raised by taxation for all the chil- 
dren in the state is only four hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-eight dollars and four cents. 

Fourthly. Another component element in the prosper- 
ity of schools is the competency of teachers. ‘Teaching 
is the most difficult of all arts, and the profoundest of all 
sciences. In its absolute perfection, it would involve a 
complete knowledge of the whole being to be taught, and 
of the precise manner in which every possible application 
would affect it; that is, a complete knowledge of all the 
powers and capacities of the individual, with their exact 
proportions and relations to each other, and’a knowledge, 
how, at any hour or moment, to select and apply, from a 
universe of means, the one then exactly apposite to its 
ever-changing condition. But in a far more limited and 
practical sense, it involves a knowledge of the principal 
laws of physical, mental and moral growth, and of the 
tendency of neans, not more to immediate, than to re- 
mote results. Hence to value schools, by length instead 
of quality,isa matchless absurdity. Arithmetic, grammar, 
and the other rudiments, as they are called, comprise but 
a small part of the teachings ina school. ‘The rudiments 
of feeling are taught not less than the rudiments of think- 
ing. ‘The sentiments and passions get more lessons than 
the intellect. ‘Though their open recitations may be less, 
their secret rehearsals are more. And even in training 
the intellect, much of its chance of arriving, in after life, 
at what we call sound judgment or common sense ; much 
of its power of perceiving ideas as distinctly as though 
they were colored diagrams, depends upon the tact and 
philosophic sagacity of the teacher. He has a far deeper 
duty to perform, than to correct the erroneous results of 
intellectual processes. The error in the individual case 
is of little consequence. It is the false projecting power 
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in the mind,—the power which sends out the error,— 
that is to be discovered and rectified. Otherwise the 
error will be repeated, as often as opportunities recur. It 
is no part of a teacher’s vocation, to spend day after day, 
in moving the hands on the dial-plate backwards and for- 
wards, in order to adjust them to the true time; but he 
is to adjust the machinery and the regulator, so that 
they may indicate the true time ; so that they may be a 
standard and measure for other things, instead of needing 
other things as a standard and measure for them. Yet 
how can a teacher do this, if he be alike ignorant of the 
mechanism and the propelling power of the machinery he 
superintends ° 

The law lays its weighty injunctions upon teachers in 
the following solemn and impressive language: “ Jt shall 
be the duty of all instructors of youth, to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, 
committed to their care and instruction, the principles of 
prety, justice and a sacred regard to truth, love to their 
country, humanity and universal benevolence, sobriety, in- 
dustry and frugality, chastity, moderation and temperance, 
and those other virtues, which are the ornament of human 
society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution 
is founded ; and it shall be the duty of such instructors, 
to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capaci- 
ties will admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency 
of the ubove mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a 
republican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, 
as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to 
point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 
Is it not worthy of the most solemn deliberation, whether, 
under our present system, or rather, our present want of 
system in regard to the qualifications and appointment 
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of teachers, we are in any way of realizing, to a reasona- 
ble and practicable extent, a fulfilment of the elevated 
purposes contemplated by the law. And will not an im- 
partial posterity inquire, what measures had been adopted 
by the lawgiver to ensure the execution of the duties, he 
had himself so earnestly and solemnly enjoined ° 
Wherever the discharge of my duties has led me 
through the state, with whatever intelligent men I have 
conversed, the conviction has been expressed with entire 
unanimity, that there is an extensive want of competent 
teachers for the common schools. ‘This opinion casts no 
reproach upon that most worthy class of persons, engaged 
in the sacred cause of education ; and I should be unjust 
to those whose views [ am here reporting, should I state 
the fact more distinctly than the qualification. The 
teachers are as good as public opinion has demanded. 
Their attainments have corresponded with their opportu- 
nities; and the supply has answered the demand as well 
in quality as in number. Yet, in numerous instances, 
school committees have alleged, in justification of their 
approval of incompetent persons, the utter impossibility 
of obtaining better for the compensation offered. It was 
stated publicly, by a member of the school committee of 
a town, containing thirty or more school districts, that 
one half at least of the teachers approved by them, would 
be rejected, only that it would be in vain to expect better 
teachers for present remuneration. And, without a change 
in prices, is it reasonable to expect a change in competen- 
cy, while talent is invited, through so many other avenues, 
to emolumentand distinction? From the Abstract of the 
School Returns of this Commonwealth, (which I have this 
day submitted to the Board,) including Boston, Salem, 
Lowell, Charlestown and other towns, with their liberal 
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salaries, it appears, that the average wages per month paid 
to male teachers throughout the state, inclusive of board, 
is twenty-five dollars and forty-four cents; and to female 
teachers, eleven dollars and thirty-eight cents. Considering 
that many more than half of the whole number of teachers 
are employed in the counties bordering on the sea, it is 
supposed, that two dollars and fifty cents a week for 
males, and one dollar and fifty cents a week for females, 
would be a very low estimate for the average price of 
their board, respectively, throughout the state. In the 
country there would not be this difference between males 
and females, but in the populous towns and cities it would 
probably be greater. That of females is purposely put 
rather low, because there were several towns, where it 
was not included, by the returns, in the wages. On this 
basis of computation, the average wages of male teachers 
throughout the state is fifteen dollars and forty-four cents 
a month, exclusive of board; or at the rate of one hundred 
and eighty-five dollars and twenty-eight cents by the 
year ;—and the average wages of female teachers, exclu- 
sive of board, is five dollars and thirty-eight cents a 
month, at the rate of sixty-four dollars and _ fifty-six 
cents by the year. 

In regard to moral instruction, the condition of our 
public schools presents a singular, and, to some extent at 
least, an alarming phenomenon. To prevent the school 
from being converted into an engine of religious prosely- 
tism; to debar successive teachers in the same school, 
from successively inculcating hostile religious creeds, un- 
til the children in their simplemindedness should be 
alienated, not only from creeds but from religion itself ; 
the statute of 1826 specially provided, that no school 
books should be used in any of the public schools “ cal- 
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culated to favor any particular religious sect or tenet.” 
The language of the Revised Statutes is slightly altered, 
but the sense remains the same. Probably, no one would 
desire a repeal of this law, while the danger impends it 
was designed to repel. The consequence of the enact- 
ment, however, has been, that among the vast libraries of 
books, expository of the doctrines of revealed religion, 
none have been found, free from that advocacy of partic- 
ular ‘*tenets” or *sects,”? which includes them within 
the scope of the legal prohibition; or, at least, no such 
books have been approved by committees and introduced 
into the schools. Independently, therefore, of the im- 
measurable importance of moral teaching, in itself con- 
sidered, this entire exclusion of religious teaching, though 
justifiable under the circumstances, enhances and mag- 
nifies, a thousand fold, the indispensableness of moral in- 
struction and training. Entirely to discard the inculca- 
tion of the great doctrines of morality and of natural the- 
ology has a vehement tendency to drive mankind into 
opposite extremes; to make them devotees on one side or 
profligates on the other; each about equally regardless of 
the true constituents of human welfare. Against a ten- 
dency to these fatal extremes, the beautiful and sublime 
truths of ethics and of natural religion have a_poising 
power. Hence it will be learnt with sorrow, that of the 
muitiplicity of books used in our schools, only three have 
this object in view ; and these three are used in only siz 
of the two thousand nine hundred and eighteen schools, 
from which returns have been received. 

1 have adverted to this topic in this connection, not 
only on account of its intrinsic importance, but on account 
of its relationship to the one last considered. Under our 
present system, indeed, this is only a branch of the preced- 
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ing topic. If children are not systematically instructed 
in the duties they now owe, as sons and daughters, as 
brothers and sisters, as school-fellows and associates ;— 
in the duties also which they will so soon owe, when, 
emerging from parental restraint and becoming a part of 
the sovereignty of the state, they will be enrolled among 
the arbiters of a nation’s destiny; is not the importance 
immeasurably augmented of employing teachers, who 
will, themselves, be a living lesson to their pupils, of 
decorous behaviour, of order, of magnanimity, of justice, 
of affection; and who, if they do not directly teach the 
principles, will still, by their example, transfuse and instil 
something of the sentiment of virtue? Engaged in the 
common schools of this state, there are now, out of the 
city of Boston, but few more than a hundred male teach- 
ers, Who devote themselves to teaching as a regular em- 
ployment or profession. ‘The number of females is a lit- 
tle, though not materially, larger. Very few even of these 
hhave ever had any special training for their vocation. 
The rest are generally young persons, taken from agri- 
cultural or mechanical employments, which have no ten- 
dency to qualify them for the difficult station; or they are 
undergraduates of our colleges, some of whom, there is 
reason to suspect, think more of what they are to re- 
ceive at the end of the stipulated term, than what they 
are to impart during its continuance. ‘To the great ma- 
jority of them all, however, | concede, because I sincere- 
ly believe it is their due, higher motives of action, than 
those which govern men in the ordinary callings of life ; 
yet still, are they not, inevitably, too inexperienced, to 
understand and to act upon, the idea, that the great se- 
cret of ensuring a voluntary obedience to duty consists in 
a skilful preparation of motives beforehand? Can they 
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be expected, as a body, to be able to present to their old- 
er pupils, a visible scale as it were, upon which the ob- 
jects of life, so far forth as this world is concerned, are 
marked down, according to their relative values ? Among 
the pagan Greeks, the men most venerated for their wis- 
dom, their Platos and Socrates, were the educators of 
their youth. And after such teachers as we employ are 
introduced into the schools, they address themselves to 
the culture of the intellect mainly. The fact that child- 
ren have moral natures and social affections, then in the 
most rapid state of developement, is scarcely recognized. 
One page of the daily manual teaches the power of com- 
mas; another, the spelling of words; another, the rules 
of cadence and emphasis; but the pages are missing which 
teach the laws of forbearance under injury, of sympathy 
with misfortune, of impartiality in our judgments of men, 
of love and fidelity to truth; of the ever-during rela- 
tions of men, in the domestic circle, in the organized 
government, and of stranger to stranger. How can it be 
expected that such cultivation will scatter seeds so that 
in the language of scripture, ‘instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle tree!’ If such be the general condition of the 
schools, is it a matter of surprise, that we see lads and 
young men thickly springing up in the midst of us, who 
startle at the mispronunciation of a word, as though they 
were personally injured, but can hear vollies of profanity, 
unmoved ; who put on arrogant airs of superior breeding, 
or sneer with contempt, at a case of false spelling or gram- 
mar, but can witness spectacles of drunkenness in the 
streets with entire composure. Such elevation of the subor- 
dinate, such casting down of the supreme, in the education 
of children, is incompatible with all that is worthy to 
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be called the prosperity of their manhood. The moral 
universe is constructed upon principles, not admissive of 
welfare under such an administration of its laws. In such 
early habits, there is a gravitation and proclivity to ulti- 
mate downfal and ruin. If persevered in, the consum- 
mation of a people’s destiny may still be a question of 
time, but it ceases to be one of certainty. ‘To avert the 
catastrophe, we must look to a change in our own meas- 
ures, not to any repeal or suspension of the ordinances of 
nature. These, as they were originally framed in wis- 
dom, need no amendment. Whoever wishes for a change 
in effects, without a corresponding change in causes, 
wishes for a violation of nature’s laws. He proposes, as 
a remedy for the folly of men, an abrogation of the wis- 
dom of Providence. 

One of the greatest and most exigent wants of our 
schools at the present time, is a book, pourtraying, with 
attractive illustration and with a simplicity adapted to the 
simplicity of childhood, the obligations arising from social 
relationships; making them stand out, with the altitude 
of mountains, above the level of the engrossments of life ; 
—not a book written for the copy right’s sake, but one 
emanating from some comprehension of the benefits of sup- 
plying children, at an early age, with simple and elemen- 
tary notions of right and wrong in feeling and in conduct, 
so that the appetites and passions, as they spring up in 
the mind, may, by a natural process, be conformed to the 
principles, instead of the principles being made to con- 
form to the passions and appetites. 

It is said by a late writer on the present condition of 
France, to have been ascertained, after an examination of 
great extent and minuteness, that most crimes are perpe- 
trated in those provinces, where most of the inhabitants 
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can read and write. Nor is this a mere general fact, but 
the ratio is preserved with mathematical exactness ; the 
proportion of those who can read and write, directly rep- 
resenting the proportion of criminals, and conversely. 
Their morals have been neglected, and the cultivated 
intellect presents to the uncultivated feelings, not only a 
larger circle of temptations, but better instruments for 
their gratification. 

It is thought by some, that the state cannot afford any 
advance upon the present salaries of teachers, which we 
have seen to be on an average, exclusive of board, fifteen 
dollars and forty-four cents per month for males, and 
five dollars and thirty-eight cents for females. ‘The val- 
uation of the state, according to the census of 1830, was 
$208,360,407 54. During the past season, it has been 
repeatedly stated, in several of the public papers, and, so 
far as I have seen, without contradiction or question, that 
it is now equal to three hundred millions. ‘The amount 
raised by taxes the current year, for the support of com- 
mon schools, in the towns heard from, is four hundred 
and sixty-five thousand two hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars and four cents, which, if we assume the correct- 
ness of the above estimate respecting the whole property 
in the state, is less than one mill and six tenths of a mill 
on the dollar. 

Would it not seem, as though the question were put, 
not in sobriety, but in derision, if it were asked, whether 
something more than one six-hundredth part of the wel- 
fare of the state might not come from the enlightenment 
of its intellect and the soundness of its morals; and yet 
this would, to some extent certainly, involve the question 
Whether the state could afford any increase of its annual 
appropriations for schools. 
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There are other topics, connected with this subject, 
worthy of exposition, did time permit. I can enumerate 
but one or two of them in closing this report. 

‘The law of 1836, respecting children employed in fac- 
tories, 1s believed to have been already most salutary in 
its operation. I have undoubted authority for saying, 
that, in one place, four hundred children went to school, 
Jast winter, who never had been before, and whose at- 
tendance then was solely attributable to that law. Suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed (as the law took eflect 
April 1, 1857) to determine whether there is a general 
disposition to comply with its requirements. So far as I 
have learned, the accounts hold out an encouraging pros- 
pect of compliance on the part of the owners and agents 
of manufacturing establishments, notwithstanding attempts 
to evade it, by some parents, who hold their children to 
be articles of property, and value them by no higher stan- 
dard than the money they can earn. 

From the best information [ have been able to obtain, 
I am led to believe, that there is not more than fifty 
towns in the state, where any thing worthy the name of 
apparatus is used in the schools. With few exceptions, 
Holbrook’s common school apparatus, and occasionally a 
globe, conclude the list. ‘Thus the natural superiority of 
the eye over all the other senses, in quickness, in preci- 
sion, in the vastness of its field of operations, in Its power 
of penetrating into any interstices where light can go and 
come, and of perceiving, in their just collocations, the 
different parts of complex objects, is foregone. Children 
get dim and imperfect notions about many things, where, 
with visible illustrations, they might acquire living and 
perfect ones ataglance. This great defect will undoubt- 
edly be, to a considerable extent, supplied by the law of 
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April 12, 1837, which authorizes school districts to raise 
money by taxation, to be expended for the purchase of 
apparatus and common school libraries, in sums _ not ex- 
ceeding thirty dollars the first year and ten dollars for any 
succeeding year. 

In every county where I have been, excepting two, 
county associations for the improvement of common 
schools have been formed. In the two excepted counties, 
there were teachers’ associations previously existing. 
Measures were taken to make those associations auxiliary 
to the Board of Education in the general plan of state 
operations. ‘These county associations, will open a chan- 
nel of communication in both directions, between the 
Board as a central body and the several towns and school 
districts in the state; and through the Board between all 
the different parts of the state ; so that improvements, de- 
vised or discovered in any place, instead of being wholly 
lost may be universally diffused, and sound views, upon 
this great subject, may be multiplied by the number of 
minds capable of understanding them. Several excellent 
addresses have already emanated from committees, ap- 
pointed by these associations or by the conventions which 
originated them. 

If, in addition to these county associations, town asso- 
ciations could be formed, consisting of teachers, school 
committee men, and the friends of education generally, 
who should meet to discuss the relative merits of different 
modes of teaching,—thus discarding the worst, and im- 
proving even the best,—but little, perhaps nothing more 
could be desired in the way of systematic organization. 
It should be a special duty of all the members of the 
town associations, to secure, as far as possible, a regular 
and punctual attendance of the children upon the schools. 
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Some means of obtaining more precise information re- 
specting the number of scholars, attending the public 
schools, and the regularity of that attendance, is most de- 
sirable. The practice of keeping registers in the schools, 
indispensable as it is to statistical accuracy, seems to be 
very often neglected. In preparing the abstract, evidence 
has been constantly occurring of the want of information, 
which such registers would have supplied. Sometimes, 
the committee resort to conjecture; sometimes they 
frankly avow their ignorance of the desired fact; and 
sometimes all the sums, set down in several columns of 
considerable length, have a common multiple, which is 
incompatible with the diversity of actual occurrences. 
On the whole, there is, undoubtedly, a very close approx- 
imation to truth; and where particulars are so numerous, 
errors on one side will often balance and cancel errors on 
the other; excepting where there is some standing bias, 
when the errors will all be on the gravitating side. Still 
exactness should be aimed at, as statistics are every day 
becoming more and more the basis of legislation and eco- 
nomical science. While the state, in the administration 
of its military functions, establishes a separate depart- 
ment, fills the statute books with pages of minute regula- 
tions and formidable penalties, commissions various grades 
of officers, so that the fact of every missing gun-flint and 
priming-wire may be detected, transmitted and recorded 
among its archives, it prescribes no means of ascertaining 
how many of its children are deserters from what should 
be the nurseries of intelligence and morality. ‘This is 
mentioned here with no view of disparaging what is done, 
but only to contrast it with what is omitted. 

Not a little inconvenience results from the fact, that 
school committees are elected at the annual town meet- 
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ings in the spring, and are obliged to make their returns 
in October following. ‘Their returns, therefore, cover but 
half the time of their own continuance in office, while 
they cover half the time of the official existence of their 
predecessors. It is for the Legislature to say, whether 
there be any good reason, why the time covered by these 
returns should not be coincident with their duration in 
office. 

In closing this report, I wish to observe, that, should it 
ever fall under the notice, either of individuals or of class- 
es, who may suspect that some imputation Is cast upon 
them by any of its statements, I wish to assure them, 
that no word of it has been dictated by a feeling of un- 
kindness to any one. ‘The object of whatever has been 
said was to expose defects in a system so substantially 
excellent, as to requite any labor for its reformation ; and 
all the remarks which may seem accusatory of persons 
connected with it, have caused me more pain to write, 
than they can any one to read. ‘To have spoken in uni- 
versal commendation of the system and of its administra- 
tors, would have been most grateful, could it have been, 
also, true ; but, in the discharge of a duty, respecting one 
of the most valuable and enduring of human interests, | 
have felt, that it would be unworthy the sacred character 
of the cause, if, to purchase any temporary gratification 
for others or for myself, | could have sacrificed one parti- 
cle of the permanent utility of truth. 


HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Boston, January 1, 1838. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


( Referred to on page %3.) 


Fettow Cirizens:—At the last session of the Legislature, a Board 
of Education was established by law, consisting of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, ex officiis, and eight other persons to be appoint- 
ed by the Executive of the Commonwealth. It was made the duty of 
this Board to prepare and lay before the Legislature, in a printed form, 
on or before the second Wednesday in January, annually, an abstract 
of the School Returns received by the Secretary of the Commonwealth ; 
and the Board was authorized to appoint a Secretary, whose duty it 
should be, under the direction of the Board, to collect information of 
the actual condition and efficiency of the Common Schools and other 
means of popular education; and to diffuse as widely as possible 
throughout the Commonwealth, information of the most approved and 
successful methods of arranging the studies and conducting the Edu- 
cation of the Young ;—and it was also made the duty of the Board of 
Education, annually, to make a detailed report to the Legislature of 
all its doings, with such observations as experience and reflection may 
suggest, upon the condition and efficiency of our system of popular 
education, and the most practicable means of improving and extending it. 


It will be perceived, that the province of the Board, as constituted 
by the Legislature, is principally confined to the collection and diffu- 
sion of information. ‘The most valuable results may be anticipated 
from the action of the Legislature and the People of the Common- 
wealth, upon the subject of Education, when the facts belonging to this 
all-important interest shall have been collected and submitted to their 
consideration. ‘The undersigned, members of the Board, are anxious 
to discharge the duty devolved upon them, to the best of their ability ; 
and no efforts will be spared by the Secretary of the Board, under its 
direction, to collect and diffuse information on the condition of our 
Schools, and the means of improving them. It is obvious, however, 
that, with the limited powers possessed by the Board, the success of its 


efforts must depend mainly on the general and cordial co-operation of 
the People; and it is the object of this Address to call upon the friends 
of Education throughout the Commonwealth to come to the aid of the 
Board in the discharge of their duty. 

It has been judged by the undersigned, that this co-operation can in 
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no way more effectually be given, than by a Convention to be held in 
each County of the Commonwealth, at some convenient time in the 
course of the Summer and Autumn. ‘These Conventions might be 
attended by Teachers from each town in the County, by the Chairman 
and other members of the School Committees, by the Reverend Clergy, 
and generally by all who take an interest in the great duty of educating 
the rising generation. The liberality of the friends of Education not 
able themselves to be present, might be honorably employed in defraying 
the necessary expenses of those of more limited means, who are willing 
to give their time and personal exertions to the cause. It is proposed 
that the time of holding these meetings should be arranged by the Sec- 
retary hereafter, in such manner as best to promote the public conven- 
ience, with a view to general attendance and so as to allow the Secre- 
tary to be present at each County Convention. 'The Conventions will 
also be attended by those members of the Board whose residence is 
near the place of meeting. Seasonable notice of the time of holding 
each County Convention will be duly given, and though the Board re- 
spectfully invite the presence of all persons taking an interest in the 
cause of Education as above suggested, they would also recommend 
that meetings be held in each town, for the purpose of appointing del- 
egates specially deputed to attend ;—and to effect this object a circular 
letter will be addressed by the Secretary to the School Committee of each 
town, requesting that a meeting of the friends of Education may be 
called to appoint delegates to the County Convention. 

The conductors of the public press are particularly requested to call 
the attention of the community to this subject, and to lend their pow- 
erful aid in promoting the design of the Legislature in creating a Board 
of Education. Deeply convinced of the great amount of good which, 
under Providence, may be effected by carrying that design into execu- 
tion, the undersigned respectfully recommend it to the countenance of 
all the friends of Education in the State, and earnestly solicit their sup- 
port and assistance. 


EDWARD EVERETT, HORACE MANN, 


GEORGE HULL, EDWARD A. NEWTON, 
JAMES G. CARTER, ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr., 
EMERSON DAVIS, THOMAS ROBBINS, 


EDMUND DWIGHT, JARED SPARKS. 


Boston, June 29, 1837. 
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(Blank form of Circular referred to on page 23.) 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ScHooL ComMITTEE: 


I address you as the Secretary of the Massachusetts ‘ Board of Ed- 
ucation.” ‘The Circular Address of the Board is prefixed. In that, 
you will perceive, they recommend that a Convention be held in each 
County of the State, to be attended “ by Teachers from each Town, 
by the Chairman and other members of the School Committees, by the 
Reverend Clergy, and generally by all who take an interest in the great 
duty of educating the rising generation.” In pursuance of this plan, 
and after such consultation respecting the time and place as could con- 
veniently be had, it has been concluded to name 


the day of next, at 10 o'clock, A. M., 
and the Town of for that purpose, in your 
County. 


At that time and place you are most respectfully and earnestly invi- 
ted to attend yourselves, and to procure the attendance of all such oth- 
er persons, as may be able to enlighten by their counsel or contribute 
from their experience. It is hoped that each Town will send delegates, 
as suggested in the Address of the Board. A collection of facts and a 
developement and discussion of principles is desired, in order that the 
best methods of education may first be well ascertained and then uni- 
versally diffused. 

In this age, when so much has been done for the melioration of soci- 
ety, by educing new and beneficial truths from an enlarged knowledge 
of facts, it would be the subject of equal surprise and regret, if the ed- 
ucation of youth, from which arises so large a portion of all individual 
and social good, should be found to be the only thing incapable of im- 
provement. 

In order to direct attention to some leading considerations, I take 
the liberty to add a few inquiries, which you are requested to answer 
in as particular a manner as your convenience will allow. 


1.—Is inconvenience or discomfort suffered from the construction 
or location of School Houses in your Town, and if so in what manner ? 


2.—Are the requisitions of law complied with in your Town, in re- 
lation to the aggregate length of time in which Schools are kept; the 
different kinds of Schools kept, and the qualifications of the Teachers 


employed? ™ 
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[Note.—The requisitions of the law are substantially as follows: Towns 
containing fifty families or householders are required to maintain a School 
or Schools for terms of time, which shall together be equivalent to sir 
months in each year, in which children shall be instructed in orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic and good Leha- 
vior, by teachers of competent ability and good morals. 

In towns of one hundred families or householders, the same kinds of 
Schools are to be kept for terms which, together, shall be equivalent to 
twelve months. 

In towns of one hundred and fifty families or householders, the same kinds 
of Schools and not less than two, are to be kept for terms not less than nine 
months each, or three or more Schools, for terms together equivalent to 
eighteen months. 7 

In towns of five hundred tamilies, similar Schools—not less than two—are 
to be kept for twelve months each, or three or more such Schools for terms, 
together equivalent to twenty-four mouths; and in addition to the above, they 
are required to maintain a School for the benefit of all the inhabitants of 
the town, fen months at least, exclusive of vacations, in each year, in which 
the history of the United States, book-keeping, surveying, geometry and 
algebra shall be taught by a master of competent ability and good morals. 
And if the town contain four thousand inhabitants, the teacher shall, in ad- 
dition to all the branches above enumerated, be competent to instruct in the 
Latin and Greek languages, general history, rhetoric and logic. | 


3.—Does your Town choose a School Committee each year! Do 
they organize as a Committee, and do they visit and examine the 
Schools, as required by law? 


4.—Are School Committee-men paid for their services? If so, how 
much ? 


5.—Are Teachers employed for the Public Schools, without being 
examined and approved, or before being examined and approved by the 
Committee? 


6.—Do parents, in general, exhibit any public interest in the charac- 
ter and progress of Schools, by attending examinations or otherwise? 


7.—Do the School Committee select the kinds of books to be used 
in Schools, or is it left to parents and teachers? 


&.—Do the School Committee cause books to be furnished, at the 
expense of the Town, to such scholars as are destitute of those required ? 


9.—Is there a uniformity of books in the same School? 


10.—Is any apparatus used in your Schools? If so, in how many, 
and of what kinds is it? 
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11.—Have any Teachers been employed who practise School-keep- 
ing as a regular employment or profession? If any, how many? Are 
they male or female ? 


The above questions are not intended to exclude communications 
upon any other topic which may be deemed important. 

Such persons, friendly to the cause of Education, as may be una- 
voidably deterred from attending the Convention, would perform a 
public service, by making written communications, upon the above 
subjects, or others, and forwarding them to the Convention, addressed 


to the Secretary. 
HORACE MANN, 


Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Boston, August 7, 1837. 
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Commonwealth of Plassachusetts. 





llon. Myron Lawrence, 
President of the Senate, 


Sir,—Agreeably to the provisions of the Act of 20th 
April, 1837, 1 transmit herewith to the Legislature the 
Second Annual Report of the Board of Education, to- 
gether with the Second Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Board. 


I have the honor to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD EVERETT, 


Chairman of the Board of Education. 


Bosreon, 14th January, 1839. 









































SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 





The Board of Education, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Act of 20th April, 1837, establishing 
the board, beg Jeave to submit to the Legislature their 


Second Annual Report. 


In their first Annual Report, it was stated, that, in 
the absence of specific powers to undertake measures for 
the improvement of the schools of the Commonwealth, 
the Board had been led to seek the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the friends of education ; and, as the best mode of 
obtaining this co-operation, had invited them to meet the 
Secretary of the Board, in convention in the several 
counties of the Commonwealth. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Board, that 
the Legislature should have indicated its approval of this 
measure by making it the duty of the Secretary, annual- 
ly to attend a meeting in each county, of all such teachers 
of public schools, members of school Committees of the 
several towns, and friends of education generally, as may 
voluntarily assemble at the time and place designated by 
the Board of Education. 

This duty has been performed agreeably to law, during 
the past season, in all the counties of the State. The 
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meetings have been attended, in all cases, by the Secre- 
tary, and by those members of the Board whose other 
engagements permitted them to be present, and generally 
by a large number of the friends of education. An ad- 
dress on the most interesting topics connected with Edu- 
cation, on the measures recently adopted by the Legisla- 
ture for its improvement, and on the defects and evils 
existing in our system of education and their remedies, 
was delivered by the Secretary at each of these conven- 
tions, with general acceptance, and as the Board confi- 
dently believe with very happy effect. A more detailed 
account of these meetings does not fall directly within 
the province of the Board ; but they beg leave to remark, 
that they regard the county conventions, sanctioned by 
the Act of the Legislature of the 21st of April, 1838, as 
likely to produce, by a gradual and steady operation a 
most desirable effect upon the public mind. It is not to 
be expected, that at any one, or any number of these 
conventions, in any given year, decided results and meas- 
ures of an imposing and brilliant character should be 
originated. The cause of education, in free govern- 
ments, does not admit the production of such results, by 
violent and transient impulses of public sentiment. But 
we may reasonably hope for the happiest effects from 
conventions of this character, held under the direct 
sanction of the Legislature, once in every year, and in 
every county of the Commonwealth, by an invitation 
addressed to all who feel an interest in the formation of 
the minds and hearts of the young, — an invitation tran- 
scending all the party lines,,which divide the feelings 
and judgments of men on other important subjects. ‘The 
meetings, conducted as they are believed, in all cases, to 
have been in perfect harmony, have usually been attend- 
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ed by some of the most respected citizens in the several 
counties, and will prove, it isthoped, with each succeed- 
ing year, still more interesting ; and still more important, 
as an occasion of collecting and diffusing information on 
this great topic of common concern. 

‘The subject of schools for teachers has for several 
years, received a considerable share of the attention of 
the friends of education in the Commonwealth, and has, 
on many occasions, been favorably considered by the 
Committees on Education of the two Houses. The 
Board of Education, in their former Annual Report, pre- 
sented the subject to the notice of the Legislature. In 
the course of the last winter, a communication was ad- 
dressed, by the Secretary of the Board, to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, stating that the sum of ten thousand dollars 
had been placed at his disposal, by a friend of education, 
on condition that the Commonwealth would appropriate 
the same amount; the sum to be disbursed, under the 
direction of the Board of Education, in qualifying teach- 
ers for common schools. ‘The donation was promptly 
accepted by the Legislature on the condition named, and 
the sum of ten thousand dollars was appropriated to the 
object specified, by a joint Resolve, approved on the 
19th April, 1838. 

By this joint act of public and private liberality, the 
Board found themselves clothed with a trust of equal im- 
portance and delicacy. It was evidently the object of 
this provision, that the practicability and usefulness of 
institutions for the education of teachers should be 
brought to the test of experiment; and the success of 
this experiment was likely to have a powerful influence 
over public opinion in the Commonwealth, on this impor- 
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tant subject. The particular form, in which the experi- 
ment should be made and all the details of the institution 
or institutions to be established, were left to the discre- 
tion of the Board of Education. Neither the individual 
donation nor the Resolve of the Legislature was accom- 
panied by any specifications on this head. ‘This consid- 
eration imposed upon the Board the necessity of proceed- 
ing with caution. ‘They felt it an incumbent duty not to 
hazard the success of this important measure, by any false 
step hastily taken in the outset. Feeling that institu- 
tions for the formation of teachers were relied upon by 
many intelligent friends of education, as the most impor- 
tant means of improving the character of our common 
schools,—while the mass of the community were perhaps 
waiting, with opinions yet undecided, the sure teachings 
of experience on this subject,—the Board felt that more 
than usual responsibility rested upon them, for a cautious 
application of the fund placed at their disposal. 

‘This course was rendered still more necessary, by the 
want of previously established institutions of the kind in 
this country, which might serve asaguide. Attempts have 
heen made, it is understood, with considerable success in 
a sister State, to connect some provision for the forma- 
tion of teachers, with regular Academical Institutions ; 
but the Board are not aware that Normal schools, pro- 
perly so called, have as yet been established in any part 
of the Union. They exist in great numbers in those 
parts of Europe, where the greatest attention has been 
paid to the subject of education, and they are regarded 
as highly important parts of the system of public instruc- 
tion; but the condition of our country differs so greatly 
from that of Europe, in reference to the demand for 
teachers, and their compensation,—to the resources for 
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the support of public institutions and to the authorities, 
by which they are to be established, that it rarely is prac- 
ticable to imitate, to any great extent, the details of Eu- 
ropean establishments. It is not often either possible or 
desirable, to do more than derive useful hints from their 
institutions for the organization or modifications of ours. 

One of the first questions that presented itself for the 
consideration of the Board, was, whether the whole sum 
placed at their disposal should be expended upon a single 
experiment, or whether more than one institution should 
be put in operation at the same time, in different parts of 
the Commonwealth. After mature deliberation, the lat- 
ter course was decided upon. Although, as has been al- 
ready observed, the terms of the Resolve contained no 
direction to the Board in this or any other respect, yet it 
was thought that the Legislature, in the language em- 
ployed, intimated a preference to the most extensive 
measures, which the nature of the case, and the means at 
command, admitted. The fund was to be “ expended in 
qualifying teachers for the common schools of Massachu- 
setts.” [lad the Legislature contemplated the establish- 
ment simply of a single institution,—of one Normal 
school,—it was supposed that such a purpose would have 
been made more apparent by some terms of limitation in 
their Resolve. 

It was further considered that the sum of money at the 
disposition of the Board, though reflecting the greatest 
credit'on the public and private munificence by which it 
was furnished, was evidently not to be regarded as a per- 
manent endowment. No authority was given for its in- 
vestment ; nor would it, if invested in buildings, fixtures, 
a library, and an apparatus, have left a fund adequate 
to the salaries of teachers even for a single institu- 
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tion. It was at the same time, fully sufficient for the 
establishment of several Normal schools in different 
parts of the Commonwealth, provided with means for 
carrying on a fair experiment in the education of teach- 
ers, for a sufficient length of time to bring the usefulness 
of such institutions to the test of experience. The Board 
had the means of knowing, that such a distribution of the 
fund was approved by the individual, whose liberal pro- 
vision had been accepted by the Legislature, as it ap- 
peared to them, as has been observed, to meet the views, 
rather intimated than distinctly set forth, in the Resolve 
of the General Court, and the report of the Committee 
on Education of the House of Representatives, with 
which the Resolve originated. 

It was accordingly decided by the Board to establish 
three or four Normal schools in different parts of the 
Commonwealth ; as soon as arrangements could be made 
for the purpose. It was supposed that the sum of twen- 
ty thousand dollars, with the assistance which might be 
expected from the friends of education, in a manner which 
will be presently spoken of, would be sufficient to put in 
operation and to sustain for three years, at least, this 
number of Normal schools in different parts of the State, 
aud thus bring fairly within the reach of the people the 
means of partaking their advantages and estimating their 
usefulness, with a view to the question of their final 
adoption or rejection as a constituent part of the system 
of school education. ‘The Board would have been glad 
to go further, and to make arrangements for establishing 
a Normal school in every county of the Commonwealth, 
but the funds at their disposal evidently made this im- 
possible. It was their duty, on the one hand, to give to 
as large a portion of the people, as possible, on equal 
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terms, an opportunity of witnessing and trying the ex- 
periment, and at the satne time not to fritter away the 
fund, by too minute a distribution. 

Should one school only be founded, in whatever part 
of the Commonwealth it were placed, it would be diffi- 
cult of access to the major part of those of both sexes, 
who would be desirous of enjoying its advantages. The 
class of young men and women who devote themselves, 
generally for the early part of life to the business of in- 
struction, and who would be likely to seek the advanta- 
ges of a Normal school, would be somewhat deterred by 
the expense of a journey to a remote part of the State, 
and the inconvenience of a residence at a great distance 
from home. ‘The effect of this would be unfavorable to 
the main design of the experiment, which is to bring 
home to the majority of the citizens of Massachusetts the 
usefulness of institutions for the education of teachers, 
and to place it in such a light before the people, that they 
will eventually be disposed to make provision in every 
county of the Commonwealth, for the means of qualify- 
ing all the teachers required for their common schools. 

In addition to the objections to a single institution al- 
ready alluded to, and to the local jealousy, of which it 
might possibly be the object, in those parts of the State 
distant from the place of its establishment, the Board felt 
unwilling to stake the entire success of the experiment 
on the result of one trial. In an institution of a novel 
character,—(and of course not capable of being car- 
ried on by the momentum which exists in a system of 
long established and familiar institutions, and enables 
them to survive the effects of temporary and local mis- 
management, )—the consequences of error at the outset 
would be fatal. Permanent injury would be done to the 
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cause of education in this community, should the entire 
fund provided for this interesting purpose be exhausted 
upon one establishment, and should that fail from any 
mismanagement, to win the public confidence. 

In avoiding these risks of a single establishment, it 
was deemed an object by the Board to secure the other 
manifest advantages of a plurality. Besides those already 
alluded to, the establishment of three, and if found prac- 
ticable, of four schools, would effect another object of 
considerable importance. ‘The Board soon ascertained 
that in some parts of the community, and by some of the 
friends of education, it was deemed advisable to make 
the commencement with a school for the instruction of 
female teachers. [t was doubtful, however, whether the 
public at large would have been satisfied with the estab- 
lishment of a single school exclusively for their qualifica- 
tion. A school exclusively for males would have been 
open to still more forcible objections of the same charac- 
ter;—and no experiment would probably have been 
deemed complete, which was limited to an establishment 
for either sex exclusively. How far it may be deemed ex- 
pedient to establish schools where both sexes shall be ad- 
mitted, must depend on public opinion in the section of the 
State where the school may be placed ; and on this point 
the Board are unable as yet to form a definite opinion. 
Where no objection is made to the admission of both 
sexes, there will of course be a convenience in organiz- 
ing the school on this principle. 

As soon as it was generally understood, that a fund for 
the establishment of Normal schools had been placed at 
the disposition of the Board, considerable interest was 
manifested on the subject of their location; and wishes 
were early indicated in behalf of different places, that they 
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might be selected for this purpose. The first movement 
of this kind was made from the county of Plymouth. A 
highly respectable Committee of the convention of the 
friends of education, in that county, appeared before the 
Board, at their annual meeting in May, with a view to a 
conference on this subject. At the same meeting, a con- 
ference on the same subject was held by the Board with 
the Hon. J. J. Fiske, of Wrentham, since deceased, who 
appeared in behalf of a portion of the citizens of that 
place, desirous of some arrangement, which might. con- 
nect the establishment of a Normal school with the Acad- 
emy at Wrentham. About the same time similar over- 
tures were made to the Board by a Committee of the 
Trustees of Dummer Academy, at Byfield, in the county 
of Essex. Ata subsequent period, more or less direct 
applications have been made in behalf of Barre, South- 
bridge, and Lancaster in Worcester county, of ‘Topsfield 
in Essex county, of Concord and Lexington in Middle- 
sex, of Worthington in Hampshire, of New Salem and 
Northfield in Franklin, and of Braintree in Norfolk. 
There was abundant reason to conclude, that, in propor- 
tion as the public attention should be called to the sub- 
ject, there would be the same desire felt and expressed, for 
the establishment of Normal schools, in other parts of the 
Commonwealth. 

It could not but be gratifying to the Board of Educa- 
tion, to receive these proofs of an extensive, and rapidly 
increasing interest on this subject. It imposed upon 
them, however, the necessity of selecting between places, 
which on the ground of geographical position, were equal- 
ly advantageous or nearly so. In this state of things it 
was obviously the duty of the Board to select those 
places, — having regard to their proper distribution 
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throughout the Commonwealth,—for the establishment 
of the Normal schools, where the most liberal co-opera- 
tion might be tendered, on the part of the citizens. 
They were led to think, from the opinions entertained 
and expressed by sanguine friends of the cause in various 
places, that some of the towns or counties would be dis- 
posed, so far to unite their efforts with those of the Board, 
as to furnish buildings, and fixtures, and a fund towards 
current charges, provided the expenses of instruction 
were defrayed out of the means at the disposal of the 
Board. It was obvious that such a system of co-opera- 
tion, between the friends of education and the Board, 
would be productive of the happiest effects. It would 
secure to the schools to be organized the advantage of a 
warm and vigilant local sympathy. The public, by 
whose aid they had been in part established, would feel 
a greatly enhanced interest in their prosperity. It fur- 
nished the most unobjectionable ground of selection be- 
tween different places, to which the attention of the 
Board was called; and what was of still greater conse- 
quence, it would enable the Board out of the means, 
under their control, to establish a larger number of Nor- 
mal schools, than would otherwise be practicable. 

These reasons Jed the Board to bestow the most re- 
spectful consideration on the various overtures made to 
them, and to allow all the time that was desired for those 
interested to consult their fellow-citizens and ascertain 
the extent to which co-operation might be expected. Jn 
one of the counties it was thought expedient by the 
friends of education, to take the sense of the people of 
the towns on the day of the general election, whether 
they would raise their proportion of the fund proposed. 
Committees of the Board have visited several towns, on 
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behalf of which application has been made for the purpose 
of examining the premises which have been offered to be 
placed at the disposal of the Board, for the accommoda- 
tion of a Normal school. ‘Till these preliminary steps 
had been taken, it was impossible to proceed to the de- 
finitive location of a school or schools. 

At their last meeting on the 28th December, having 
received from persons interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, at Lexington in the county of Middlesex, the offer 
of a building well fitted for the purpose, and of liberal 
pecuniary co-operation toward the current expenses of 
the institution, it was determined to proceed forthwith to 
the establishment of a Normal school, for the education 
of female teachers, in that place. ‘The situation was 
deemed as favorable as any one which could be selected, 
to accommodate the counties of Essex and Middlesex, 
and generally the northeastern section of the State. ‘The 
village has all the advantages to be desired, of local situation. 
Great interest is manifested in the establishment on be- 
half of many citizens of the place, and the premises 
placed at the disposition of the Board are convenient and 
ample. 

In the regulations adopted by the Board for the schools 
to be established, it is proposed that candidates for ad- 
mission should have attained the age of seventeen years, 
if males, and sixteen if females, and be instructed, if dis- 
posed to continue in the institution so long, for a period 
of three years. But presuming that this is a longer time 
than the greater part of candidates would be able to pass 


at a Norinal school, it is designed to arrange a course of 
study, to occupy a year; at the end of which time a cer- 
tificate of qualifications will be given to all who have mer- 
ited it. The course of studies wili be designed to effect 
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twoobj ects. First, the attainment of a more thorough 
and systematic acquaintance with the branches usually 
taught in common schools, and an adequate founda- 
tion in other parts of knowledge highly useful to the skil- 
ful teacher ; and, secondly, the art of imparting instruc- 
tion to the youthful mind, which will be taught in its 
principles, and illustrated by opportunity for practice, by 
means of a model school. ‘he course of instruction will 
accordingly embrace whatever is required by the statute 
to be taught in the common schools of Massachusetts, 
(with the exception of the ancient Janguages,) and such 
subsidiary studies as are required in a Normal school, ac- 
cording to the foregoing view of its objects. The prin- 
ciples of Christian ethics and piety, common to the differ- 
ent sects of Christians, will be carefully inculcated ; and 
a portion of Scripture will be daily read in all the Normal 
schools established by the Board. 

it being made the duty of the Board, to submit to the 
Legislature an account of the manner, in’ which the 
moneys appropriated for qualifying teachers, have been 
expended, the Board would state, in conclusion of this 
part of this report, that no disbursements have as yet 
taken place for this object, nor has any thing been 
drawn from the treasury. 

In the Report of the Secretary of the Board, bearing 
date January Ist, 1838, and communicated to the Legis- 
lature at the last session, the following remark is made : 
‘Not a little inconvenience results from the fact that 
school committees are elected at the annual town meet- 
ings in spring, and are obliged to make their returns in 
October following. ‘Their returns, therefore, cover but 
half the time of their continuance in office, while they 
cover half the time of the official existence of their pre- 
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decessors. It is for the Legislature to say, whether there 
be any good reason, why the time covered by these returns, 
should not be coincident with their duration in office.” 
In conformity with these suggestions, it was provided by 
the fifth section of a law passed 13th April, 1838, that 
the form of the blanks, and the inquiries provided for by 
the statute of the year 1837, and the time when the same 
shall be returned into the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, shall hereafter be prescribed by the Board 
of Education. Supposing this authority to have been 
given to the Board, by the Legislature, for the specific 
purpose of providing a remedy for the inconvenience al- 
luded to, in the passage just cited from the Secretary’s 
report, the Board at their annual meeting in May last 
adopted a resolution, that the annual returns of the School 
Committee should be made on the first day of May in 
each year. By this arrangement, the returns of each 
Committee will embrace the condition of the schools for 
the entire year, during which that Committee has been 
in office. ‘The Board were, of course, aware, and they 
regretted, that by the change of the time in making the 
returns, it would be impracticable to make the annual ap- 
portionment of the income of the school fund, at the com- 
mencement of the present year. In consideration, how- 
ever, of the convenience and usefulness of the change, 
and the greatly increased value which it will give to the 
returns, they venture to hope that it will be generally ap- 


proved by the community. ‘The existing provisions of | 


law require, that the income of the school fund shall be 

apportioned by the secretary and treasurer, and paid over 

on the 15th of January in each year, to the towns which 

shall have made the prescribed annual returns, on or before 

the first day of the preceding November. The change in the 
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time of making the returns will require a modification of 


the law on this subject. It will be for the Legislature to 
decide, whether, in making provision for the apportion- 
ment of the income of the fund, on the basis of the re- 
turns to be made on or before the first day of May next, 
it will order the distribution of the additional half year’s 
income, which will then have accrued. Should this be 
done, no loss will have resulted to the towns from the 
delay in the apportionment, except a delay of six months 
in the receipt of a year’s dividend ; and even this will be 
in some measure compensated by a six month’s anticipa- 
tion of one half of the dividend of the following year. 

In the former annual report of the Board, some obser- 
vations were made on the subject of school libraries. As 
far as the information possessed by the Board extends, 
scarce any of the districts of the Commonwealth have as 
yet availed themselves of the authority granted by the 
act of 12th of April, 1837, to expend for this object, thirty 
dollars for the first year, and ten for each succeeding year. 
A confident hope, however, is entertained, that, in propor- 
tion as the attention of the districts is called to the sub- 
ject, and as convenient editions of books well calculated 
for the purpose, are published, school libraries will be- 
gin to be objects of interest throughout the Common- 
wealth and ultimately be found in all the districts. The 
opinion was expressed last year, that the preparation of 
such collections, must be left to the enterprise of intelli- 
gent publishers, who, at the present reduced cost of 
printing, have it in their power, by the circulation of good 
books, at reasonable prices, to render an inestimable ser- 
vice to the public. 

The Board have regarded the law of the 12th of April, 
1837, as the necessary result of the school system of 
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Massachusetts, as it has existed from time immemorial. 
The previous want of a regular provision for school libra- 
ries, must be considered a serious defect in that system. 
To what avail are our youth taught to read, if no facili- 
ties exist for obtaining books? ‘lhe keys of knowledge 
are useless to him who has no access to the volumes to 
be unlocked. Although it is certainly true, that no part 
of our State is wholly deficient in valuable works of sci- 
ence and literature, yet it must be freely confessed, they 
do not exist in such plenty as could be desired. In a 
portion of the towns, there are social libraries. These, 
it is believed, generally depend on the precarious support 
of annual subscriptions, and are, too many of them, in a 
neglected and declining state. ‘They can, of necessity, 
be conveniently accessible only to that portion of the pop- 
ulation, who live near the place where they are deposited. 
Where they are kept up and supplied with a selection of 
the valuable works daily issuing from the press, they are 
universally admitted to be blessings to the community. 
By the act of 12th of April, 1837, the Legislature has put 
it in the power of every district in the Commonwealth to 
possess itself of this blessing ; and the Board regard it as 
a very interesting part of their duty,—to do whatever may 
be in their power to facilitate the execution of this law. 
Among the causes, it is supposed, which have hitherto 
prevented the districts from availing themselves of the au- 
thority to commence the formation of these libraries, is 
the difficulty of making the selection:—a difficulty of 


considerable magnitude, when but a small sum is to be . 


expended, and it is necessary to send to some distant 
place for a supply of books. To remove this obstacle in 
some degree, the Board of Education determined, at an 
early period of the present year, to recommend to some 
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respectable publishing house to issue from the press a col- 
lection of works as a common school library, to consist of 
two series ; the one adapted for the use of children, the 
other for a maturer class of readers. ‘The proposal has 
been acceded to by Messrs. Marsh, Capen, & Lyon, of 
Boston The enterprise is to be entirely at the expense 
and risk of the publishers, who agree to execute the 
works ina style, and to furnish them to those who may 
choose to become purchasers, at a rate, to be approved by 
the Board, and which was ascertained to be the lowest, at 
which an arrangement could be made for its satisfactory 
execution. Each book in the series is to be submitted to 
the inspection of every member of the Board, and no work 
to be recommended, but on their unanimous approval. 
Such a recommendation, it was believed, would furnish a 
sufficient assurance to the public, that a sacred adherence 
would be had to the principle, which is embodied in the 
Legislation of the Commonwealth, on the subject of 
school books, and which provides that “ school commit- 
tees shall never direct to be purchased, or used in any of 
the town schools, any books, which are calculated to fa- 
vor the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.” 

It will remain entirely optional, with the school dis- 
tricts, in availing themselves of the authority conferred 
by the Act of 12th of April, 1837, whether they will pur- 
chase the books recommended by the Board. It is by 
the law left with the discretion of the districts, what 
rules and regulations may be adopted for establishing and 
maintaining the libraries authorised to be formed; and 
the Board have as little inclination as right to encroach 
on the exercise of this discretion. It is their purpose 
only to assist and encourage the publishers in the selec- 
tion and publication of a series of volumes, well adapted 
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for the use proposed, to consist of a portion of the most 
approved works in science and literature, with which our 
language is enriched, executed in a style, and afforded at 
a price, which will put them generally within the reach 
of the school districts of the Commonwealth. The Board 
have great satisfaction in stating, that, in the preparation 
of a portion of the books to be published as a common 
school library, the publishers have been led to expect the 


assistance of many of the most distinguished writers of 


our own country. 
In submitting their present report, the Board cannot 
but express their grateful sense of the attention, which 


was paid by the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 


the last year, to the various suggestions made in their 
former report. At no former session of the General 
Court has a greater interest been manifested in our 
schools, and the Board are persuaded that the enact- 
ments of the last year, will result in their permanent 
improvement. ‘The school system of the Commonwealth 
is good, because it is simple. ‘The State provides that 
the people shall maintain schools, and it organizes a cer- 
tain machinery for their establishment and supervision. 
Much of this machinery is in the hands of the school 
committees. On their fidelity, intelligence, and zeal, 
it mainly depends whether the schools prosper. In those 
towns and districts where the committees are composed 
of intelligent, active, and patriotic citizens, teachers are 
found to be competent, school-houses are kept in repair, 
and the rising generation grows up under all the advan- 
tages of education, which an anxious parent can desire 
for a hopeful child. Where the reverse is the case, the 
whole system falls into disorder and decay. ‘lhe powers 
vested in the Board of Education were wisely of a re- 
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commendatory character. Among the objects which first 
engaged their attention, were the organization and duties 
of school Committees. The Act of 13th April, 1838, 
remedies the greatest of the formerly existing evils,— 
provides that the official year of the Committee shall 
coincide with that of their returns,—requires that they 
shall make an annual report in open town-meeting,—shall 
keep a record of their proceedings to be transmitted to 
their successors,—and authorizes a moderate compensa- 
tion for their labors. With these wise provisions of law, 
every thing else must be left to the public spirit and 
Christian zeal of the citizens who assume this impor- 
tant trust. 

In conclusion, the Board would express their strong 
reliance on the wisdom of the Legislature and the intelli- 
gence of the people, to continue that favorable regard of 
the cause of education, which has in all former times 
been the glory and strength of the Commonwealth. 
Situated at one extremity of the Union, and occupying 
but an inconsiderable spot on its surface, what is it that 
has given to Massachusetts a name and a praise in the 
land? ‘The Board know of nothing, under Providence, 
but the principles and institutions of our fathers ;—and 
among them, as far as mere human influences are con- 
cerned, pre-eminently our common schools. With the 
lapse of time and the progress of events, our importance 
in all physical relations,—such as territory, material 
resources, and numbers, is daily growing proportionably 
less. Of the new States in the West, among whose first 
settlers within the memory of man were some of our own 
adventurous citizens, one already greatly outnumbers in 
population our ancient and venerable Commonwealth. It 
is doubly incumbent upon us to look well to the sources 
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of intellectual and moral well-being, and see to it that 
whatever be the relative rank of the Commonwealth in 
numbers and wealth, she is determined not to sink toa 
secondary and degraded place in the scale of mental 
improvement. 


EDWARD EVERETT, 
GEORGE HULL, 
EMERSON DAVIS, 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 
GEORGE PUTNAM, 
ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr. 
THOMAS ROBBINS, 
JARED SPARKS, 
CHARLES HUDSON. 


Boston, 28th December, 1838. 





Nore. At the meeting of the Board of Education, at 
which the foregoing report was adopted, it was decided, 
if possible, to make immediate arrangements for the lo- 
cation of another Normal School, in the central portion 
of the State. Proposals had already been received from 
those interested in the subject in several towns, and a 


Committee of the Board had visited them, with a view . 


to further inquiry on the spot. The town of Barre was 
recommended by various considerations of locality and 
ease of access. Premises sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of the school, were, by a vote of the town, placed 
at the disposal of the Board, and pecuniary aid toward 
current expenses, guaranteed on the part of individuals. 
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The Board, however, having considered that some further 
provisions for the accommodation of the school would be 
required, did not feel themselves warranted at their last 
meeting, in a final decision. The subject was referred 
to a Committee of the Board, authorized to confer with 
the Committee of the citizens of Barre, with the under- 
standing, that if the conditions deemed requisite by the 
Board were complied with, a Normal School should be 
established in that place. The conditions have been 
promptly acceded to; and immediate arrangements will 
be made for the organization of the school. 

The Board have understood, that in the section of the 
State which would furnish the pupils of this institution, 
no objection would be made to the admission of both 
sexes. Should this opinion prove to be correct, the 
school will probably be organized on this principle. 
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TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GENTLEMEN :— 


I hereby respectfully submit some account of my proceedings 
during the last year, in discharging the duties of the office you have 
confided to me. I should deem it an encroachment upon the prov- 
ince of the Board to advert to such topics in the administration of 
the school law, as are equally as well known to the Board as to my- 
self ;—such, for instance, as the measures they have taken for estab- 
lishing Normal Schools, for causing school libraries to be prepared, 
and the designation of the form and time for making the School Re- 
turns. I shall, therefore, confine myself to such facts as have come 
more immediately within my own knowledge, and to the considera- 
tions suggested by them. 

During the past season, after having given seasonable notice by 
sending circulars to the school committee of each town in the Com- 
monwealth, I visited the fourteen counties in the State, and, at 
convenient and central places, have met such of the friends of Edu- 
cation as chose to attend. Ata majority of these meetings I have 
been aided by the presence and cooperation of one or more of the 
members of the Board. Other distinguished citizens, who, for ma- 
ny years, have received the fullest testimonials of the people’s confi- 
dence, have been present, and have taken an active and most useful 
part in the proceedings. Except in the three counties of Hampden, 
Berkshire and Essex, the conventions have been well attended by 
school committees, teachers and other friends of Education. The 
time of the meetings has been occupied by statements, respecting 
the condition of the public schools, by discussions in regard to the 
processes of teaching, and by the delivery of one or more addresses. 

It appeared from facts ascertained during the last part of the year 
1837, and communicated by me to the Board in the report of Jan. 
1, 1838, that the Common School system of Massachusetts had fal- 
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len into a state of general unsoundness and debility ; that a great ma- 
jority of the schoolhouses were not only ill-adapted to erfcourage 
mental effort, but, in many cases, were absolutely perilous to the 
health and symmetrical growth of the children ; that the schools 
were under a sleepy supervision ; that many of the most intelligent and 
wealthy of our citizens had become estranged from their welfare, and 
that the teachers of the schools, although, with very few exceptions, 
persons of estimable character and of great private worth, yet in the 
absence of all opportunities to qualify themselves for the performance 
of the most difficult and delicate task, which, in the arrangements of 
Providence, is committed to human hands, were, necessarily, and 
therefore without fault of their own, deeply and widely deficient in 
the two indispensable prerequisites for their office, viz., a knowledge 
of the human mind, as the subject of improvement; and a knowl- 
edge of the means best adapted wisely to unfold and direct its grow- 
ing faculties. ‘T'o expect, that a system, animated only by a feeble 
principle of life and that life in irregular action, could be restored at 
once to health and vigor, would be a sure preparation for disappoint- 
ment. It is now twenty years, since the absolute government of 
Prussia, under the impulse of self-preservation, entered upon the work 
of entirely remodelling their Common Schools, so as to give them a 
comprehensiveness and an efficacy, which would embrace and edu- 
cate every child in the kingdom. In this undertaking, high intelli- 
gence has been aided, at every step, by unlimited power ; and yet 
the work is but just completed ;—in some places and in some circum- 
stances of detail, I believe, not yet completed. ‘Their engine of 
reform is the command of the sovereign, enforced by penalties ; 
ours, is the intelligence of the people, stimulated by duty. Their 
plan has the advantage of efficiency and despatch, but it has this dis- 
advantage, that what the ruler may decree to-day, his successor may 
revoke tomorrow ; ours has the disadvantage of slowness in execu- 
tion, but the compensatory advantage of permanency, when accom- 
plished. Besides, if our schools are voluntarily advanced, through the 
intelligence of the people, the agents themselves will be benefited, 
almost as much as the objects. ‘These considerations ought to satisfy 
those persons, who seem impatient.of delay and who think that any 
Board of Education could reanimate our system in one, or even in a 
few years. 
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Considering then, the description of the means to be employed 
for raising our schools to a reasonable and practicable point of use- 
fulness ; it may: be confidently stated, that the efforts, which have 
been made, in different places, have accomplished something already, 
and have given sure auguries of a speedier progression hereafter. 

In my circuit this year, Nantucket was the first place visited. 
The town contains almost 10,000 inhabitants. When there, the 
previous season, there was but one set of public schools for all 
the children. ‘To them, only children over the age of six years 
were admitted, and no public provision existed for the education of 
those below. During the last year, the town has established two 
primary schools for small children, and also a school (as it is de- 
nominated in the statute,) for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the 
town. ‘To the last, pupils are admitted on passing an examination in 
the branches, required to be taught in the middle or secondary 
schools. The organization, therefore, is now perfect. ‘The small 
children are provided for, by themselves. This is an advantage, 
which can hardly be overestimated. For the purpose of preserving 
order and silence in schools, composed of scholars of all ages, it 
becomes almost necessary to practise a rigor of restraint and a se- 
verity of discipline upon the small children, which is always injurious 
and often cruel. The youngest scholars are, constitutionally, most 
active. Their proportion of brain and nervous system, compared 
with the whole body, is much the greatest. ‘Their restlessness does not 
proceed from volition, but from the involuntary impulses of nature. 
They vibrate at the slighest touch ; and they can no more help a 
responsive impulse at every sight and sound, than they can help 
seeing and hearing with open eyes and ears. What aggravates the 
difficulty is, that they have nothing to do. Ata time, when nature 


designs they shall be more active, than at any other period of life, a. 


stagnation of all the powers of mind and body is enforced. But 
while the heart beats and the blood flows, the signs of life cannot be 
wholly suppressed ; and therefore, the steady working of nature’s 
laws is sure to furnish the teacher with occasions for discipline. If 
it would be intolerably irksome for any of the large scholars to sit 
still for half a day, in a constrained posture, with hands unoccupied, 
and eyes looking straight into vacancy, how much more intolerable is 
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it for the small ones? Hence the importance of having such a 
gradation of schools, in every place, where it is practicable, as has 
been lately established in Nantucket. Another invaluable advantage 
of having three grades of schools is, that while it diminishes, at least 
one-half, the number of classes in each school, it increases the num- 
ber in each class, and thus allows the teacher to devote more time to 
the recitations and to the oral instruction of his enlarged classes. 
Another point, of great importance to the schools, was well illustrated 
in the change at Nantucket. When I was there in 1837, a private 
school was in operation, kept by one of the most accomplished in- 
structers in the State, and sustained at great expense to its patrons. 
When the arrangement, above referred to, was made, this gentleman 
was employed by the town to keep the town school. The private 
school was, of course, given up ; but he carried with him, into the 
town school, most of his former pupils. And he now educates 
many others, who could not afford the expense of the private school. 
Although, in such cases, the compensation of the teacher may not 
be quite as great, nominally, yet it will probably be worth as 
much ; as he will receive it directly from the town, in regular instal- 
ments, and will have none of the trouble of collecting bills. 

Within the last year, also, every schoolhouse in Nantucket has 
been provided with a good ventilator and with new and comfortable 
seats. This leaves little to be desired in that town, in regard to the 
places, where the processes of education are carried on. Compe- 
tent teachers, fidelity in the committee, suitable school books, libra- 
ries and a good apparatus, and bringing all the children within the 
beneficent influences of the school, will complete the work. 

For the town school, an extensive and valuable apparatus has 
been provided, and also some of a less costly description, for the 
primary schools. ‘T’o accomplish these praiseworthy purposes, the 
town, last year, almost doubled its former appropriation. 

Another highly gratifying indication of increased attention to the 
welfare of the schools, has been given by the city of Salem. A year 
ago, the schoolhouses in that city, were without ventilation, and 
many of them with such seats as excited vivid ideas of corporal 
punishment, and almost prompted one to ask the children, for what 
offence they had been committed. At an expense of about two 
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thousand dollars, the seats in all the schoolhouses, except one, 
have been reconstructed, and provisions for ventilation have been 
made. Iam told, that the effect in the quiet, attention and profi- 
ciency of the pupils, was immediately manifested. 

In many other places, improvements of the same kind have been 
made, though to a less extent and in a part only of the houses. It 
would be a great mistake, however, to suppose, that nothing remains 
to be done in this important department of the system of public in- 
struction. The cases mentioned are the slightest exceptions, com- 
pared with the generality of the neglect. ‘The urgent reasons for 
making the report on schoolhouses, the last year, still continue. In 
the important point of ventilation, so essential to the health, compo- 
sure and mental elasticity of the pupils, most of the houses remain 
without change ; except indeed, that very undesirable change, which 
has been wrought by time and the elements ;—or such change as has 
been effected by stripping off the external covering of the house, on 
some emergency for fuel. ‘The children must continue to breathe 
poisonous air, and to sit upon seats, threatening structural derange- 
ment, until parents become satisfied, that a little money may well be 
expended to secure to their offspring, the blessings of sound health, 
a good conformation, and a strong, quick-working mind. 

A highly respectable physician, who, for several years, has attend- 
ed to the actual results of bad internal arrangements and bad loca- 
tions for schoolhouses, upon the health of the pupils, took measures, 
during the past summer, to ascertain with exactness, the relative 
amount of sickness, suffered by the children, in a given period of 
time, in two annual schools. The schools were selected on account 
of their proximity, being but a short distance from each other ; they 
consisted of very nearly the same number of children, belonging to, 
families in the same condition of life, and no general physical causes 
were known to exist, which should have distinguished them from each 
other, in regard to the health of the pupils. But one house was dry 
and well ventilated ; the other damp, and so situated as to render 
ventilation impracticable. In the former, during a period of forty- 
five days, five scholars were absent, from sickness, to the amount in 
the whole of twenty days. In the latter, during the same period of 
time and for the same cause, nineteen children were absent, to an 
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amount in the whole of one hundred and forty-five days ;—that is 
almost four times the number of children, and more than seven times 
the amount of sickness ; and the appearances of the children not thus 
detained by sickness, indicated a marked difference in their condi- 
tion as to health. On such a subject, where all the causes in opera- 
tion may not be known, it would be unphilosophical to draw general 
conclusions, from a particular observation. No reason, however, 
can be divined, why this single result should not fairly represent the 
average of any given number of years. Similar results for succes- 
sive years, must satisfy any one, respecting the true cause of such 
calamities ; if, indeed, any one can remain sceptical in regard to the 
connexion between good health and pure air. 

‘he committee who take charge of the Primary Schools in the 
city of Boston, established, in the month of September last, a 
‘¢ Model School.”  ‘T'o this school it is intended to devote an unu- 
sual share of attention. It is under the immediate supervision of 
gentlemen, intelligent and highly interested in its success. ‘Their 
object is to select the best books, to learn, as far as possible, the true 
periods of alternation between study and exercise for young children, 
and to improve upon existing processes for moral and intellectual 
training. When their plans are somewhat matured by observation 
and experience, it is their intention to bring the teachers of the other 
Primary Schools, (of which there are more than eighty in the city,) 
in regular succession into this school, to familiarize them with what- 
ever, upon experiment, shall be found to succeed well. Although 
it cannot be doubted, that this enterprise, under the judicious man- 
agement of the committee, will prove very beneficial; yet it is 
hardly rational to anticipate, that it will supersede the necessity of a 
Normal School for the city. 

I cannot doubt, that the Board will hear, with lively gratifica- 
tion, other evidence of an increased: interest in this subject. Con- 
sidering how inadequate to the wants of the whole community, a 
county meeting—annual only—on the subject of Education, must 
necessarily be, several of the county conventions appointed large 
and most respectable committees to prepare and deliver, or cause to 
be prepared and delivered, a lecture in the different towns of the re- 
spective counties ;—or, where towns were large, then, in different 
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places in the same town. In pursuance of this excellent plan, such 
lectures have already been delivered, or lecturers are now engaged 
in delivering them, in the counties of Nantucket, Hampden, Hamp- 
shire, Franklin, Worcester, and to some extent in Essex. 

During the last summer, too, a few gentlemen in the city of Bos- 
ton adopted measures to procure the delivery of a course of weekly 
lectures for the benefit of teachers in the city. This course com- 
menced about the middle of October last, and still continues. En- 
gaged, in country and city, in this voluntary and gratuitous labor, 
are gentlemen, who have been, or are, members of the State and 
National Legislatures, counsellors at law, physicians, clergymen of all 
denominations, experienced and long-approved teachers, and some 
of the most popular writers in the State. All these intelligent and 
forecasting men, who see, that future consequences can alone be 
regulated by attention to present causes, are profoundly convinced, 
that unless juvenile feelings, in this State and Country, are assiduous- 
ly trained to an observance of law and a reverence for justice, it will 
be impossible to restrain adult passions from individual debasement 
and public commotion. The course of a stream, which a thousand 
men cannot obstruct, as it flows into the ocean, may be turned by 
achild at the fountain. Above, it will yield to the guidance of a 
hand ; below, its flood will sweep works and workmen away. 

There are other indications, that public opinion on this subject 
is advancing in the right direction. More committees are inquiring 
into the qualifications of candidates for teaching, instead of taking 
such qualifications for granted. Persons, who had taught school a 
dozen winters have been set aside for incompetency in the elementary 
branches. The law, requiring committees to visit the schools, has 
been better observed, than ever before ; and teachers are realizing 
the benefit of such visitations, in the encouragement and _ stimulus 
they have supplied to the pupils. Many teachers are more justly 
appreciating the true elevation and responsibleness of their vocation ; 
and are animated by those high motives, whose prerogative it is to 
convert toil into pleasure. 

On the reverse side of this picture, however, it is my duty to 
present, that of the twenty-nine rich and populous towns, bound by 
law, to keep a school, at least ten months in each yeer, ‘* for the 
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benefit of all the inhabitants of the town,’’ and which were reported, 
last year, as violating this Jaw, by non-compliance, only two, viz. 
Nantucket and Taunton, have since established the schools required. 
It will be recollected, that this class of towns takes precedence of 
almost all the others in wealth ; that they expend a far less propor- 
tion of money, per scholar, for the support of public schools, than 
the poorer and more sparsely populated towns, while, at the same 
time, they expend a far greater proportion of money for private 
schools. At the rate of two in a year, it will take about fifteen 
years for all the towns in this class to comply with the law ;—a 
length of probation, it is to be feared, which will tend to harden 
rather than reform the delinquents. 

Sofficient time has not yet elapsed to allow the practical results of 
last winter’s legislation to be developed. The law for the compen- 
sation of school committees was not enacted, until after the com- 
mittees for the current year had been elected. ‘The reasons, which, 
in former years, had deterred so many competent men from accept- 
ing that meritorious office, still existed. The ensuing annual elec- 
tions will show, how far the public will consent, that any man, in- 
competent for, or heartless in, the performance of this responsible 
duty, shall be entrusted with it and receive its compensation. Nor 
has the time yet arrived, at which all school committees are to make 
to their respective towns a report, ‘‘ designating particular improve- 
ments and defects in the methods or means of education, and stating 
such facts and suggestions in relation thereto, as in their opinion, 
will best promote the interests and increase the usefulness of the 
schools.’’ Great good will unquestionably result from each of these 
provisions. 

The ‘* Register,’’ prescribed by the law of last winter, ‘‘ to be 
faithfully kept, in all the town and district schools in the Common- 
wealth,”’ has been almost universally, (one or two places only, so far 
as I have learned, undertaking to absolve themselves from a com- 
pliance with the law,) introduced into the schools, with excellent 
effect. Skilful teachers find it a valuable auxiliary in securing greater 
regularity in the attendance of the scholars. By the Report of 
last year, it appeared, that ‘‘a portion of the children, dependent 
wholly upon the common schools, absented themselves from the 
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winter school, either permanently or occasionally, equal to a per- 
manent absence of about one-third part of their whole number ; and 
a portion absented themselves from the summer schools, either per- 
manently or occasionally, equal to a permanent absence of consid- 
erably more than two-fifths of their whole number.’? ‘Thus after 
all the labor and expense of establishing, maintaining, and supervising 
the schools have been incurred ; after the schools have been brought to 
the very doors of the children ; the school itself is made to suffer in 
all its departments, by the inconstant attendance of the children, and 
the children suffer, in habits and character, from inconstant atten- 
dance upon the school. Whatever diminishes this evil, is cheaply 
bought, though at much cost. ‘The keeping of a daily Register is 
also the only means, by which the committees can be enabled to 
make accurate, instead of conjectural, returns, for the Annual Ab- 
stracts. ‘The ‘‘ Register’’ and the ‘‘ Annual Abstract’’ are so far 
parts of a whole, that both should be continued or both abolished. 
The Abstracts are prepared as statistics for legislative action and 
economical science. If true, they will evince philosophical princi- 
ples to be the basis of wise measures. But if false, they lead to 
practical errors, with scientific certainty ; and they annul the chance 
which ignorance enjoys of being sometimes right by accident or 
mistake. 

The Board are already aware that the ‘‘ Form’’ of the Register, 
prepared this year, was sent out in single sheets, and for one year 
only, that its fitness might be tested ; and that ‘‘ in order to establish 
a more perfect and permanent Register, all persons were invited to 
suggest improvements.” In the circulars, sent to the school com- 
mittees, this invitation was repeated. Verbally or in writing, I have 
received a variety of suggestions, for modifying its form. Some 
of these suggestions are diametrically opposite to each other, even 


where they come from towns lying side by side, and whose general, 


circumstances, (except in the amount of attention, bestowed upon 
their schools,) are similar. The number of towns in the country, is 
precisely equal, which, on one side, declare it to be too complicated 
and particular ; and, on the other, suggest, as improvements, the 
addition of a number of new items. I mention these particulars, 
that the towns may know, how impossible is a conformity to views 
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so conflicting. As some teachers and school committees do not 
seem to be aware of the advantages of keeping so full a Register as 
has been proposed, perhaps it may be expedient to prepare a Form, 
embracing those facts only, of which a record should be kept, in 
every school ; and then, to leave it to those who more fully appre- 
ciate its uses, to keep such a supplementary Register as they may 
think best. 

The report on Schoolhouses, made by me to the Board in March 
last, detailing, among other things, (see pp. 30, 31,) a plan for a 
union of school districts and a gradation of schools, in places where the 
compactness of the population would allow, was followed by the act of 
the Legislature of April 25th, authorizing a union of school districts for 
the important purposes specified. A few towns have already acted upon 
that plan, and the public mind is earnestly called to it by the friends 
of education in other places. Wherever it can be adopted, it will 
tend to diminish the evils and to increase the efficiency of our edu- 
cational system. 

But were all the territory of the State judiciously divided into dis- 
tricts ; were there a just gradation in the schools ; were every school- 
house good ; had every school the best teacher that could be found, 
and the guidance and encouragement of the most wise and assiduous 
school committee ;—still, all these would be only preliminary steps in 
the numerous and complicated processes of Education. The true 
medium in the government of schools, between austere demeanor and 
severity on the one hand, and, on the other, a facile temper, yielding 
to every pressure and just according to the pressure ;—the great ques- 
tions of rewards and punishments, whose influence spreads out over 
such wide tracts of feeling and character in after-life ;—the selection 
of motives to enkindle the ardor of children in their studies, together 
with the precedence of these motives in regard to each other, that is, 
whether the minds of children should be forever turned outwards to 
the worldly advantages of wealth, office, rank, display, as incitements 
to duty ; or inwards, towards the perception of right and wrong in 
their own hearts, and to the noiseless, boundless rewards, which na- 
ture gives for conscientious conduct, in spite of the laws, or power, 
or hate of men ;—the one course, setting the applause of the world 
before rectitude, the other reversing their position :—and in regard to 
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processes, more intellectual in their character ;—such as the succes- 
sion of studies best tending to cultivate the mental powers, in the or- 
de: of their natural development ;—the question of a more or less 
rapid alternation from one study to another ;—the degrees in which 
either the instruction or government of a school should be modified 
so as to be adapted to peculiarities of individual character ;—all these, 
and many more points would remain to be settled before the outlines 
were filled up, of any thing worthy to be called a philosophical plan 
of Education. Surveying the subject, therefore, in the extent and 
diversity of its parts, the only practicable and useful course seemed 
to be, to select some particular topic, and, as far as possible, to col- 
lect facts, educe principles, and offer hints for practice. Science must 
grow out of observation ; art out of science. 

From the earliest observations made on visiting schools, (and such 
as I have visited were, probably, above the average of schools in the 
State,) I have been impressed with the obvious want of intelligence, 
in the reading classes, respecting the subject-matter of the lessons. 
With some exceptions, I regret to say, that the eyes, features, and 
motions of the readers have indicated only bodily sensations, not 
mental activity ; while the volume of voice emitted has too closely re- 
sembled those mechanical contrivances for the transmission of fluids, 
which, with admirable precision, discharge equal quantities, in equal 
times. At the same time, I was sure, that, had the subject-matter 
of the reading lesson been understood, it would have opened a foun- 
tain of pleasurable emotions within, whose streams would have 
flowed out through every channel of expression. And on examina- 
tion, I have often found, that the black and white page of the book 
was the outer boundary of the reader’s thoughts, and a barrier to ar- 
rest their progress, instead of being a vehicle to carry them onward 
or upward, into whatever region the author might have expatiated. 
When the pupils were directed to the subject-matter of the reading 
lesson, to the orderly unfolding of its parts, as branches proceeding 
from a common trunk, I have found them committing mistakes which, 
though ludicrous, as facts, were most lamentable, as indications. 

Deeming the mode, and the degree of success found to attend it, 
of teaching our children the orthography and significance of their 
mother tongue, to be the most important question which could be put in 
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regard to their intellectual culture, I determined to make those points 
the main objects of inquiry in my annual visit into the different coun- 
ties. For distinctness’ sake, I proposed, among others, the two fol- 
lowing questions to the school committees of the several towns in the 
State. 

Ist. ‘re scholars in your schools kept in spelling classes from the 
time of their earliest combination of letters, up to the time of their 
leaving school ; or what 1s the course ordinarily pursued, in regard 
to teaching orthography, and how long is it continued 2” 

2nd. ‘Are there defects in teaching scholars to read2 This in- 
quiry is not made in regard to the pronunciation of words and the 
modulation of the voice. But do the scholars fail to understand the 
meaning of the words they read 2? Do they fail to master the sense 
of the reading lessons 2? Is there a presence in the minds of the schol- 
ars, when reading, of the ideas and feelings intended to be conveyed 
and excited by the author ?” 

In answer to another question, not here quoted, relative to the ages 
within which children attend our public schools, I have learnt, that 
exclusive regulations, founded on age, exist in but very few towns— 
probably in not more than fifteen or twenty,—in the State. And al- 
though the great majority of the children in the schools are between 
the ages of four and sixteen, yet in almost all the towns, they are al- 
lowed to attend both earlier and later, and they are found from three, 
and sometimes from two years of age, up to twenty-one years, very 
frequently, and sometimes to twenty-four or twenty-five. I learn, 
also, that, with scarcely a single exception in the whole State, the 
scholars are kept in spelling classes, or they spell daily from their 
reading lessons, from the time of their earliest combination of letters, 
up to the time of their leaving school ; and yet, if testimony, de- 
rived from a thousand sources, and absolutely uniform, can be relied 
on, there is a Babel-like diversity in the spelling of our language. 

It is impossible to ascertain with any considerable degree of pre- 
cision the per centage of words in ordinary use, which the children 
are unable to spell ; but it seems to be the general opinion of the 
most competent observers, that the schools have retrograded within 
the last generation or half generation, in regard to orthography. Nor 


is the condition of the schools better in regard to reading, as will here- 
after be shown. 
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The evil of mcorrect spelling and unintelligent reading is, by no 
means, wholly imputable to teachers. It springs, in part, from the 
use of books, ill-adapted to the different stages of growth in youthful 
minds. Another cause consists in a most pernicious error on the 
part of parents, in regard to the true objects of reading. Many 
teachers have assured me, that they are perfectly aware, that the 
time spent in reading is mainly lost ; but that the usages of the school 
and the demands of the district, prohibit them—perhaps under pen- 
alty of dismission—from adopting a better mode. It is said, that the 
first and only inquiry, made by parents of their children is, ‘* how many 
times and how much have you read,’ not ‘‘ what have youread about ?”’ 
A question like the last, presupposes some judgment and some abil- 
ity to follow it up with further inquiries ; but any body can put the 
first, for it is an easy problem which solves the ratio of mental pro- 
gress by the number of pages mechanically gone over. The chil- 
dren’s minds are not looked into, to see what new operations they can 
accurately perform ; but the inquiry relates only to the amount of la- 
bor, done by the organs of speech ;—as though so many turns of the 
bodily machine would yield, perforce, a corresponding atmount of 
mental product. Itis characteristic of the learned professions, that the 
person employed directs the employer ; and it is earnestly to be hoped, 
that teachers will soon deservedly win so much of the confidence of 
the community, that they will no longer feel constrained to practise 
methods, they know to be valueless, in order to harmonize with opin- 
ions, they know to be pernicious. 

It is probable, also, that this mischief may have been aggravated, 
in those places where there is a gradation of schools, by the condi- 
tions, prescribed in their regulations, for advancing from one school to 
another. One important fact, I have learned, is, that in places con- 
taining in the aggregate not Jess than one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, (about one-seventh of the population of the State,) a condition 
for rising from one school to another is, either in express words or in 
substance, that the candidate shall be able to “‘ read fluently.”” Under 
such a rule, should a strong desire exist to advance children to a 
higher school, there is great danger that the value of intelligent read- 
ing will be sacrificed to the worthlessness of mere ‘‘ fluent” reading. 

In this State, where the schools are open to all, an inability to spell 
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the commonly used words in our language, justly stamps the defi- 
cient mind with the stigma of illiteracy. Notwithstanding the in- 
trinsic difficulty of mastering our orthography, there must be some 
defect in the manner of teaching it ;—otherwise, this daily attention 
of the children to the subject, from the commencement to the end of 
their school-going life, would make them adepts in the mystery of spel- 
ling, except in cases of mental incapacity. Anomalous, arbitrary, con- 
tradictory, as is the formation of the words of our language from its 
letters, yet it is the blessing of the children, that they know not what 
they undertake, when they begin the labor. 

But, however deeply we may be mortified at the general inability of 
our youth to spell well, it is the lightest of all regrets, compared with 
the calamity of their pretending to read, what they fail to understand. 
Language is not merely a necessary instrument of civilization, past or 
prospective, but it is an indispensable condition of our existence as 
rational beings. We are accustomed to speak with admiration of 
tliose assemblages of things, we call the necessaries, the comforts, 
the blessings of life, without thinking that language is a pre-necessary 
to them all. It requires a union of two things, entirely distinct in 
themselves, to confer the highest attribute of human greatness ;—in 
the first place, a creative mind, revolving, searching, reforming, per- 
fecting, within its own silent recesses ; and then such power over 
the energy and copiousness of language, as can bring into light what- 
ever was prepared in darkness and can transfer it to the present or 
the absent, to contemporaries or posterity. ‘Thucydides makes 
Pericles say, that, ‘* one who forms a judgment upon any point, but 
cannot explain himself clearly to the people, might as well have never 
thought at all on the subject.’’ The highest strength of understand- 
ing and justness of feeling, without fitting language to make themselves 
manifest, are but as the miser’s hoard ; without even the reversion of 
benefit, we may ultimately expect from the latter. And for all social 
purposes, thought and expression are dependent, each upon the other. 
Ideas without words are valueless to the public ; and words without 
ideas have this mischievous attribute, that they inflict the severest 
pains and penalties on those who are most innocent of thus abusing 
them. 


This is not a place to speak of the nature and utility of language, 
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any further than is rigidly necessary to an exposition of the best 
mode of acquiring and the true object in using it. Within this limit, 
it may be observed, that we arrive at knowledge in two ways ; first, 
by our own observation of phenomena without, and our own con- 
sciousness of what passes within us ; and we seek words aptly to de- 
signate whatever has been observed, whether material or mental. In 
this case the objects and events are known to us, before the names, 
or phrases, which describe them; or, secondly, we see or hear 
words, and through a knowledge of their diversified applications, 
we become acquainted with objects and phenomena, of which we 
should otherwise have remained forever ignorant. In this case, the 
words precede a knowledge of the things they designate. In one 
case we are introduced to words through things ; in the other, to 
things, through words ; but when once both have been strongly asso- 
ciated together, the presence of either will suggest its correlative. 
The limited fund of knowledge laid open to us by the former mode 
bears no assignable proportion to the immense resources proffered 
us by the latter. Without language, we should know something of 
the more obtrusive phenomena, within reach of the senses, but an 
impenetrable wall of darkness would lie beyond their narrow hori- 
zon. With language, that horizon recedes until the expanse of the 
globe, with its continents, its air, its oceans, and all that are therein, 
lies under our eye, like an adjacent landscape. Without language, 
our own memory dates the beginning of time, and the record of our 
own momentary existence contains all that we can know of univer- 
sal history. But with language, antiquity re-lives ; we are specta- 
tors at the world’s creation ; we are present with our first progeni- 
tors, when the glory of a new life beamed from their inanimate 
frames ; the long train of historic events passes in review before us ; 
we behold the multiplication and expansion of our race, from indi- 
viduals to nations, from patriarchs to dynasties ; we see their tempo- 
ral vicissitudes and moral transformations ; the billowy rise and fall 
of empires ; the subsidence of races, whose power and numbers 
once overshadowed the earth ; the emergence of feeble and despised 
tribes into wide extended dominion; we see the dealings of God 
with men, and of men with each other ;—all, in fine, which has been 
done and suffered by our kindred nature, in arms, arts, science, phi- 
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losophy, judicature, government ; and we see them, not by their 
own light only, but by the clearer light reflected upon them from 
subsequent mes. What contrast could be more suiking, than that 
between an unlettered savage and a plilosopher,—the one imprison. 
ed, the other privileged,—in the halls of the same library ;—the one 
compelled by fear to gaze upon the pages of a book, the other im- 
patient for the pleasure of doing it! As the former works his re- 
luctant eye downwards over successive lines, he sees nothing but 
ink and paper. Beyond, it is vacancy. But to the eye of the phi- 
losopher, the sombre pages are magically illuminated. By their light 
he sees other lands and umes. All that filled his senses before he 
opened the revealing page is only an atom of the world, in which he 
now expatiates. He is made free of the universe. A sentiment, 
uttered thousands of years ago, if touched by the spirit of humanity, 
falls freshly upon his responsive bosom. ‘The fathers of the world 
come out of the past and stand around hiin and hold converse with 
him, as it were, face to face. Old eloquence and poetry are again 
heard and sung. Sages imbue him with their wisdom ; martyrs in- 
spire him by their example ; and the authors of discoveries, each 
one of whom won immortality by the boon he conferred upon the 
race, become his teachers. ‘Truths, which it took ages to perfect 
and establish ; sciences claborated by the world’s intellect, are passed 
over to hin, finished and whole. ‘This presents but the faintest con- 
trast, between the savage and the philosopher, looking at the same 
books, and, to a superficial observer, occupied alike. 

‘T'o prepare children for resembling the philosopher, rather than 
the savage, it is well to begin early, but it is far more important to 


‘begin right ; and the school is the place for children to form an in- 


vincible habit of never using the organs of speech, by themselves, 
and as an apparatus, detached from, and independent of, the mind. 
The school is the place to form a habit of observing distinctions be- 
tween words and phrases, and of adjusting the language used to va- 
rious extents of meaning. It is the place, where they are to com- 
mence the great art of adapting words to ideas and feelings, just as 
we apply a measuring instrument to objects to be measured. 
Then, in after life, they will never venture upon the use of words 
which they do not understand ; and they will be enabled to use lan- 
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guage, co-extensive with their thoughts and feelings,—language which 
shall mark off so much of any subject as they wish to exhibit, as 
plainly as though they could have walked round it and set up land- 
marks. 

There is time enough devoted to exercises on language in our 
schools, to have enabled every one of that numerous class of citi- 
zens, Whose attainments and good sense entitle them to be elected to 
municipal offices or to some station in the government, to prepare 
written documents, to draft petitions, reports and so forth, upon all 
ordinary subjects, not professional or technical. Yet how many 
men of excellent judgment find themselves unable to express their 
thoughts clearly and forcibly, in speech or writing, because they 
have never been accustomed to apply language to mental operations. 
Every man, conversant with the profession of the law, knows, that 
no inconsiderable portion of those litigated cases, which burden 
courts and embroil neighborhoods, arises from some misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the language, used by the parties, in oral or 
written contracts. The time, spent by the scholars in reading, from 
the age of eight or ten to sixteen years, is amply sufficient to enrich 
their minds with a great amount of various and useful knowledge, 
without encroaching one hour upon other accustomed studies. 

There is another fact, most pertinent to this part of the subject. 
[t is well known that science itself, among scientific men, can never 
advance far beyond a scientific language in which to record its laws 
and principles. An unscientific language, like the Chinese, will keep 
a people unscientific forever. So the knowledge of a people on any 
subject, cannot far exceed the compass of the language, which they 
fully comprehend. If what are called the exact sciences do not de- 
pend upon the exactness of the language they use, all exactness in oth- 
er sciences does. Nor is it a fact of less importance, that language 
reacts upon the mind that uses it. It is like the garments, in which . 
some nations clothe themselves, which shape the very limbs, that 
draw them on. Men are generally very willing to modify or change 
their opinions and views, while they exist in thought merely, but 
when once formally expressed, the language chosen often becomes 
the mould of the opinion. The opinion fills the mould but cannot 
break it and assume a new form. Thus errors of thought and of 
life, originate in impotence of language. 
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The English language has been estimated to contain seventy or 
eighty thousand words in reputable use. A knowledge of so many 
of these words as are in common use, with a power of summoning 
them, like trained bands, to come at the bidding of thought, arises 
from the smallest beginnings. ‘I'he distance is so immense, between 
the first, rude articulation of an infant, and the splendid and law-giving 
utterance of an eloquent man, that we could hardly believe, before- 
hand, that the two extremes had reference to the same individual. 
To gain time, by shortening the distance between these extremes, or 
by removing obstacles and thus accelerating progress from the former 
to the latter, is one of the most appropriate labors of education. The 
hints which follow are offered with diffidence ;—in the hope, however, 
that they may prove useful themselves, or be suggestive to other 
minds of that which is better. 

The process of learning to spell our language is so imperceptibly 
lost in that of learning to read it, that the two can best be considered 
together. 

One preliminary truth is to be kept steadily in view in all the pro- 
cesses of teaching, and in the preparation of all its instruments ; viz. 
that, though much may be done by others to aid, yet the effective labor 
must be performed by the learner himself. Knowledge cannot be 
poured into a child’s mind, like fluid from one vessel into another. 
The pupil may do something by intuition, but generally there must be 
a conscious effort on his part. He is not a passive recipient, but an 
active, voluntary agent. He must do more than admit or welcome ; 
he must reach out, and grasp, and bring home. It is the duty of 
the teacher to bring knowledge within arm’s length of the learner ; 
and he must break down its masses into portions so minute, that they 
can be taken up and appropriated, one by one ; but the final appropri- 
ating act must be the Jearner’s. Knowledge is not annexed to the 
mind like a foreign substance, but the mind assimilates it by its own 
vital powers. It is far less true, that each one must earn his own 
bread by the sweat of his own brow, than it is that each one must 
earn his own knowledge by the labor of his own brain ; for, strictly 
speaking, nature recognises no title to it by mheritance, gift or find- 
ing. Development of mind is by growth and organization, not by 
external accretion. Hence all effective teaching must have reference 
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to this indispensable, consummating act and effort of the learner. 
The feelings may undoubtedly be modified by external impressions, 
and, therefore, the mind is sometimes spoken of as passive, recipi- 
ent, adoptive ; and the objects around us have a fitness and adapta- 
tion to awaken mental activity ; but the acquisition of positive knowl- 
edge is not effected by a process of involuntary absorption. Such a 
notion belongs to the philosophy by which, a few years ago, a gram- 
matical chart was published and pretty extensively sold in some of 
the States, whose peculiar virtue it was, that, if hung up somewhere 
in a house, the whole family would shortly become good grammari- 
ans, by mysteriously imbibing, as it were, certain grammatical efflu- 
via. The distinction should become broader and broader, between 
the theory of education which deals with mind as living spirit, and 
that which deals with it as a lifeless substance. Every scholar, in a 
school, must think with bis own mind, as every singer, in a choir, must 
sing with his own voice. 

If then, in learning, all wills and desires, all costs, labors, efforts, of 
others, are dependant, at last, upon the will of the learner, the first 
requisite is the existence in his mind of a desire to learn. Children, 
who spend six months in learning the alphabet, will, on the play- 
ground, in a single half day or moonlight evening, learn the intricacies 
of a game or sport,—where to stand, when to run, what to say, how 


to count, and what are the laws and the ethics of the game ;—the 





whole requiring more intellectual effort than would suffice to learn half 
a dozen alphabets. So of the recitation of verses, mingled with ac- 
tion, and of juvenile games, played in the chimney corner. And 
the reason is, that for the one, there is desire; while against the 
other, there is repugnance. ‘The teacher, in one case, is rolling a 
weight up hill, in the other, down ; for gravitation is not more to the 
motions of a heavy body, than desire is to the efficiency of the intel- 
lect. Until a desire to learn exists within the child, some foreign 
force must constantly be supplied to keep him agoing ; but from the 
moment that a desire is excited, he is self-motive, and goes alone. 
Perhaps the best way of inspiring a young child with a desire of 
learning to read is, to read to him, with proper intervals, some inter- 
esting story, perfectly intelligible, yet as full of suggestion as of com- 
munication ; for the pleasure of discovering is always greater than 
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that of perceiving. Care should be taken, however, to leave off, 
before the ardor of curiosity cools. He should go away longing, not 
loathing. After the appetite has become keen,—and nature supplies 
the zest,—the child can be made to understand how he can procure 
this enjoyment for himself. The motive of affection also may prop- 
erly be appealed to, that is, a request to learn in order to please the 
teacher ; but this should never be pressed so far as to jeopard its ex- 
istence, for it is a feeling more precious than all knowledge. The 
process of learning words and letters is toilsome, and progress will 
be slow, unless a motive is inspired before instruction is attempted ; 
and if three months are allowed to teach a child his letters, there is 
greater probability, that the work will be done at the end of the time, 
even though ten weeks of it should be spent in gaining his voluntary 
co-operation, during the residue of the time. A desire of learning is 
better than all external opportunities, because it will find or make op- 
portunities, and then improve them. 

Such are the difficulties in acquiring the orthography of our lan- 
guage, that it is said we have but two or three classes of uniformly 
correct spellers. Almost all, except publishers or printers and 
proof-readers, are more or Jess deficient in this acquisition. While 
some other languages, as the Italian, French and German, assign to 
individual letters a power, which is scarcely varied whenever they re- 
cur ; the power given to the letters, in the English alphabet, bears 
little resemblance to their power, when combined in words. In a 
vast number of words, there is a uniformity of pronunciation with di- 
versity in spelling, or a diversity in pronunciation with similar spel- 
ling. The same letter has many different sounds, while different let- 
ters have the same sound, so that the learner, after learning the sound 
of a letter in one place, has no assurance of being right in giving it the 
same sound in another. The letters seem to change work with each 
other. Added to this, many words have silent letters, and in words, 
otherwise of a formation exactly similar, some have silent letters, 
others none. Were it not for our familiarity with it, no fact would 
be more striking, than that which always presents itself to the eye, 
upon opening an English dictionary ; viz. the double column of 
words for the same language,—one for a guide in spelling, the other, 
in pronunciation. But it is no part of this report to analyse our lan- 
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guage and expose its unscientific structure and anomalous composi- 
tion. It is either very much too late or too early to reform its arbi- 
trary constitution. ‘T’o adapt the pronunciation to the orthography 
would be to make anew spoken language ;—to adapt its orthography 
to its pronunciation would be to make a new written one. 

When a motive to learn exists, the first practical question respects 
the order in which letters and words are to be taught; i. e. whether 
letters, taken separately, as in the alphabet, shall be taught before 
words, or whether monosyllabic and familiar words shall be taught 
before letters. In those who learnt, and have since taught, in the 
former mode, and have never heard of any other, this suggestion 
may excite surprise. ‘The mode of teaching words first, however, 
is not mere theory ; nor is itnew. It has now been practised for 
some time in the primary schools of the city of Boston, —in which 
there are four or five thousand children,— and it is found to succeed 
better than the old mode. In other places in this country, and in 
some parts of Europe, where education is successfully conducted, 
the practice of teaching words first, and letters subsequently, is now 
established. Having no personal experience, I shall venture no 
affirmation upon this point ; but will only submit a few remarks for 
the consideration of those, who wish, before countenancing the plan, 
to examine the reasons on which it is founded. 

During the first year of a child’s life, he perceives, thinks, and 
acquires something of a store of ideas, without any reference to 
words or letters. After this, the wonderful faculty of language 
begins to develop itself. Children then utter words,—the names 
of objects around them, —as whole sounds, and without any con- 
ception of the letters of which those words are composed. In 
speaking the word ‘‘apple,”’ for instance, young children think 
no more of the Roman letters, which spell it, than, in eating the 
fruit, they think of the chemical ingredients,—the oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, —which compose it. Hence, presenting them with 
the alphabet, is giving them what they never saw, heard, or thought 
of before. It is as new as algebra, and to the eye, not very un- 
like it. But printed names of known things are the signs of sounds 
which their ears have been accustomed to hear, and their organs 
of speech to utter, and which may excite agreeable feelings and 
associations, by reminding them of the objects named. When put 
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to learning the letters of the alphabet first, the child has no acquain- 
tance with them, either by the eye, the ear, the tongue, or the 
mind ; but if put to learning familiar words first, he already knows 
them by the ear, the tongue, and the mind, while his eye only is unac- 
quainted with them. He isthus introduced to a stranger, through the 
medium of old acquaintances. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, 
that a child would learn to name any twenty-six familiar words, much 
sooner than the twenty-six unknown, unheard and unthought of let- 
ters of the alphabet. 

For another reason, the rapidity of acquisition will be greater, if 
words are taught before letters. ‘T’o learn the words signifying ob- 
jects, qualities, actions, with which the child is familiar, turns his 
attention to those objects, if present, or revives the idea of them, 
if absent, and thus they may be made the source of great interest and 
pleasure. We all know, that the ease with which any thing is 
learned and the length of time it is remembered, are in the direct 
ratio of the vividness of the pleasurable emotions, which enliven the 
acquisition. 

But there is another consideration far more forcible than the pre- 
ceding. ‘The general practice is founded upon the notion that the 
learning of letters facilitates the correct combination of them into 
words. Hence children are drilled on the alphabet, until they pro- 
nounce the name of each letter at sight. And yet, when we com- 
bine letters into words, we forthwith discard the sounds, which be- 
longed to them as letters. ‘The child is taught to sound the letter a, 
until he becomes so familiar with it, that the sound is uttered as soon 
as the character is seen. But the first time, this letter is found, 
even in the most familiar words,—as in father, papa, mama, apple, 
peach, walnut, hat, cap, bat, rat, slap, pan, &c. &c. — it no longer 
has the sound he was before taught to give it, but one entirely differ- 
ent. And so of the other vowels. In words, they all seem in mas- 
querade. Where is the alphabetic sound of o in the words, word, 
dove, plough, enough, other, and in innumerable others. Any per- 
son may verify this by taking any succession of words, at random, 
in any English book. The consequence is, that whenever the child 
meets his old friends in new company, like rogues, they have all 
changed their names. Thus the knowledge of the sounds of letters 
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in the alphabet becomes an obstacle, to the right pronunciation of 
words ; and the more perfect the knowledge, the greater the obsta- 
cle. The reward of the child, for having thoroughly mastered his 
letters, is to have his knowledge of them cut up in detail, by a regular 
series of contradictions, just as fast as he brings it forward. How dif- 
ferent, for instance, is the sound of the word is, from the two alpha- 
betic sounds, i and s ;—of the word we, from the two sounds, w and 
e ;—of the word, two, from the three sounds, t, w, and o. We teach 
an honest child to sound the letters, e, y, e, singly, until he utters 
them at sight, and then, with a grave face, we ask him what e, y, e, 
spells ; and if he does not give the long sound of 3, he is lucky, if 
he escapes a rebuke or a frown. Nothing can more clearly prove 
the delightful confidence and trustfulness of a child’s nature, than his 
not boldly charging us, under such circumstances, with imposition 
and fraud. 

There is a fact, however, which may, perhaps, in part, cancel 
the differences, here pointed out. The alphabet must be learned, 
at some time, because there are various occasions, besides those of 
consulting dictionaries or cyclopedias, where the regular sequence of 
the letters must be known ; and possibly it may be thought, that it will 
be as difficult to learn the letters, after learning the words, as before. 
But the fact, which deprives this consideration of some part at least 
of its validity, is, that it always greatly facilitates an acquisition of the 
names of objects, or persons, to have been conversant with their 
forms and appearances beforehand. ‘The learning of words is an 
introduction to an acquaintance with the letters, composing them. 

To obviate the inconsistency of teaching children the names of 
letters, which are to be untaught as soon as they are combined into 
words, some persons instruct them in the vocal elements of the 
letters only ;—that is, to utter, for each letter, that part of the 
sound of a whole word, which belongs to the letters, respectively, — 
as to give a single breathing for the letter h, instead of the sound of 
aytch. ‘This practice is very limited. 

The next step in the acquisition of our language is the spelling of 
its words. ‘The arbitrary and capricious formation of words from 
letters, is, undoubtedly, one great cause, that with all our attention to 
the subject, we have so few good spellers. 
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One fact has been often remarked, that if children do not learn to 
spell pretty correctly, before the age of ten or twelve years, they 
rarely become good spellers afterwards. ‘This fact supplies us with 
a useful hint, in regard to making other studies give place, a little, to 
this, before the favorable season is passed. Another consideration, 
derived from the order in which the intellectual powers are devel- 
oped, strongly corroborates the same position. Language is an 
early developed intellectual power ;—reason is one of the latest. 
The spelling of a tongue, so anomalous as ours, depends upon a 
verbal memory. It is not a subject to be reasoned about. The 
more one relies upon his reason to determine the true spelling of 
English words, the oftener he will mistake. The discovery and cor- 
rect application of principles and analogies would generally exclude 
correctness. I presume it has happened to many persons, when 
writing, that if they could write one of the less common words, 
without thinking how it should be spelt, they would write it correct- 
ly ; but if, by any chance, the inquiry how it should be spelt, arose in 
their minds, they would immediately be involved in doubts, which 
no reasoning could solve, and be obliged to turn to a dictionary. 
These facts indicate also, that spelling should be pursued at an age, 
when more is learned by perception and imitation, than by reflection. 

But one thing should be insisted upon, from the beginning, and 
especially at the beginning. No word should be taught, whose 
meaning is not understood. ‘The teacher should not count out 
words, faster than ideas. ‘The foundation of the habit should be 
laid, in the reading of the very first lesson, of regarding words as 
the names of things ; as belonging to something else, and as nothing 
by themselves. ‘They should be looked at, as a medium, and not 
as anend. It is as senseless for a child to stop at the sign of the 
printed word, in reading, as it would be to stop at the sound of the 
spoken word, in conversation. What child would not repel the 
intercourse of a person, who spoke to him only words, of which 
he knew nothing? No personal charms would be long sufficient to 
compensate for speaking to a child, in an unknown tongue. How 
is it possible then, that an active-minded child should not disdain the 
dreary pages of a book, which awaken no thought or emotion within 
him ;—which are neither beauty to the eye, nor music to the ear, 
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nor sense to the understanding ? As reading is usually taught, the 
child does not come into communication with his lesson, by any one 
of all his faculties. When a child looks into a mirror, or at a_pic- 
ture where the perspective is strikingly marked, he will reach 
around to look behind the mirror, or behind the picture, in hope of 
finding the objects in the place where they appear to be. He cares 
nothing for the mirror, nor for the canvass ;—his mind is with the 
things presented to his senses. In reading, the page should be only 
as the mirror or picture, through which objects are beheld. ‘Thus 
there would be far more delight in looking at the former, than at the 
latter ; because words can present more circumstances of variety, 
beauty, life, amplitude, than any reflecting surface or dead picture. 
Should we not revolt at the tyranny of being obliged to pore, day 
after day, upon the outer darkness of a Chinese manuscript ? But 
if the words are not understood, the more regular formation of the 
Chinese characters gives them a decided advantage over our own 
letters. Give a child two glasses, precisely similar in every respect, 
except that one shall be opaque, the other a magnifier. Through 
the former nothing can be seen, and it therefore degenerates into a 
bauble ; but the latter seems to create a thousand new and brilliant 
objects, and hence he is enamored of its quality. ‘There is precisely 
the same difference in the presentation of words. Yet we punish 
children, because they do not master words, without any regard to 
their being understood. 

But how can this plan be executed ? In this way. During the 
first year of a child’s life, before the faculty of speech is developed, 
—hbefore he has ever uttered a word,—he has obtained a considera- 
ble stock of ideas, respecting objects, qualities and motions. During 
the next year or two and before it is usual to teach letters, he is em- 
ployed through every waking hour, both in learning the words, ex- 
pressive of known phenomena and also in acquiring a knowledge of new 
things and events ; so that before the age of four or even three years, 
the items of his inventory of elementary knowledge swell to thousands. 
In his memory, are not merely playthings, but catalogues of furni- 
ture, food, dress, insects, animals, vehicles, objects in natural scen- 
ery, divisions of time, and so forth, with various motions and ap- 
pearances, belonging to them all. Numbers, sounds, events, feel- 
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ings, also come into the list. This is a stock not readily exhausted. 
By first teaching the names or phrases expressive of these, the sub- 
stance is always present to his mind, and the words are mere signs 
or incidents ; and a habit is formed of always keeping the mind, in 
afier-life, intent upon things and their relations,—a habit of inestim- 
able value and the only foundation of intellectual greatness. 

I am not unaware of what is said by Locke, Burke and others, 
of our using words and phrases, without at all summoning into the 
mind, the particular ideas, signified. This is undoubtedly true, to 
some extent, but it belongs to a later period in life. It is only after 
having used words, times almost innumerable, with an accompany- 
ing conception of the things signified, that we, at last, transfer to the 
words, a general conception of what originally belonged to the ideas. 
If comparisons may be allowed to illustrate a point somewhat ob- 
scure, the words have been so long used as a vehicle of the things, 
that, at last, when we see the veliicle, we presume the contents ;— 
or, as in the case of those persons, who are accustomed to count 
large masses of specie, over and over again, in branded boxes or la- 
belled bags ; having opened them many times and found them to con- 
tain the quantity stamped, they afterwards count by the mark. So 
it is with words in relation to ideas. But, if the ideas have never 
been compared with the words ; that is, if the specie has never been 
counted and compared with the stamp, then, the latter has no signifi- 
cation. Hence the comparisons are the very first steps in the oper- 
ation, and it is only by virtue of having made them, that we can after- 
wards venture to facilitate the operation, by relying upon the index. 
And an early habit of associating every word with an idea, is ren- 
dered so much the more necessary, because words are only arbitrary 
and artificial signs of thoughts and feelings. Were thev natural signs, 
then the whole stress of observation and experience through life would 
serve to connect and bind together, more and more closely, the signs 
and the things signified. There would be a perpetual and strong 
tendency to coalescence between them. But as the relation is 
wholly conventional, if the habit is not formed of uniting the sound 
to the sense, an opposite habit of separating them is necessarily es- 
tablished. For an obvious reason, therefore, a correct habit is more 
easily formed at the commencement than ever afterwards. 
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Were this process observed, it would reduce almost to nothing 
two classes of men amongst us ; one of whom are greatly impaired 
in their usefulness, because, though they think much, they can never 
speak ; the other absolutely noxious, because, though speaking much, 
they never think. The latter class, indeed, seem to be retaliating 
upon that early period of their life, when they thought without speak- 
ing, by speaking without thinking, during the residue 

When it is said, however, that a child should not be put to read- 
ing what he cannot understand, it is to be taken with that reasonable 
qualification, which springs from the nature of the case, and which 
every candid mind will supply. There are certain words in every- 
day use, of whose comprehension all finite intellect must fall almost 
infinitely short. Such are the words immensity, infinity, absolute 
perfection, and so forth. ‘These are used, as mathematicians use al- 
gebraic signs, to express unknown quantities. ‘There are other words 
also, of whose meaning, no man has any thing more than a proxi- 
mate apprehension. But a child of three years may perfectly under- 
stand what is meant, if he reads the word newspaper, and he may 
know many things respecting it, such as title, outside, inside, col- 
umns, margin, top, bottom, size, length, breadth &c,—and these 
constitute a palpable idea of a newspaper,—without knowing, that it 
is a microcosm, and that, for its production, there may have been re- 
quired an effort of all the human faculties, working on the three 
kingdoms, mineral, vegetable and animal. So a child may have a 
clear conception of the meaning of such words, as home, parent, 
affection, guilt, conscience, without penetrating one line’s length ino 
their unfathomable depth of meaning. What is insisted upon is, that 
the child should have a clear conception of what is meant, that such 
conception should be correct, as far as it goes, and that it should 
be as extensive as his ability will allow. 

Were a child skilfully taught, with only a due alternation between 
physical and mental exercise, and with an inspection of as many of 
the objects of nature and art, as common opportunity would allow, it 
is believed, that he might acquire a knowledge of the spelling and of 
the primary meanings of substantially all the unscientific and untech- 
nical words, in ordinary use, before passing the age, when orthogra- 
phy becomes more difficult of attainment. If, however, owing to 
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early neglect in education, or to mental inefficiency, the most favora- 
ble season for learning to spell is passing away, and it is deemed ad- 
visable to hasten this acquisition at the expense of other studies, or, (if 
any one so prefers,) even of the meaning of words ; then it is believed, 
that the words may be so classified in the spelling-book, as greatly to fa- 
cilitate the labor. For this purpose, let words be arranged together, 
whose difficult syllables agree in formation ; as, for instance, syllable, 
sycophant, sylvan, symbol, synagogue, syntax, in which y has the sound 
of i, short ; or in words, where ch has the sound of k, as in machi- 
nation, chronological, bacchanalian ; or in words, where qu has the 
sound of k, as in mosque, opaque, liquor ; or where ei has the sound 
of a, as in eight, weight, inveigh, &c. This list might be almost in- 
definitely extended ; the above are given as specimens merely. The 
great advantage of this system is, that when the true formation of 
the difficult syllable is known for one word, it is known for the 
whole table, and frequent repetitions of the table will fix the order of 
the letters in the memory, which by the law of association, will af- 
terwards involuntarily recur, like products in the multiplication table, 
or successive notes in a well-learned piece of music. Habit, founded 
on this association, will command the successive letters in writing, 
as unconsciously, as it does successive steps in walking. An ex- 
cellent spelling-book has lately been published in this city, in which 
words are arranged with reference to their intelligibleness to children ; 
and Webster and Fowle have made close approximation, certainly, to 
arrangements of words, inconformity with the law of mental association, 
above referred to. It is believed that a spelling-book may be prepared 
which shall combine the first, greatest, and most indispensable of all 
requisites, that of addressing the innate and universal love of learning 
new things,—with such a philosophical adaptation to the success- 
ive periods of mental development, as shall, as a general rule, pre- 
sent what is to be learned, during the epoch, in which it can be most 
easily, and pleasurably acquired. 

Would my limits permit, I should be glad to enter into some de- 
tail with regard to the modes, now practised in our schools, of teach- 
ing orthography. I will, however, only observe, that spelling, by 
writing, (when the pupil can write,) appears to have great advan- 
tages over spelling orally. In the business of life, we have no occa- 
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sion to spell orally, and thousands of cases have made it certain, that 
the same person may be a good speller with the lips, who is an in- 
different one with the pen. Nor is this any more strange, than that 
a man should not be able to do dexterously with his left hand, what 
he has always been accustomed to do with his right. 

It is obvious, that even in regard to orthography, the book-maker 
is the great auxiliary of the teacher. It is not less emphatically true 
of reading, that the book-maker and the teacher are performing dif- 
ferent parts of one work. In this division of labor, the book-maker’s 
part is first to be performed, and it is impossible for the best teacher 
wholly to make amends for what is untoward or preposterous on the 
author’s part ; because clumsy and defective implements will baffle 
the ingenuity of the most perfect workman. While measures are in 
progress, therefore, to increase the competency of teachers, through 
the medium of Normal Schools ; the principles on which school books 
should be prepared, should receive careful attention, that good agents 
may have good instruments. I avail myself of this occasion to make a 
few suggestions upon the subject of reading books. 

Reading is divisible into two parts. It consists of the mechanical, 
and the mental. The mechanical part is the utterance of the articu- 
late sounds of a language, on inspecting its written or printed signs. 
It is called mechanical, because the operation closely resembles that 
of a machine, which may receive the best of materials and run through 
a thousand parcels of them every year ;—the machine itself remain- 
ing just as bare and naked at the end of the year, as it was at the be- 
ginning. On the other hand, one portion of the mental part of read- 
ing consists in a reproduction in the mind of the reader of whatever 
was in the mind of the author ; so that whether the author describes 
atoms or worlds, narrates the history of individuals or nations, kindles 


into sablimity, or melts in pathos,—whatever was in the author’s ° 


mind starts into sudden existence in the reader’s mind, as nearly as 
their different mental constitutions will allow. An example of the 
purely mechanical part is exhibited in reading a foreign language, no 
word of which is understood ; as in the case of Milton’s daughters, who 
read the dead languages to their blind father ;—they, with eyes, see- 
ing nothing but black marks upon white paper,—he, without eyes, 
surveying material and spiritual worlds,—at once charmed by their 
beauties, and instructed by their wisdom. 
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With the mental part, then, reading becomes the noblest instru- 
ment of wisdom ; without it, it is the most despicable part of folly 
and worthlessness. Beforehand, it would seem quite as incredible, 
that any person should compel children to go through with the bar- 
ren forms of reading, without ideas ; as to make them perform all the 
motions of eating, without food. The body would not dwindle under 
the latter, more certainly, than the mind, under the former. The 
inevitable consequences are, that all the delight of acquisition is fore- 
gone ; the reward which nature bestows upon the activity of the fac- 
ulties is forfeited, —a reward which is richer than all prizes and more 
efficient than all chastisement ;—and an inveterate habit is formed of 
dissociating thought and language. ‘* Understandest thou what thou 
readest,”’ therefore, is a question quite as apposite when put by a 
teacher to a child in lis horn book, as when asked by an Apostle of 
the ambassador of a Queen. 

Entertaining views of the importance of this subject, of which the 
above is only the feeblest expression, I have devoted especial pains 
to learn, with some degree of numerical accuracy, how far the read- 
ing, in our schools, is an exercise of the mind in thinking and feeling, 
and how far it is a barren action of the organs of speech upon the at- 
mosphere. My information is derived, principally, from the written 
statements of the school committees of the respective towns,—gen- 
tlemen, who are certainly exempt from all temptation to disparage the 
cchools, they superintend. The result is, that more than eleven- 
twelfths of all the children in the reading classes, in our schools, do not 
understand the meaning of the words they read ; that they do not 
master the sense of the reading lessons, and that the ideas and feel- 
ings intended by the author to be conveyed to, and excited in, the read- 
er’s mind, still rest in the author’s intention, never having yet reached 
the place of their destination. And by this, it is not meant, that the 
scholars do not obtain such a full comprehension of the subject of the 
reading lessons, in its various relations and bearings, as a scientific or 
erudite reader would do, but that they do not acquire a reasonable 
and practicable understanding of them. It would hardly seem that 
the combined efforts of all persons, engaged, could have accomplished 
more, in defeating the true objects of reading. 

How the cause of this deficiency is to be apportioned among the 
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legal supervisors of the schools, parents, teachers or authors of 
school books, it is impossible to say ; but surely it is an evil, gratui- 
tous, widely prevalent and threatening the most alarming conse- 
quences. But it is not a remediless one. There is intelligence 
enough, in this community, to search out the cause, and wisdom enough 
to find and apply a remedy. 

It has been already stated, that we may acquire a knowledge of a 
very few things,—such as are placed within the range of our senses,— 
without the use of language ; but that language is the only medium, 
by which any thing, prior to our own memory and experience, or be- 
yond our own vision, can be made known to us. Although, there- 
fore, the words which our language is said to contain, seem to be 
many ; yet when we think of all the relations of human life,—do- 
mestic, business, and social ;—of the countless objects in the different 
Kingdoms of nature, with their connexions and dependencies ;—of 
the sciences, which have been founded upon them, and of the arts, 
to which they have been made subservient ;—-of all, in fine, external 
to ourselves, within the circle of time and beneath the arch of heaven ; 
and of our own conscious hopes, fears, desires, to which that arch is 
no boundary ; we shall see, at once, that the words of our language, 
numerous as they are, are only as one to infinity, compared with the 
number of the objects to which they are daily applied. And yet 
these words are sufficient not only to present us with an image and a 
record of past and present existences, but they are capable of outrun- 
ning the course of time, and describing the possibilities of the future, 
and of transcending the limits of reality and portraying the fancy- 
peopled worlds, created by the imagination. And, what is still more 
wonderful, is, that with the aid of these comparatively few words, we 
can designate and touch, as it were with the finger, any one fact or 
event in this universe of facts and events, or parcel out any groups 
of them, from tens to tens of myriads ; or we can note any period on 
the dial-plate of by-gone centuries, just as easily as we refer to the 
hours of the passing day. Now to accomplish this, it is obvious, that 
language must be susceptible of combinations indefinitely numerous ; 
that most of its single words must assume different meanings, in 
different collocations, and that phrases, capable of expressing any one, 
or any millions of these facts, vicissitudes, relations, must be absolutely 
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inexhaustible. Then, again, language has various, strongly marked 
forms, as colloquial, philosophical, poetical, devotional ; and in each 
of these divisions, whatever subject we wish to separate from the 
rest, language can carve it out and display it distinctly and by itself, 
for our examination. It handles the most abstruse relations and affin- 
ities, and traces the most subtile analogies to their vanishing point ; or, 
with equal ease, it condenses the most universal principles into brief 
sentences, or, if we please, into single words. Hence, in using it, 
to express any greater or smaller part of what is perceived by the 
senses, by intellect, or by genius, the two conditions are, that we 
must discern, mentally, what individual object or quality, or what 
combinations of objects and qualities, we wish to specify ; and then 
we must select the words and form the phrases,—or volumes, if need 
be,—which will depict or designate by name, the individual objects 
we mean, or will drawa line round the combination of objects we wish 
to exhibit and describe. All true use of language, therefore, necessarily 
involves a mental act of adjustment, measure, precision, pertinency ; 
otherwise it cannot fix the extent or guage the depth of any subject. 
Language is to be selected and applied to the subject-matter, wheth- 
er that subject-matter be business, history, art or consciousness, just 
as a surveyor applies his chain to the measurement of areas, or as 
an artist selects his colors to portray the original. But what must be 
the result, if the surveyor knows nothing of the length of the chain 
he uses, and if the artist selects his colors by chance, and knows not 
to what parts he applies them ? 

Hence, the acquisition of language consists far less in mastering words 
as individuals, than it does in adjusting their applications to things, in 
sentences and phrases. And one great object—there are others not 
less important—of teaching the children in our schools to read, is, 
that they may there commence this habit of adjustment, of specifying 
and delineating with precision, whatever is within the range of their 
knowledge and experience. All attempts, therefore, to teach lan- 
guage to children, are vain, which have not this constant reference to 
the subject-matter, intended to be specified and described. If the 
thing signified is not present to the mind, it is impossible, that the 
language should be a measure, for, by the supposition, there is noth- 
ing to be measured. It becomes a mere hollow sound ; and with 
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this disadvantage, that, from the parade, which is made in administer- 
ing the nothingness, the child is led to believe he has received some- 
thing. The uselessness of such a process would seem to be enough, 
without the falsity. The fact, that many children may not be able 
to make great progress in this adjustment of words to things, so far 
from being any reply to this view of the subject, only renders it so 
much the more important, that what is done should be done rightly. 

_ Notwithstanding the immense treasures of knowledge, accumulated, 
in the past six thousand years, and the immense difference between 
the learned men of our own, and of ancient times ; yet no one de- 
nies that children are now brought into the world in the same state of 
ignorance, as they were before the flood. When born, only a single 
instinct is developed,—that of appetite for food. Weeks pass, be- 
fore the quickest of all the senses—the sight—takes note of any ob- 
ject. At about the age of a year, the faculty of language dimly ap- 
pears. One after another, other powers bud forth ; but it seems to 
be the opinion of the best metaphysicians, that the highest faculties 
of the intellect—those which, in their full development and energy, 
make the lawgivers of the race, and the founders of moral dynasties— 

hardly dawn before the age of twelve or fourteen years. And yet, 
in many of the reading books, now in use, in the schools, the most 
pithy sayings of learned men ; the aphorisms in which moralists have 
deposited a life of observation and experience ; the maxims of phi- 
losophers, embodying the highest forms of intellectual truth, are set 
down as First Lessons for children ;—as though, because a child was 
born after Bacon and Franklin, he could understand them of course. 
While a child is still engrossed with visible and palpable objects, 
while his juvenile playthings are yet a mystery to him, he is pre- 
sented with some abstraction or generalization, just discovered, after 
the profoundest study of men and things, by some master intellect. 

But it matters not to children, how much knowledge or wisdom there 
may be in the world, on subjects foreign to themselves, until they 
have acquired strength of mind sufficient to receive and appropriate 
them. The only interest which a child has, in the attainments of the 
age, in which he is born, is, that they may be kept from him, until he 
has been prepared to receive them. Erudite and scientific men, for 
their own convenience, have formed summaries, digests, abstracts, of 
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their knowledge, each sentence of which contains a thousand ele- 
ments of truth, that had been mastered in detail ; and, on inspection 
of these abbreviated forms, they are reminded of, not taught, the in- 
dividual truths they contain. Yet these are given to children, as 
though they would call up in their minds the same ideas, which they 
suggest to their authors. But while children are subjected to the 
law of their Creator, that of being born in ignorance, their growth is 
the desideratum, which Education should supply, and their intellect 
cannot thrive upon what it does not understand ;—nay, more, the in- 
tellect carries as a burden whatever it does not assimilate as nourish- 
ment. An indispensable quality of a school book, then, is its adjust- 
ment to the power of the learner. No matter how far, or how little, 
advanced, from the starting-point of ignorance, a child may be, the 
teacher and the book must go to him. And this is only saying, that 
he cannot proceed upon his journey froin a point not yet reached, 
but must first go through the intermediate stages. A child must 
know individual objects of a species, before he can understand a name 
descriptive of the species itself. He must know particulars, before 
he can understand the relations of analogy or contrast between them ; 
he must be accustomed to ideas of visible and tangible extension, 
before it is of any use to tell him of the height of the Alps or the 
length of the Amazon ; he must have definite notions of weight, be- 
fore he can understand the force of gravitating planets ; he must be 
acquainted with phenomena, before he can be instructed in the laws, 
which harmonize their conflicting appearances ; and he must know 
something of the relations of men, before he is qualified to infer the 
duties that spring from them. 

Nor should the first lessons be simple and elementary, in regard to 
the subject only ; but the language of the earliest ones should be lit- 
eral. All figurative or metaphorical expression is based upon the lit- 
eral, and can have no intelligible existence without it. After a clear 
apprehension of the literal meaning of words, there is a charm in their 
figurative applications ; because a comparison is silently made between 
the figurative and the literal meanings, and the resemblance perceived, 
awakens a delightful emotion. And this pleasure is proportioned to 
the distinctness of the related ideas. But how can a child understand 
those figures of speech, where a part is put for the whole, or the 
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whole for a part, when he knows nothing either of whole or part ;— 
where sensible objects are put for intelligible, or animate things for 
inanimate, when he is wholly ignorant of the subjects, likened or con- 
trasted ? How can there be any such thing as tautology to a child, 
who is unacquainted with what went before ; or how can he perceive 
antithesis if both extremes are invisible? In writings, beautiful from 
the richness of their suggestion, the tacit reference to collateral ideas 
is wholly lost ; and yet it is the highest proof of a master, to in- 
terweave ideas with which pleasurable emotions have become asso- 
ciated. Hence, a child, put into reading lessons which are beyond 
his ability, not only reads with a dormant understanding, but all the 
faculties, productive of taste, refinement, elegance, beauty, are 
torpid also. ‘The faculties being unemployed, the reading, which 
otherwise would have been a pleasure, becomes irksome and _repul- 
sive. There is another pernicious consequence, inseparable from 
the practice of depositing, in the memory of children, those general 
and synoptical views, which they do not understand. It Jeads to an 
Opposite extreme in instruction ; for when children, whose memory 
only has been cultivated, are really to be taught any subject with 
thoroughness, and for practical application ; it then becomes neces- 
sary to simplify and degrade it to the level of their feeble apprehen- 
sion. But why cannot the faculties be strengthened by exercise, so 
that, in process of time, they can master more difficult subjects, as 
well as to degrade subjects to the level of weak faculties ? 

In communicating the elements of knowledge to children, there is, 
at first, but little danger of being too minute and particular. Expan- 
sion, explanation, illustration, circumlocution,—all are necessary. 
But, as the child advances, less diffuseness is requisite. ‘The prolix 
becomes concise. Different and more comprehensive words are 
used, or the same, in an enlarged signification. What was pulver- 
ized and examined in atoms, is now collected and handled in masses. 
Care, however, is to be taken at every step, in the first place, that 
what is presented to the learner should demand a conscious effort on 
his part, for without such an effort, there will be no increase of strength ; 
and, in the next place, that what is presented should be attainable by 
an effort, for without success, discouragement and despair will en- 
sue. School books, however, are made for classes and not for indi- 
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vidual minds, and hence the best books will be more precisely 
adapted to some minds than to others. This difference, it is the 
duty of the teacher to equalize, by giving more copious explanations 
to the dull and unintelligent, and by tasking the strong and apprehensive 
with more difficult questions, connected with the text. Every sen- 
tence will have related ideas of cause and effect, of what is antece- 
dent, consequent or collateral, which may be explored to the precise 
extent, indicated by different abilities. ‘The old Balearic islanders of 
the Mediterranean, famed among the ancients for being the best bow- 
men and slingsmen, in the then known world, had in this respect a 
true idea of Education. They placed the food of their children upon 
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z. the branches of the trees, at different heights from the ground, ac- 
id cording to age and proficiency, and when the children had dislodged 
iF it, by bow or sling, they had their meals, but not before. 

i Tested by this criterion, are not many of the reading books 
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in our schools, too elevated for the scholars? It seems gener- 
ally to have been the object of the compilers of these books, to cull 
the most profound and brilliant passages, contained in a language, in 
which the highest efforts of learning, talent and genius have been 
embalmed. Had there been a rivalry, like that at the ancient Olym- 
pic games, where emulous nations, instead of individuals, had entered 
the classic lists, as competitors for renown, and our fame as a people 
had been staked upon our eloquent, school book miscellanies, we 
should have questioned the integrity of the umpire, had we not won 
the prize. Certainly from no ancient, probably from no other mod- 
ern language, could such a selection of literary excellencies be made, 
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as some of them exhibit ;—demonstrative arguments on the most ab- 
struse and recondite subjects, tasking the acuteness of practised lo- 
gicians, and appreciable only by them ;—brilliant passages of parlia- 
mentary debates, whose force would be irresistible, provided only that 





one were jamiliar with all contemporary institutions and events ;— 
scenes from dramas, beautiful if understood, but unintelligible without 
an acquaintance with heathen mythology ;—wit, poetry, eloquence, 
whose shafts, to the vision of educated minds, are quick and refulgent 
as lightning, but giving out to the ignorant, only an empty rumbling of 
words ;—every thing, in fine, may be found in their pages, which can 
make them, at once, worthy the highest admiration of the learned, 
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and wholly unintelligible to children. If I may recur to the illustra- 
tion of the Balearic islanders, given above ; the prize of the young 
slingers and archers is invaluable, if it can be obtained, but it is 
placed so high as to be wholly invisible. Children can advance from 
the proposition, that one and one make two, up to the measurement 
of planetary distances, but an immense number of steps must be taken 
in traversing the intermediate spaces. And it is only by a similar 
gradation and progressiveness, that a child can advance from under- 
standing such nursery talk, as ‘** the ball rolls,” ‘* the dog barks,”’ ‘* the 
horse trots,” until his mind acquires such compass and velocity of 
movement, that when he reads the brief declaration of the Psalmist, 
*¢ Oh, Lord, how manifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou 
made them all !”’ his swift conception will sweep over all known parts 
of the universe in an instant, and return glowing with adoration of 
their Creator. 
Using incomprehensible reading books draws after it the inevita- 
ble consequence of bad reading. Except the mental part is well 
done, it is impossible to read with any rhetorical grace or propriety. 
Could any one, ignorant of the Latin and French languages, expect to 
read a Latin or French author with just modulations and expressive- 
ness of voice, at the first or at the ten thousandth trial ? And it mat- 
ters not what language we read, provided the mechanical process is 
animated by no vitality of thought. Something, doubtless, depends 
upon flexibility and pliancy of physical organs ; but should they be 
ever so perfect, a fitting style of delivery is born of intelligence and 
feeling only, and can have no other parentage. Without these, there 
will be no perception of impropriety, though epitaphs and epigrams 
are read in the same manner. If the pieces of which the reading 
books consist, are among the most difficult in the English language, 
is it not absurd to expect, that the least instructed portion of the peo- 
ple, speaking English—the very children—should be able to display 
their meaning with grace and fulness? To encourage children to 
strive after a supposed natural way of expressing emotions and senti- 
ments they do not feel, encourages deception, not sincerity ; a dis- 
cord, not a harmony between the movements of mind and tongue. 
No rules, in regard to reading, can supply a defect in understand- 
ing what is read. Rhetorical directions, though they should equal 
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the variety of musical notation, would not suffice to indicate the slower 
or swifter enunciation of emphatic or unemphatic words, or those 
: modulations of the human voice, which are said to amount to hun- 
i dreds of thousands in number. Inflections and the rate of utterance, 

are too volatile and changeful to be guided by rules ; though percep- 

tible, they are indescribable. All good reading of dramatic or poetic 
works springs from emotion. Nothing but the greatest histrionic 
power, can express an emotion without feeling it. But, once let the 
subject-matter of the reading lesson be understood, and, almost uni- 





versally, nature will supply the proper variations of voice. A child 
makes no mistakes in talking, for the simple reason, that he never 
undertakes to say what he does not understand. Nature is the 
only master of rhetoric on the play-ground. Yet there, earnestness 
gives a quick and emphatic utterance ; the voice is roughened by 
combative feelings ; it is softened by all joyous and grateful emo- 
tions, and it is projected, as by the accuracy of an engineer, to strike 
the ear of a distant play-fellow. Nay, so perfect are undrilled chil- 
dren in this matter, that if any one of a group of twenty makes a 
false cadence or emphasis, or utters interrogatively what he meant to 
affirm, a simultaneous shout proclaims an observance of the blunder ; 
yet, if the same group were immediately put to reading from some of 
our school books, their many-sounding voices would shrink from their 
wide compass, into a one-toned instrument ;—or, what is far worse, 
if they affected an expression of sentiment, they would cast it so pro- 
miscuously over the sentences as to make good taste shudder. Oc- 
casionally, in some of the reading-books, there are lessons which the 
scholars fully understand ; and I presume it is within the observation 
of every person, conversant with schools, that the classes learn more 
from those lessons, than from the residue of the book. The moment 
such lessons are reached, the dull machinery quickens into life ; the 
moment they are passed, it becomes droning machinery again. Even 
the mechanical part of reading, therefore, is dependant forall its force, 
gracelulness and variety upon the mental. 

There are other features of our reading books, too important to be 
unnoticed, even in a brief discussion of their merits. Two promi- 
nent characteristics are, the incompleteness of the subjects of the 
reading lessons, considered each by itself ; and the discordance be- 
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tween them, when viewed in succession. Lord Kaimes maintains, 
in substance, that there is an original, instinctive propensity or faculty 
of the mind, which demands the completion or finishing of what has 
been begun, and is displeased by an untimely or abrupt termination. 
Other metaphysicians attest the same doctrine. Whether such mental 
tendency be native or superinduced, its practical value can hardly be 
overestimated ; and whatever conduces to establish or confirm it, 
should be sedulously fostered. In our state of civilization, all ques- 
tions have become complex. Hence, an earnest desire to learn all 
the facts, to consider all the principles, which rightfully go to modify 
conclusions, is a copious and unfailing source of practical wisdom. 
Error often comes, not from any mistake in our judgments, upon the 
premises given ; but from omitting views, as much belonging to the 
subject, as those which are considered. We often see men, who 
will develop one part of a case with signal ability, and yet are always 
in the wrong, because they overlook other parts, equally essential to 
a sound result. ‘Thus error becomes the consequence of seeing only 
parts of truth. Often, the want of the hundredth part to make a 
whole, renders the possession of the other ninety-nine valueless. If 
one planet were left out of our astronomical computations, the mo- 
tions of the solar system could not be explained, though all about the 
others were perfectly known. Children, therefore, should not only 
be taught, but habituated, as far as possible, to compass the subject 
of inquiry, to explore its less obvious parts, and, if I may so speak, 
to circumnavigate it ; so that their minds will be impatient of a want 
of completeness and thoroughness, and will resent one-sided views 
and half-presentations. Merely a habit of mind in a child of seeking 
for well-connected, well-proportioned views, would give the surest 
augury of a great man. Now, if there be such a tendency in the hu- 
man mind, urging it to search out the totality of any subject, and re- 
warding success, not only with utility, but with a lively pleasure, is 
not the reading pupil defrauded both of the benefit and the enjoyment, 
by having his mind forcibly transferred, in rapid succession, from a 
few glimpses of one subject to as few glimpses of another ? On 
looking into a majority of the reading books in our schools, I believe 
it will be found, that they contain more separate pieces than leaves. 
Often, these pieces are antipodal to each other in style, treatment and 
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subject. There is a solemn inculcation of the doctrine of universal 
peace on one page, and a martial, slaughter-breathing poem on the 
next. I have a reading book, in which a catalogue of the names of 
all the books of the Old and New Testaments is followed immediate- 
ly, and on the same page, by a ‘‘ receipt to make good red ink.” 
But what is worst of all is, that the lessons, generally, have not, in 
any logical sense, either a beginning or an end. They are splendid 
passages, carved out of an eloquent oration or sermon, without prem- 
ises or conclusion ;—a page of compressed thought, taken from a 
didactic poem, without the slightest indication of the system of doc- 
trines embodied in the whole ;—extracts from forensic arguments, 
without any statement of the facts of the case, so that the imagination 
of the young reader is inflamed, while those faculties which deter- 
mine the fitness and relevancy of the advocate’s appeals are wholly 
unexercised ;—forty or fifty lines of the tenderest pathos, unaccom- 
panied by any circumstances, tending to awaken sympathy, and leav- 
ing the children to guess both at cause and consolation ;—and while 
no dramatist dares violate an absurd rule, that every tragedy written 
for the stage, shall have five acts, a single isolated scene, taken from 
the middle of one of them, seems to be considered a fair proportion 
for a child. Probably in a school of an average number of scholars, 
three or four of these pieces would be read at each exercise, so that, 
even if the pieces were intelligible by themselves, the contradictory 
impressions will effectually neutralize each other. Surely, if, accord- 
ing to Lord Kaimes, there be an innate desire or propensity to finish, 
we should expect that the children would manifest it, in such cases, 
by desiring to have done with the book forever. 

What the ancient rhetoricians said of a literary work,—that it 
should always have a beginning, a middle, and an end,—is more em- 
phatically true of reading lessons for children. Each piece should 
have the completeness of a fable or an allegory. Were a single fig- 
ure cut from the historic canvass of some master painter, and pre- 
sented to us by itself, we should suffer vexation from the blankness 
of the mutilated part, instead of enjoying the pleasure of a perfect 
whole. 

But, perhaps it will be said that children like variety, and there- 
fore, a diversity of subjects is demanded. But there is a wide dis- 
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tinction, between what is variegated and what is heterogeneous or con- 
flicting. Quite as well may it be said, that children like continuity, 
not less than variety. Agencies working to a common end, elements 
expanding and evolving into a full and symmetrical development, pre- 
sent a variety more accordant to nature, than that of patchwork. An 
easy and gliding transition from topic to topic, is far preferable to a 
sudden revulsion, which seems, as it were, to arrest the mental ma- 
chinery and work it backwards. Besides, all needful variety is as at- 
tainable in long pieces, as in short ones. An author may pass from 
grave to humorous, from description to narration, from philosophi- 
zing to moralizing, or even from prose to poetry, without shocking 
the mind by precipitous leaps from one subject to another. 

Another mental exercise of the highest value, is not only over- 
looked, but rendered wholly impossible by this violent transference 
of the mind through a series of repugnant subjects. The true order 
of mental advancement is, from the primitive meaning of words to 
their modified meaning in particular connections, and then to a clear 
apprehension of the import of sentences and paragraphs. After these, 
come two other mental processes, which are the crowning constitu- 
ents of intellectual greatness. ‘I'he first process is a comparison with 
each other, of all the parts presented, in order to discern their agree- 
ment or repugnance, and to form a judgment of their conduciveness 
to a proposed result. For this purpose, the mind must summon the 
whole train of thought into its presence, and see for itself, whether the 
conclusion is authorized, to which its assent is demanded. Here the 
reader must see whether the part, he now reads, as compared with 
the preceding, is consistent or contradictory. Otherwise he may be 
marched and counter-marched through all regions of belief, and even 
be made to tread backwards in his own footsteps without knowing it. 
How can a juror judge of the soundness or fallacy of an advocate’s argu- 
ment, if he cannot reproduce it and compare its different points ;— if he 
cannot, if a military phrase may be used, bring up the long column of ar- 
guments and deploy them into line, so as to survey them all ata glance ? 
Such a habit of mind confers a wonderful superiority on its posses- 
sor ; and therefore it should be cultivated by all practicable means. 
Great as it is in some men, it has grown up, under favoring circum- 
stances, from the feeblest beginnings ; and the minds of all children 
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may be managed so as to stifle or strengthen it. Of course, all con- 
es secutiveness of thought is dispersed by a scrap book. 
tae I will take a few examples from a reading book, now in use in some 
: of our schools. A most humorous disquisition “* On the head-dress 
of ladies,”’ is immediately followed by another disquisition ‘+ On a 
future state of eternal happiness or perdition ;” a passage from Mil- 
ton’s ‘¢ Creation of the world,”’ leads on ‘* The facetious history of 
John Gilpin ;” Thompson’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Deity,” ushers in 
‘¢ Merrick’s chameleon ;’’ and two minutes reading from Blair’s ‘* Ser- 
mon on the death of Christ,’’ precedes Lord Chesterfield’s ‘* Speech 
on Pensions.’’ Surely, the habit of mind, I have endeavored to de- 
scribe, is here impossible. ‘There is no continuity in the subject- 
matter for the mind to act on. 

The preceding remarks contemplate the reader or hearer, as en- 
gaged in fixing the whole train of the author’s thought in his own 
mind, for the purpose of comparing its different parts. But to make 
reading in the highest degree valuable, another mental process still is ne- 
cessary. Itis not enough merely to discern the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the associated parts, heard or read ; butin the progress of the ex- 
ercise, we ought to look to the right and left, and compare the positions 
of the speaker or writer with our own observation, experience and form- 
er judgment ; so as to obtain new arguments for our own opinions, 
where there is a coincidence, and be led to re-examine them with con- 
scientious impartiality when opposed. In this way only, can we mod- 
ify and correct our own views by the help of other minds. In this 
way only, can we give permanence to our acquisitions ; and what is 
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rapidity in acquisition, without durability in retention ? It is the ab- 
sence of these two mental exercises which makes so vast a portion 
of the reading of our community utterly barren. Of course, only the 
older scholars can fairly realize this degree of intelligent reading. 
But after a little practice, all children are capable of reading with such 
i an open and inquiring mind, that if any thing occurs in the lesson, 
K which is connected with their own recent experience or observation, 





the two things will be immediately associated. This will grow intoa 
habit of thinking not only of what they read, but of associating and 
comparing their previous knowledge upon the same subject with it ; 
and it will be the best possible stimulant to the inventive powers. It 
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will also prevent them from olindly adopting whatever is communi- 
cated to them by others. They will acquire such a power, at once 
of expanded views and of thorough investigation, that if afterwards, in 
the practical business of life, any plan or course of policy is pre- 
sented to them, and there be a difficulty in it, they will see it; and 
if there be any way of obviating that difficulty, they will see that 
also. 

To mitigate the calamity of unintelligent reading, various inventions 
have been sought out ; by some of which it may have been slightly 
relieved, while others seem wholly illusive. Spelling books have 
been prepared, purporting to give synonymous words, arranged in 
parallel columns. On some pages, two columns, on others, three 
columns are found, where the words, which are placed horizontally, 
in regard to each other, are alleged to be synonymous. ‘Thus single 
words are supposed to be defined by single words, as in the follow- 
ing example, which is taken from one of them :— 


““comedy _— tragedy drama”’ 


It is a remark of Dr. Blair, that ‘* hardly in any language are there 
two words, that convey the same idea.”” Dr. Campbell, also, the 
author of that able work, *¢ The Philosophy of Rhetoric,’’ observes, 
that ‘* there are few words in any language, (particularly such as relate 
to operations and feelings of the mind,) which are strictly univocal.’’ 
To teach children that any considerable number, even of the primi- 
tive words in the English language, can be reduced to doublets and 
triplets of synonyms ; or that there are many cases, where words 
can be interchangeably used, would subject them to the certainty, 
both of being mistaken by others, and of mistaking whatever they 
might hear or read ; and it would destroy the power of aptness in the 
selection of words, upon which all the accuracy, elegance and force 
of diction depend. Surely, if a large majority of the words of our 
language have each, one or two synonymous words, it would seem ad+ 
visable for the government of the ‘* Republic of Letters,” at once to 
reduce it to one half or one third of its present bulk, by discarding 
the superfluous parts, and thus save the young the labor of learning 
and the old the trouble of writing and reading a double or treble-sized 
vocabulary. But if, as is further observed by Dr. Blair, any person 
‘* conversant with the propriety of the language, will always be able 
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to observe something, that distinguishes any two of its words,”’ then 
a book would be greatly to be preferred, which should show that it 
has no synonyms. Even if our language furnished synonyms, and 
these were carefully collated, according to the above plan, it would 
seem quite as possible for the learner, witha little additional labor, to 
get two or three words, without any glimmer of meaning, as to get one. 
It is rarely possible to explain any word of unknown meaning 
by any other single word. Our most common words are sus- 
ceptible, probably, of a hundred significations, according to the con- 
nexion in which they are used. ‘Their value is constantly changing, 
according to the context. It is like the value of pieces upon a chess 
board ; the same piece, in one position, being almost worthless, in 
another position, commanding the game. It is this fact, which makes 
it such vanity and uselessness to read words, without reference to their 
significations. 

Another method for teaching significations consists in the use of 
the dictionary. This is far less fallacious than the former, because 
no dictionary ever defines by a single word. It usually gives a num- 
ber of words and short sentences, from a comparison of which, the 
principal idea, common to them all, can be separated from the acces- 
sory ideas, peculiar to each. Although, therefore, it is a meagre re- 
source for a learner, it is far better than any definition, by a single 
inflexible word, can be. There are, however, very serious objec- 
tions to this mode. Should the pupil take the words of the diction- 
ary, in course, he would study double the number which he will have 
occasion to use in after-life ; and it seems a misfortune, that scholars, 
who do not go to school half long enough to learn what is needful, 
should spend half their time while there, in learning what is superfluous. 
Nor do dictionaries indicate what words are in reputable use, what are 
more appropriate to poetical, what to prose writings, and so forth. But 
should the words to be studied or omitted be marked for the learner, 
or a dictionary be prepared, containing the former only ; still an in- 
superable objection would remain, in consequence of the order, or 
rather the entire want of order, in regard to meaning, in which the 
words are presented. For, while the words come alphabetically, 
the ideas come chaotically. |The learner is whirled backwards and 
forwards, carried through time and space, presented with matter and 
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mind, principal and incident, action and passion, all in a single col- 
umn. Nothing canbe conceived more heterogeneous, than the ideas 
necessarily resulting from an alphabetical arrangement of the words ; 
and were children to be drilled at much length on such exercises, it 
would argue great soundness of mind, if their intellects were not a lit- 
tle unsettled. Suppose a professor in the natural sciences, instead 
of teaching his sciences in a natural order, should go into the fields, 
and halting any where, at random, should take a spot no larger than 
is sufficient for the growth of a single blade of grass, and should pro- 
ceed to lecture upon whatever was found at that single point. He 
would be obliged to run over the subjects of geology, mineralogy, 
chemistry, botany, and perhaps entomology, without leaving the spot. 
Nor would this be a course half so devious and erratic, as that of 
studying definitions, through the columns of a dictionary. 

Another device to fill vacuity by pouring in vacuity, is this ;—a 
book is prepared, in which the spelling and reading lessons alter- 
nate. First come a few columns of words, and then a page of apo- 
thegms and synopses of universal truths, not occupying, perhaps, 
more than a line each ; some one word in the spelling columns being 
incorporated into each of these short sentences. ‘The force of the 
reasons against the preceding mode is but little abated, when applied 
to this. This motley company of sentences repels all interest on the 
part of the learner. ‘Topics, more alien from each other and more 
bewildering to the mind, could not be found, if one were to stick a 
pin through all the leaves of a book and then to read continuously all 
the sentences, through which the puncture was made. As many-col- 
ored and diverse-shaped objects, flitting swiftly before the eye, will 
make no stable impression upon the retina ; so a multitude of incon- 
gruous ideas and feelings, trooping hurriedly before the mental vision, 
can leave no enduring traces of outline, aspect or quality upon the 
mind. A rapid succession of discordant images will inflict distrac- 
tion upon the mind of an adult ;—how much more certain are they to 
do it, upon that of a child? The power of passing abruptly from 
one subject of thought to another, without mental disturbance, re- 
quires long habit and familiarity with the matters presented. Children 
can have neither. 

But I will not occupy further time in exposing empirical plans for 
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acquiring a ready and apposite use of our language. After experi- 
menting with every scheme, I believe we shall be driven back toa single 
resource ;—and not reluctantly, for that resource is sure and adequate. 
Language is to be learned, where it is used ; as skill in handling the 
implements of an art, is acquired by practising with them upon their 
appropriate objects. It is to be learned by conversation, and by 
the daily reading of such books, as with the aid of free questioning on 
the part of the pupil, and full explanations on that of the teacher, can 
be thoroughly mastered. The ideas of the learner are to be brought 
out and set, objectively, before his own eyes, like a picture. Any 
error can then be pointed out. ‘The boundary line can be traced, be- 
tween his knowledge and his ignorance. A pupil may recite a lesson with 
literal correctness, respecting the boundaries of the different States in 
the Union ; and it may be impossible for the teacher to determine, 
whether this is done by a mental reference to divisional lines and ad- 
jacent territory, or whether it is done by remembering the words, as 
they stand in the geography. But if the pupil can delineate a correct 
map of the United States, on a blackboard, it is then certain, that he 
has the prototype of it in his mind. So if the pupil applies language 
to something, known to both parties, the teacher can then perceive, 
whether the language 1s adjusted to the thing ; and, if it is not, he 
can ascertain whether the error arises from a misconception of the 
thing, or from an unskilful use of words in describing it. Oral 
instruction, therefore, to some extent, respecting known objects and 
such as can be graphically described, should precede reading ; and 
should accompany it ever afterwards, though, perhaps, with dimin- 
ishing frequency. Early practice, in noting the real distinctions in the 
qualities of sensible substances, will give accuracy to language ; and 
when the child passes from present and sensible objects to unseen or 
mental ones, a previously acquired accuracy of language will impart 
accuracy to the new ideas. Hence, too, the scenes of the first read- 
ing lessons should be laid in the household, the play-ground, among 
the occupations of men, and the surrounding objects of nature, so 
that the child’s notions can be rectified at every step in the progress. 
This rectification will be impossible, if the notions of the pupil can 
be brought to no common and intelligible standard. 'We must be- 
lieve, too, that the Creator of the human mind, and of the material 
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world in which it is placed, established a harmony and correspond- 
ence between them ; so that the objects of nature are pre-adapted to 
the development of the intellect, as the tempers, dispositions and 
manners of the family are to develop the moral powers. ‘The ob- 
jects of natural history,—descriptions of beasts, birds, fishes, insects, 
trees, flowers, and unorganized substances, should form the subjects of 
the earliest intellectual lessons. A knowledge of these facts lays the 
foundation for a knowledge of the principles or sciences, which re- 
spectively grow out of them. Weare physically connected with earth, 
air, water, light ; we are dependant, for health and comfort, upon a 
knowledge of their properties and uses, and many of the vastest struc- 
tures of the intellect are reared upon these foundations. Lineally related 
to these is the whole family of the useful arts. These classes of sub- 
jects are not only best calculated to foster the early growth of the per- 
ceptive, inventive and reasoning powers ; but the language appropriate 
to them excludes vagueness and ambiguity, and compels every mis- 
take to betray itself. Voyages and travels, also, accompanied as 
they always should be, with geography, present definite materials, 
both for thought and expression. Just as early as a habit of exact- 
ness is formed in using words to express things, all the subjects of 
consciousness may be successively brought within the domain of in- 
struction. The ideal world can then be entered, as it were with a 
lamp in the hand, and all its wonders portrayed. Affection, justice, 
veracity, impartiality, self-sacrifice, love to man and love to God,— 
all carried out into action,—can be illustrated by examples, after the 
learner has acquired a medium, through which he can see all the cir- 
cumstances, which make deeds magnanimous, heroic, god-like. 
Here the biography of great and good men belongs. ‘This is a de- 
partment of literature, equally vivifying to the intellect and the mor- 
als ;—bestowing useful knowledge and inspiring noble sentiments. 
And much of the language appropriate to it almost belongs to another 
dialect ;—fervid, electric, radiant. At the earliest practicable pe- 
riod, Jet composition or translation be commenced. By composi- 
tion, I do not mean an essay ‘‘ On Friendship,”’ or ‘¢‘ On Honor ;”’ nor 
that a young Miss of twelve years should write a homily ‘* On the 
duties of a Queen,” or a lad, impatient of his nonage, *‘ On the short- 
ness of human life ;’’—but that the learner should apply, on familiar 
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subjects, the language he thinks best, to the ideas and emotions he 
perceives clearest and feels strongest, to see how well he can make 
them fit each other,—first in sentences, or short paragraphs, then in 
more extended productions. If the pupil’s knowledge outruns his 
language,—as is often the case with the most promising,—then a 
more copious diction is to be sought ; but if language overgrows 
ideas, it is to be reduced, though it be by knife and cautery. 

It is only in this way,—by reading or translating good authors, 
aided by oral instructions and by lexicographers, but, most of all, by 
early habit,—that any one can acquire such easy mastery over the 
copiousness and flexibility of our mother tongue, as to body forth 
definitely, and at will, any thought or thing, or any combination of 
thoughts and things, found in the consciousness of men, or in the am- 
plitude of nature ;—in no other way, can any one acquire that terse- 
ness and condensing force of expression, which is a constituent in the 
highest oratory, which clusters weightiest thoughts into briefest spa- 
ces, reminding without repeating, each sentence speeding straight 
onward to the end, while every salient epithet opens deep vistas to 
the right and left ;—and, in this way alone, can any one ever learn the 
picture-words of that tongue, wherewith the poet repays nature four- 
fold for all her beauties, giving her back brighter landscapes, and 
clearer waters, and sweeter melodies, than any she had ever lent 
to him. By such processes alone, can one of the most wonderful 
gifts of God,—the faculty of speech,—be dutifully cultivated and 
enlarged. 

It would be rendering a useful service, to follow out, rightly, and 
in detail, the natural consequences of this imperfect manner of teach- 
ing our language, after the children have passed from the enforced 
routine of the school room, to a free choice of their own intellec- 
tual amusements and recreations. I can here only hint at them. The 
mere language of sensation and of appetite is common to all. Even 
the most illiterate are familiar with it. Every one, too, either from 
his own experience, or from the observation of others, is made ac- 
quainted with the emotions of fear, hope, jealousy, anger, revenge, 
and with the explosive phraseology in which those passions are vented. 
Now the diction, appropriate and almost peculiar to the manifestations 
of the coarser and more animal part of our nature, is almost as 
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distinct as though it were a separate language, from the style, in which 
questions of social right and duty, questions of morals, and even of 
philosophy, when popularly treated, are discussed. Young minds 
love excitement, and, to very many of those, who are just entering 
upon the stage of life, books furnish the readiest and the most repu- 
table means for mental stimulus. What else, then, can reasonably 
be expected, than that the graduates of our school rooms, who, by 
acquiring a knowledge of the coarser and more sensual parts of our 
language, possess a key to that kind of reading, which is mainly con- 
versant with the lower propensities of human nature, should use the 
key with which they have been furnished, to satisfy desires, which 
nature has imparted. But, having no key, wherewith to open the 
treasures of intellect, of taste, of that humane literature, which is pu- 
rified from the dross of base passions, they turn away from these el- 
evating themes, in weariness and disgust, and thus stifle the better 
aspirations of their nature. These treasures are locked up in a lan- 
guage they do not understand ; and no person will long endure the 
weariness of reading without thought or emotion. May not this ex- 
plain, in part, at least, why our youth of both sexes, who wish to know 
something, or to appear to know something, of what is called the litera- 
ture of the day, spend months and years over the despicable ‘* love 
and murder”’ books, by which the reading portion of mankind is so 
sorely afflicted ;—books, which inflame passions and appetites, that 
are strong enough by nature, while they blind and stupefy every fac- 
ulty and sentiment, which exalt the character into wisdom and ex- 
cellence. The most limited fund of words, and a mere intellectual 
pauperism in powers of thought, are abundantly sufficient to enable 
one to understand a bucanier’s history and all its intoxicating in- 
cidents of piracies, murders, and scuttled ships ;—or, to get vivid 
notions of loathsome crimes, perpetrated by the unfortunate victims of 
ignorance and of vicious institutions. For the readers of such books, 
the best minds in the world might as well have never been created. 
By a different course of training, many of our youth, whose imagina- 
tions are now revelling over these flagitious works, might have been 
prepared for high enjoyment won from companionship with noble 
characters, from a study of their own spiritual natures, or from an in- 
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vestigation of the sublime laws of the material universe, and the 
operation of its beneficent physical agencies. 

Another large class of our citizens scarcely consult any oracle, 
either for their literature or for their politics, but the daily newspaper. 
Wholly ignorant of the language, in which argumentative and pro- 
found disquisitions, on subjects of policy or questions of government 
are carried on ; why should we wonder, that so many of them feel 
less interest in dispassionate, instructive appeals to reason, than in the 
savage idioms of party warfare? The states of mind thus excited 
are wholly incompatible with discriminating judgment, with impartial- 
ity, with that deliberation and truth-seeking anxiety, which are indis- 
pensable to the formation of correct opinions and which lead to con- 
duct, worthy of free citizens. I would not attribute too efficient an 
agency to this cause, but if it only tends to such disastrous results, 
by the slightest approximation, it furnishes another powerful argument 
for a thorough reform in our practice. 

During the first year of my officiating as Secretary of the Board, 
very numerous applications were made to me, from almost all parts 
of the State, to recommend class books for the schools, or to state 
what books were considered best by the Board, or by myself. As 
the Board had adopted no order, nor were invested with any express 
authority, by law, upon the subject, I uniformly abstained even from 
expressing any opinion ; but for the purpose of learning, authentical- 
ly, what were the prevalent views of the community, I inserted, in 
my last circular to the school committees, the following question : 
‘¢ Would it be generally acceptable to the friends of Education in 
your town, to have the Board of Education recommend books for 
the use of the Schools?” This gave to school committees ample 
opportunity to consult with the friends of Education, in their respec- 
tive towns, and opened a way to obtain a full and fair representation 
of the wishes of the public. From this, as the principal source of 
information, somewhat corroborated and extended by other means, 
it appears, that the friends of Education, in twenty towns, containing, 
in the aggregate, a population of about thirty-five thousand inhabitants, 
declare that such a recommendation would not be acceptable. In one, 
containing eighteen thousand inhabitants, they say, ‘‘ we feel so well 
satisfied, with our own selection of books, as to have no wish, 
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farther than to see how far the views of different practical men 
agree.” ‘Ten towns wish to have the Board recommend, but not 
prescribe ; two towns, to have the Board recommend and prescribe ; 
and one, that the Board may be directed to prescribe by an act of 
the Legislature. It also appears, that the friends of Education in 
towns containing more than seven-eighths of the population of the 
State, are in favor of having the Board of Education recommend 
books for the use of the Schools. 

The expediency of a recommendation, by the Board, of class 
books for the schools, leaving it optional with the committees to 
adopt such recommendation or not, is a question so exclusively 
within the competency of the Board, that I shall not presume to ex- 
press any opinion concerning it. Considerations, for and against such 
recommendation, may be supposed to bear with different degrees of 
force, in regard to different species of books ;—as geographies, 
grammars, and spelling or reading books. In my Report of last 
year, I set forth some of the very serious inconveniences, resulting 
from the multiplicity of books, now in use. I will here only add, 
that if the Board should assume the labor of examining and recom- 
mending any kind of school books, I trust they will not allow so fa- 
vorable an opportunity to pass, without securing a better quality of 
materials and workmanship, than go to the formation of some books 
now in use. It is too obvious to be mentioned, that in case of a 
uniformity of books, they would be furnished much cheaper than at 
present, as measures would, of course, be taken, to prevent mo- 
nopoly. 

As the law now stands, in order to entitlea town to receive its 
distributive share of the income of the School Fund, the committee 
must make oath, that the town, ‘‘ at their Jast annual meeting, raised 
the sum of ————- dollars, to pay the wages of instructers solely:”’ 
In preparing the last ‘* Annual Abstract,” I found this certificate the 
subject of frequent alteration. Although the law prescribed a cer- 
tain form of oath, as a condition precedent, the school committees 
altered the form, and then made oath to a form unknown to the law. 
The reason was, that very few towns raised money ‘‘ to pay the wa- 
ges of instructers solely,’’ and, therefore, though they had raised a 
sufficient sum for schools to entitle them to a share of the fund, they 
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had not raised it in the particular form, contemplated by the certifi- 
cate. 

I endeavored this year to ascertain the form of the vote, adopted by 
the towns, in raising school money. Owing, however, toanon-com- 
pliance on the part of many school committees, with my request, I 
have obtained a copy of the form used the current year, from only 
one hundred and ten towns. But six of these one hundred and ten 
towns raised money ‘‘to pay the wages of instructers solely.” In 
almost all the others, the terms used are ‘‘for the support of 
schools,” or some equivalent expression. It is very desirable, that 
the certificate should be conformed to the vote, or the vote to the 
certificate. 

In my Report of last year, I exposed the alarming deficiency of 
moral and religious instruction, then found to exist in our schools. 
That deficiency, in regard to religious instruction, could only be 
explained by supposing, that school committees, whose duty it is to 
prescribe school books, had not found any books at once, exposi- 
tory of the doctrines of revealed religion, and, also free from such 
advocacy of the ‘‘ tenets’’ of particular sects of Christians, as brought 
them, in their opinion, within the scope of the legal prohibition. 
And hence, they felt obliged to exclude books, which, but for their 
denominational views, they would have been glad to introduce. 
No candid mind could ever, for a moment, accept this as evidence 
of an indifference to moral and religious instruction in the schools ; but 
only as proof that proper manuals had not been found, by which the 
great objectof moral and religious instruction could be secured, without 
any infringement of the statutory regulation. The time for the com- 
mittees to make another return, not having yet arrived, it is impos- 
sible to say, whether books, having the above object in view, have 
been since introduced into any more of the schools. I am happy, 
however, to say, that a knowledge of that deficiency, then for the first 
time exposed to the public, has turned the attention of some of the 
friends of Education to the subject, and that efforts are now making 
to supply the desideratum. Of course, I shall not be here under- 
stood, as referring to the Scriptures, as it is well known, that they 
are used in almost all the schools, either as a devotional or as a read- 
ing book. 
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I close this second Report, inspired by opposite reasons to re- 
newed exertions in this sacred cause ;—being not more encour- 


aged by what has already been accomplished, than stimulated by what 
remains to be done. 


HORACE MANN, 


Secretary of the Board of Education. 
Boston, Dec. 26, 1838. 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 





Tue Boarp oF Epvucarion, in obedience to the law of the 20th April, 1837, 
beg leave to submit to the Legislature their Third Annual Report. 


Tue Conventions directed by law to be attended by the Secretary of the 
Board, in each county of the Commonwealth, have been duly held. The 
presence of teachers, of the members of school committees, and of the 
friends of education, generally, at these meetings, is, of course, voluntary, 
and must, therefore, vary with circumstances. At several of the Conven- 
tions, there has been a gratifying attendance. Discussions on important 
subjects, connected with education, have been had at these meetings. 
Among the most prominent subjects considered, have been the education 
of children in factories ; and the supply of books well adapted for the 
wants of the people, generally, and especially of the young. These dis- 
cussions have, in many cases, been sustained in a manner, which evinces 
deep interest in the subjects considered. At the several county Conven- 
tions, addresses were delivered, by the Secretary of the Board, on the 
necessity of education, as a preparation for all the great personal and social 
duties. It is believed that, by the various exercises at these meetings, an 
increase of zeal has been produced, in that part of the community, to which 
we must most directly look for the improvement of our Schools. 

The influence proceeding from these Conventions, is regarded as one of 
the most important instruments, which can be employed, for raising the 
standard of Common School Education. The great majority of the peo- 
ple unquestionably entertain proper feelings on the subject. They prize 
education as they ought, and wish their children to enjoy its advantages. 
Where the condition of the Schools is bad, and manifestly inadequate to 
the due preparation of the young for the duties of life, (as far as that prep- 
aration is to be acquired at places of education,) it may be presumed to 
result, in most cases, from ignorance of what has been accomplished in 
other parts of the Commonwealth, and might be effected in all, by proper 
exertions on the part of those, to whom this important trust is confided by 
law. Inasmuch as zeal on this subject is almost sure to follow in the train 
of intelligence, the Board know of no agency which can more safely be 
relied upon, to awaken and sustain the proper interest, than public meet- 
ings, in every part of the Commonwealth, at which the friends and conduc- 
tors of education may have the opportunity of communicating to each other 
and the public, the results of their experience and observations. Such 
assemblies are entirely in accordance with the character of our political 
institutions, which aim to effect the great objects of human society, as far 
as possible, by the voluntary action of the people ; and which book to the 
government, only for such measure of aid and organization, as is needed 
to call into the highest action, the enlightened sense of the community. It 
is confidently believed, that the manner in which the county Conventions 
have been attended, the character of the addresses, discussions, and pro- 
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ceedings, and the influences they have been calculated to exercise, are 
such, and such only, as were desired and intended by the Legislature, in 
passing the law, which makes it the duty of the Secretary to be present. 
No sectarian or party interest has, in any single case, been manifested . 
and those attending the meetings have come together, as on ground com- 
mon to every good citizen. It may be regarded as by no means one of the 
least beneficial results of holding these Conventions, that they unite, in an 
object of permanent and sacred interest, all those who, however alienated 
from each other, in reference to other topics of public concernment, take a 
lively and a common interest in the welfare of the rising generation. 

In the course of the past year, the Normal schools, or seminaries for the 
qualification of teachers, at Lexington and Barre, have gone into opera- 
tion. The Board refer to their last Annual Report, for the detail of the 
steps taken, in the location of these institutions. As it was very important 
to secure the highest attainable degree of qualification, in the immediate 
superintendence of these schools, much time was unavoidably required for 
the selection and appointment of instructers. The arrangements for the 
school at Lexington were first completed, by the choice of Mr. Cyrus 
Pierce, who, at the time of his election, was engaged with uncommon suc- 
cess, as principal of the public school at Nantucket. ‘The Normal school 
at Lexington, it will be recollected, was exclusively designed for females ; 
and, as it went into operation at a season of the year, (the month of Ju- 
ly,) when female teachers are generally under engagement in schools, the 
attendance the first term was not large. ‘This circumstance, however, was 
the less to be regretted, as it enabled the principal of the school to proceed 
in its organization, with the caution desirable in an institution of a novel 
character in this country. After a vacation of two weeks, the second term 
commenced, about the middle of October, with a considerably increased at- 
tendance. The present number of pupils is twenty-one. At the same 
time, a model school, connected with the institution, was put into opera- 
tion. This is a school attended by thirty pupils, of both sexes, between the 
ages of six and ten years, gathered from the several school districts in the 
town. This school is under the general superintendence of the principal 
of the Normal school, but is taught by the pupils of that institution. — It is 
visited every day by the principal, as a listener and observer, and occasion 
for remark is taken, on the manner in which the duty of instruction is per- 
formed, by the pupils of the Normal school. Occasionally, the principal 
instructs the model school, in the presence of all the pupils of the Normal 
school, who consequently have the benefit of his example. The establish- 
ment of the model school is understood to have been very favorably viewed 
by the community, and a much larger number of children could have been 
obtained for it, had it been practicable to receive more to advantage. 

The Normal school, at Barre, went into operation on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, under the superintendence of Mr. 8. P. Newman, who had for many 
years filled, with reputation, the office of a professor in Bowdoin College, in 
the State of Maine. The school at Barre, for reasons intimated in the last 
Annual Report, was opened for males and females, and thirty-nine pupils 
attended during the term. The resort was so great, that it was found nec- 
essary to employ an assistant teacher ; but, as the schools kept for females 
are generally opened in the Spring, and as the larger part of the pupils are 
of that sex, it is presumed that a reduction of numbers will take place, at 
the third term. 

It is supposed that a main cause, why the resort of pupils at Barre has 
been greater than at Lexington, is to be found in the circumstances, that 
both sexes have been admitted at Barre, and females only at Lexington ; 
and that pupils have been received for a single term at the former place, 
and not at the latter. The course pursued on the first point, as was ex- 
plained in the Report of the Board the last year, has been in conformity 
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with what was understood to be the public preference in the two places. 
The same reason existed for permitting a shorter term at Barre, united with 
a wish to ascertain, by the practical operation of the two plans, which will 
be entitled to preference, as the permanent rule. The Board is strongly 
inclined to the opinion, that a year, at least, should be passed at the Normal 
schools by each pupil ; but it may be found, on trial, that the advantages of 
a shorter term are sufficient to outweigh the obvious objections to it, A 
model school has not yet been organized at Barre ; but it is proposed to 
connect one with the Normal school, as soon as the requisite arrangements, 
for that purpose, can be effected. 

The Board express themselves with entire approbation of the institutions 
at Lexington and Barre, with respect both to the fidelity with which instruc- 
tion has been dispensed, and the disposition and capacity of the greater 
portion of the pupils. ‘They feel that a degree of success, of the most grati- 
fying character, has been realized, in both institutions. At an expense to 
the Commonwealth of less than one thousand dollars, for the past year, two 
seminaries, for the qualification of teachers, have been organized, in com- 
modious buildings, with adequate libraries and apparatus, and under the 
superintendence of experienced and distinguished instructers. The com- 
bination of circumstances which has produced so desirable a result, by the 
application of so moderate a sum from the treasury, must be considered as 
an event peculiarly auspicious to the cause of education. 

The instructions given in the Normal schools have, under the regulations 
adopted by the Board, been directed to the two great objects of an institu- 
tion for the qualification of teachers, viz. Ist, to impart to the pupils a more 
correct and thorough knowledge of the various branches, required by law 
to be taught in our schools, and 2d, to teach the principles of communi- 
cating instruction, both in theory, and in practice at a model school, to be 
connected with the main institution. 

The importance of these two branches of instruction, and their connection 
with each other, in a seminary for the qualification of teachers, is too obvi- 
ous, to require an elaborate explanation. Few persons, who have been 
called to the performance of the duty of a member of a school committee, 
can have failed to observe, that, of those who offer themselves as teachers, 
alarge number are destitute of an accurate and thorough acquaintance with 
the various branches of knowledge, required by law to be taught in the 
schools. ‘They neither read nor write, well ; are deficient in the science 
of numbers ; and have an imperfect knowledge of the grammar of our 
language : but they have a foundation in all these branches, It is not to 
be expected, that a majority of the district school teachers in the State can 
afford the time, for a very long and thorough revision of the branches of 
knowledge, which they are required to teach. But it is, nevertheless, true, 
that much may be learned, even in a short time, passed with that particu- 
lar object in view, in an institution expressly devoted to that object, and at 
an age when the mind has attained some maturity, and the moral motives 
to diligence are powerfully felt. There can be no doubt, it is believed, in 
the mind of any person practically acquainted with the subject, that if, of 
two persons of equal capacity, possessing beforehand the usual average 
proficiency in the branches to be taught, one should immediately take 
charge of a school, without any previous preparation, and the other should 
devote even so short a period as three months, to a diligent review of all 
those branches,—a review to be made under the direction, and with the aid, 
of an accomplished and faithful instructer,—the advantage would be great- 
ly on the side of the last, in commencing his duties as a teacher. 

But the art of instruction, that is, of communicating knowledge to the 
youthful mind, and aiding and encouraging its own efforts ; the art of gov- 
erning a school, or rather, of so forming and influencing it, as to supersede 
the necessity of that mixture of harsh discipline and capricious indulgence, 
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which is called government, is also one of great difficulty and importance. 
It has its principles, which lie deep in the philosophy of our nature. Some 
of the best talent in several countries, for the last generation, has been em- 
ployed in elucidating these principles. ‘T'o comprehend them thoroughly, 
and with the ability to apply them practically, is the endowment of a gifted 
few. A thoroughly-accomplished teacher is as rarely to be met with, as an 
individual of the highest merit in any of the professions, or other most re- 
sponsible callings in life. If these considerations, in one view of the sub- 
ject, should lead us to despair of furnishing many of our schools with teach- 
ers of this description, they should lead us directly to the conclusion, that, for 
the practice of such an art, some specific preparation is far better than none. 
The preparation may be inadequate, but nothing is so bad as wholly to want 
preparation. Of two individuals, otherwise equally well qualified, and pro- 
posing to engage in the business of teaching school, if one should enter 
upon his duties, without any special instruction in‘them, and no guide but 
his own judgment, and the recollections of his own experience at school, 
(possibly an indifferent school,) while the other should pass even so short a 
period as three months, in an institution exclusively for the qualification of 
teachers, where he should be carefully instructed in the principles of teach- 
ing and governing a school, can there be a doubt, that the latter would be in 
a condition to give by far the greatest aid and encouragement to his pupils ? 

These strong and obvious considerations have, in other countries, led to 
the adoption of Normal schools, as a part of the regular system of public 
instruction, and it would seem that they are as decisive of the question of 
the utility of such institutions in America, as in Europe. They are the con- 
siderations, it is presumed, which led the Legislature promptly to engage 
in the experiment now in progress, and on which the attention of the friends 
of education throughout the country is anxiously fixed. The Board ask per- 
mission, in closing this part of their Report, to quote the words of one of 
the most distinguished philosophers of the age, on this subject. ‘‘ We 
need an institution for the formation of better teachers ; and, until this step 
is taken, we can make no important progress. ‘The most crying want, in 
this Commonwealth, is the want of accomplished teachers. We boast of 
our schools ; but our schools do comparatively little, for want of educated 
instructers. Without good teaching, a school is butaname. An institution 
for training men to train the young would be a fountain of living waters, 
sending forth streams to refresh present and future ages.’’* 

Great interest has been evinced, in the establishment of a Normal school 
in Plymouth county. As premises furnishing adequate accommodation were 
not to be obtained, in a convenient situation, it was deemed advisable, by 
those desirous of effecting the object, to raise a fund of ten thousand dollars 
for that purpose. The contributions toward this fund have been completed ; 
but difficulties have arisen, as to the location of the school. This point has 
been referred to disinterested persons, not resident in the county. The 
efforts made to secure the establishment of this institution have been of the 
most praiseworthy character, and a zeal, never before witnessed in the cause 
of education, has been awakened in most of the towns in Plymouth county. 

The last Annual Report contains a statement of the steps taken by the 
Board, to give effect to the act of the 12th of April, 1837, by which the 
school districts of the Commonwealth were authorized to form school libra- 
ries, by a small annual appropriation for the purchase of books. In the 
course of the year, ten volumes have been published by Messrs. Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon, and Webb, under the sanction of the Board, being the first 
ten of a series, to be issued under the name of the ‘ School Library.’ Other 
volumes will follow as rapidly as they can pass through the press. In giv- 
ing their joint sanction to the volumes thus published, nothing was further 


* Rev. Dr. Channing. 
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from the intentions of the Board, than to attempt any control over the free 
choice of the committees, employed to purchase books for the district libra- 
ries. But it is well known to all, who have turned their thoughts to the 
subject, that an ample supply of instructive books, in the various depart- 
ments of useful knowledge, does not exist throughout the community. The 
establishment of social libraries, in the various towns of the Commonwealth, 
has ever been deemed very desirable ; and, since increased attention has 
been turned to the subject of education, of late years, it has been universally 
admitted, that the collection of a district School Library, in each district, is 
an object scarcely inferior in importance to the support of the school. In 
fact, it is essentially a part of the School System ; for to what avail are our 
children taught to read, if good books are not accessible to them ? It was 
doubtless in this view of the subject, that the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth, following the example which had been recently set in New York, (a 
State, whose enlightened and liberal care of the interests of education is en- 
titled to the highest praise,) was induced, in the law already alluded to, to 
authorize a small annual appropriation for the purchase of School Libraries, 
by those districts disposed to make it. It was no part of the design of the 
Legislature, to limit the discretion of the school committees, in making the 
selection ; nor have the Board of Education, in sanctioning the publication 
of a series of works well adapted for School Libraries, designed or attemp- 
ted any interference with the free choice of the committees. They have as 
little wish as right, to exercise such dictation. ‘They have supposed, how- 
ever, that it would be an acceptable service to committees, hesitating in 
the multitude of publications daily sent forth from the press,—often forced 
on their notice by itinerant venders,—to have a selection of volumes recom- 
mended to them by a body of individuals, who cannot be suspected of any 
selfish interest, and whose unanimous approval of each volume excludes 
the possibility of the intrusion of sectarian, or party prejudices. If the 
members of the Board may be permitted to judge of the wants and wishes 
of their fellow-citizens, by what they have experienced, individually, as pa- 
rents and school-committee men, such a recommendation, claiming no other 
character than that of a suggestion, to be adopted or rejected by those con- 
cerned, cannot prove other than acceptable. It will still remain, equally 
as before, within the option of school committees, to purchase such books 
as they may think best adapted to the wants of their districts. ‘They may 
purchase those recommended by the Board ; or give the preference to 
other selections, prepared in other places ; or they may make a free choice 
themselves, out of the almost innumerable volumes daily appearing. 

The Board believe, also, that the inspection of the volumes already pub- 
lished, and of the titles of those proposed, (a list of which is subjoined,) 
will effectually remove all apprehension which may have been felt, that the 
sanction, by the Board, of books suitable for a School Library, might have a 
sinister effect, either positive or negative, in reference to religious instruc- 
tion. While the organization of the Board is itself, (it is hoped,) a suffi- 
cient guaranty, that no such influence could be designed, the examination 
of the books already published, and of the list of those in preparation, will 
sufficiently show, that no such effect has ever, by inadvertence, taken place. 
The subject of religious instruction has been placed, by the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth, where public sentiment, and the necessity of the case, 
would place it and keep it, even without legislation. In a community, where 
the utmost liberty of religious profession exists, where it is the dearest 
birthright of every man, that he may worship God according to the dictates 
of his conscience, any attempt to make the public schools, (supported, as they 
are, by the common expense for the common benefit,) an instrument for ad- 
vancing or depressing the opinions of any sect of Christians, would meet 
what it would merit, the prompt rebuke of every considerate citizen. Al- 
though it may not be easy, theoretically, to draw the line between those 
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views of religious truth and of Christian faith, which are common to all, and 
may, therefore, with propriety be inculcated in school, and those which 
being peculiar to individual sects, are, therefore, by law excluded ; still it 
is believed, that no practical difficulty occurs in the conduct of our schools, 
in this respect. It is the general sentiment of the people of all denomina- 
tions, that religious instruction shall be left to parents at the fireside, and 
to the religious teachers, to whose ministrations parents and guardians may 
choose to confide their own spiritual guidance, and that of those dependent 
onthem. ‘The Legislature, therefore, has but acted in accordance with the 
sense of the community, in prescribing that no books shall be directed by 
school committees, to be purchased, or used, in any of the town schools, 
‘‘which are calculated to favor the tenets of any particular sect of Chris- 
tians.”’ 

Although the School Library, whose publication has been sanctioned by 
the Board, does not consist of school books, or books to be used in schools, 
it has still been considered, that the spirit of the law applies equally to the 
books to be purchased for school libraries, and this principle has governed 
the Board, in giving their recommendation. ‘They have not supposed, that 
books for religious instruction (strictly so called) were in the contempla- 
tion of the Legislature, in authorizing the formation of school libraries, but 
works of useful knowledge and general science ; not excluding, however, 
those, in which scientific research is made subservient to the establishment 
and illustration of moral and religious truth. But, if in this they have mis- 
taken the design of the Legislature ; if theological works were within the 
purview of the law authorizing the formation of district libraries ; and if the 
restriction on school books, just alluded to, is inapplicable to the library 
books ; it will be in the power of school committees, that desire it, to obtain 
books of that description for the school libraries. ‘The Board of Education 
attempts no interference with this course, however strong their opinion of 
its inexpediency and illegality. 

With these explanations, the attention of the Legislature, of the friends 
of education, and the public generally, is invited to the volumes already 
published, which may serve as a fair specimen of the whole. It will be 
seen, that they are recommended, in the first place, by great neatness of 
execution, and by being afforded at a price, which, considering the style of 
the typography, must be considered very reasonable. The Board attach 
some importance to these circumstances, believing that the formation of a 
taste for reading, in the community, depends, to a considerable degree, on 
a supply of books, at a moderate price, which are correctly printed, and can 
be read with ease. Could the distaste for books, sometimes manifested by 
young persons whose character is not formed, be traced to its source, it 
might, no doubt, in many cases, be found in the repulsive exterior, obscure 
type, unsightly paper, and incorrect printing, of the few books within their 
reach. The books recommended by the Board, without any pretensions to 
typographical luxury, are free from all these objections, 

With respect to the more important point, of the subjects of the books, it 
is believed, they are, without exception, such as a Christian parent would 
approve. It has not been possible to proceed on a systematic plan, in giv- 
ing, in the first ten volumes, a proportionate share to every branch of knowl- 
edge. Still, there will be found to be a due degree of variety in their con- 
tents. The Natural Theology of Paley, with the illustrations and supplements 
of Sir Charles Bell and Lord Brougham, and the notes of Dr. Elisha Bartlett, 
by whom the present edition is prepared, is contained in two of the volumes. 
Nothing need be said in commendation of this great work, in which the 
fundamental truths of natural religion are placed on a basis which can never 
be shaken, and set forth with a beauty and variety of illustration never sur- 
passed. An abridgment of Mr. Irving’s Life of Columbus has been pre- 
pared for this Series, by its distinguished author, and is contained in another 
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of the volumes already published. Three volumes, selected from Sparks’s 
Library of American Biography, contain the lives of many of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen and heroes of our country. Four volumes of the Sa- 
cred Philosophy of the Seasons, by Dr. Henry Duncan, of Scotland, have 
been prepared for the School Library, by the Rev. Dr. Greenwood ; and 
will be found to contain the most interesting and instructive views of almost 
all the phenomena of the natural world. 

For a fuller exposition of the views of the Board, as to the importance of 
this attempt to promote the formation of School Libraries, and of the prin- 
ciples on which their sanction has been given to the works published, refer- 
ence is respectfully made to the Introductory Essay, prepared by a member 
of the Board, and prefixed to the first volume. They will only here ask 
leave to remark, that, while they confidently believe that the volumes which 
have been and may be published, under their sanction, will be found of a 
pure and salutary moral tendency, well adapted to feed and strengthen the 
appetite for useful knowledge, and entirely free from every thing which 
could corrupt or mislead the youthful mind ; they do not desire, as individ- 
uals, to be considered responsible for every opinion, or shade of opinion, 
that may be expressed in the volumes. It would not be possible for any 
person, or any number of persons, in any capacity, to select a library of 
books tor family or school use, of which every volume, in every sentence, 
should faithfully reflect the precise opinions of the individual or individuals 
making the selection. 

The Board beg leave, in this connection, to submit to the Legislature the 
expediency, in order to the further encouragement of the formation of School 
Libraries, of allowing to the several school districts, out of the income of 
the School Fund, a sum equal to that which may be appropriated by the 
district, not exceeding ten dollars per annum to any district, the whole to 
be expended at the discretion of the school committee. A similar measure 
has been adopted, it 1s understood, in New York, and with the best effect. 

It is a part of the duty of the Board, prescribed by law, to prepare and 
lay before the Legislature, in a printed form, on or before the second Wed- 
nesday in January, annually, an abstract of the School Returns received 
by the Secretary of the Commonwealth. This duty has, according to law, 
been laboriously and faithfully performed, in the office of the Secretary of 
State, under the superintendence of the Secretary of the Board.* 

The attention of the Legislature is particularly invited to this abstract. 
In addition to the usual statistical facts, which are required by law to be 
embraced in the returns, extracts from the reports of the school committees 
will be found, in many cases, appended to the digest of the returns of the sev- 
eral towns. These extracts have been taken, with great labor, by the Sec- 
retary of the Board, from the copies of the reports of the school commit- 
tees, required by law to be transmitted, with the returns, to the office of the 
Secretary of State. It is believed that these extracts will give a considera- 
bly increased interest and value to the annual abstract of the returns. They 
present the views of the school committees of the Commonwealth, on the 
subject of education in their several towns, the condition of their schools, and 
the measures deemed advisable or practicable by the committees, for their 
improvement. ‘These reports of the school committees are entitled to the 
highest respect, inasmuch as they are the utterance of the voice of the peo- 
ple, on the all-important subject of the education of their children, expressed 
through the organs of their own immediate choice. It will appear, conclu- 
sively, from the extracts given from these reports, that the recent legislation 

of the Commonwealth, having for its object the improvement of the Com- 


*The greater part of the work, mentioned in the Report of the Secretary of State of the 
Ist January, 1840, as being done in his office, for the Board of Education, was performed 
in the preparation of the statistical tables of the Abstract of the School Returns, under the 
law of 13th April, 1838. 
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mon Schools ; the measures adopted by the Board, under the sanction, or by 
the direction, of the General Court, to carry that legislation into effect ; and 
the general suggestions, which have proceeded from the Board, on the sub- 
ject of the schools, and the improvements desirable or practicable in their 
condition ; are fully sustained by the school committees of the Common- 
wealth, as far as can be judged from the reports, of which copies have been 
transmitted to the office of the Secretary of State. Believing the citizens, 
who faithfully perform the duties of school-committee men, to be benefac- 
tors of the public, in the highest sense of the word, the Board cannot but 
express their own feeling of obligation to that portion of them, whose reports 
they have had the opportunity of consulting. The views and opinions con- 
tained in them are submitted to the Legislature, with full confidence that 
they will receive respectful consideration, and be found to give a value to 
the annual abstract, which it has not possessed in any former year. 

During the past year, a semi-monthly journal, expressly devoted to the 
subject of education, entitled ‘The Common School Journal,’ has been 
published, under the editorship of the Secretary of the Board. Twenty-four 
numbers of this journal have appeared. The Board have no official con- 
nection with this publication ; but they beg leave to express the opinion, that 
it will be found a valuable repository of documents on the subject of educa- 
tion, and an important auxiliary to the efforts made for its improvement. 

For the discussion of other topics, connected with this subject, and, par- 
ticularly, that of the existing supply of books in the community, the Board 
would refer to the report of their Secretary, which is herewith submitted. 
In conclusion, they would invoke the continued attention of the Legislature 
to the great interests of that Common School education, which, as far as 
human means go, is the foundation of our prosperity as a people. It is not 
intended to utter any sentiment unfriendly to our higher seminaries of edu- 
cation. They, too, are the creation of the people, early called into being, to 
supply the demands of the public service in the various relations of life ; 
and they have been steadily countenanced, and liberally endowed, in all 
periods of our history. By the Constitution of the State, it is made the 
duty of ‘‘ Legislatures and Magistrates, in all future periods of the Common- 
wealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, and all sem- 
inaries of them ; especially the University of Cambridge,” (the only colle- 
giate institution then in existence, ) ‘‘ public schools, and grammar schools 
in the towns.”? But, without instituting any invidious comparison between 
the different classes of institutions for education ; and firmly believing, that 
the colleges and schools are the best friends of each other, and prosper 
most where they prosper together ; the Board would still respectfully sub- 
mit the opinion, that the improvement of the Common Schools is emphati- 
cally, and, in the first instance, the concern of the people. They are in- 
tended for the children of the whole community, while, comparatively, a 
small number receive a college education. The elementary school must 
be placed at the door of the individual citizen, or, at least, in the centre of 
the village, or many of those for whom it is intended, will fail to enjoy its 
benefits. While it is also desirable, that the means of a collegiate educa- 
tion should be as widely diffused as is possible, without lowering its stand- 
ard, it must, of necessity, in almost all cases, be sought at some distance 
from home, and, if not found in one place, it may be obtained at another. 
For this reason, the state of the higher seminaries of learning does not, of 
necessity, determine the character of a community, even in reference to 
those branches of education for which they are provided. Not so with the 
Common Schools. Their condition is an infallible index of that of the com- 
munity. Never was there a prosperous, virtuous, intelligent people, where 
the schools were in a languishing condition. They furnish the keys of 
knowledge to the mass of the people. They are the only avenue, by which 
the majority of the rising generation are able, as they grow up, to make 
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their way into life, prepared to discharge its duties, and fulfil its relations, 
with ease and credit to themselves, and with advantage to society. 

The Board rejoice in the conviction, that this is a cause, which makes 
no appeal to sectarian or party feeling. It has hitherto proved a neutral 
ground, amidst all the collisions of judgment on other subjects. It appears 
to have been instinctively felt, by all good citizens, that the Common School 
system required their united support, "and that, if once drawn into the vortex 
of party, it must sink. It has been the earnest endeavor of the Board to act, 
in all respects, in accordance with this principle ; and they have the satis- 
faction to state, that, as far as their agency and means of observation ex- 
tend, it exists and operates on the minds of the people, with unimpaired 
vigor. 

‘It has also been to them a source of satisfaction, to observe the interest 
manifested in several of our sister States, and in foreign countries, in the 
efforts which have been made, of late years, in this ¢ ‘ommonwealth, to raise 
the standard of popular education. W hile Massachusetts has followed the 
example of New York and Connecticut, in the establishment of a school 
fund ; her own educational legislation and measures, particularly those re- 
lating to Normal schools, are watched, with anxiety, in many of the other 
States. It has always been the boast of our ancient Commonwealth, that 
the education of the young has been an object of peculiar care ; and, if she 
would sustain her enviable reputation in this respect, she must permit no 
relaxation of the zeal which has hitherto animated her. The cause of edu- 
cation is eminently the cause of the age ; and the impression is gaining 
strength, both in Europe and in this country, that it is only by raising the 
standard of education, that the social, political, and moral, condition of the 
people can be improved. 

But all measures, designed to promote education, must depend, for their 
success in this country, on the hearty cooperation of public opinion. It is 
only by enlightening and concentrating that opinion, that powerful effects 
can be produced. This is most effectually to be done, by persevering appeals 
to the understanding of the people, by placing the subject in every proper 
form of arrangement and persuasion, before the public mind, and by giving 
publicity to the facts, which prove the defects in the system, as existing in 
some portions of the Commonwealth, and the great excellence to which it is 
brought in other portions ; thus encouraging a generous emulation, where 
nothing but good can result from the effort to excel. In the growing atten- 
tion already bestowed on the subject, the Board behold the assurance of 
much good actually accomplished, and an encouragement, under the direc- 
tion of the Legislature, to an increased zeal in the discharge of their 


duties. 
Epwarp Everett, 


Georce Hutt, 
Epmunpb Dwicurt, 
GeEoRGE PuTNaM, 
Rosert Rantout, Jr., 
Tuomas Rossins, 
JARED SPARKS, 
Cuarves Hupson, 
Georce N. Brices, 
W. G. Bates. 


Boston, 21th December, 1839. 
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The annexed advertisement of the Publishers of the School Library is 
subjoined, in an abridged form. It contains the list of the books pub- 
lished, and of those in preparation. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 





MARSH, CAPEN, LYON, AND WEBB, 
109, WasHINGTON STREET, BosTON, 


Are now publishing, under the sanction of the Massachusetts Board of 
Kducation, a collection of original and selected works, entitled, ‘ Tur 
ScHoo. Lisrary.’ 


The Lisrary will embrace two series, of fifty volumes each ; the one to 
be in 18mo., averaging from 250 to 280 pages per volume ; the other in 
12 mo., each volume containing from 350 to 400 pages. The former, or 
Juvenile Series, is intended for children of ten or twelve years of age, and 
under ; the latter for individuals of that age, and upwards,—in other words, 
for advanced scholars and their parents. 

The Lrsrary is to consist of reading, and not school, class, or text, books; 
the design being to furnish youth with suitable works for perusal during their 
leisure hours ; works that will interest, as well as instruct them, and of such 
a character, that they will turn to them with pleasure, when it is desirable 
to unbend from the studies of the schoolroom. 

The plan will embrace every department of Science and Literature, pref- 
erence being given to works relating to our own country, and illustrative 
of the history, institutions, manners, customs, &c., of our own people. Being 
intended for the whole community, no work of a sectarian or denominational 
character in religion, or of a partisan character in politics, will be admitted. 

The aim will be to clothe the subjects discussed, in a popular garb, that 
they may prove so attractive, as to lure the child onwards, fix his attention, 
and induce him, subsequently, to seek information from other and more 
recondite works, which, if put into his hands at the onset, would alarm him, 
and induce a disgust for that which would appear dry and unintelligible, and, 
of course, uninteresting. 

The intention is not to provide information for any one class, to the ex- 
clusion of others, but to disseminate knowledge among all classes. The 
Publishers wish the children of the Farmer, the Merchant, the Manufacturer, 
the Mechanic, the Laborer,—all to profit by the lights of science and litera- 
ture, that they may be rendered the more virtuous and happy, and become 
more useful to themselves, to one another, to the community, and mankind 
at large. To accomplish this desirable end, the Liprary will embrace so 
wide a range of subjects, that every child may find something which will 
prove useful and profitable to him, whatever his situation, circumstances, 
or pursuits, in afterlife, may be. 

The project is one of great extent, and vast importance ; and, if properly 
carried out, must become of inestimable value to the young. Whether the 
anticipations of the Publishers, with regard to it, will be verified, time must 
determine ; but, from the intellectual and moral, theoretical and practical, 
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character of those who have engaged to aid in the undertaking, they have 
good grounds for presuming that much will be accomplished, and that, by 
their united efforts, many obstacles, now existing tothe mental, moral, and 
physical, improvement of youth, will be removed, or, at least, be rendered 
more easily surmountable. 

Among the individuals already engaged as writers for one or both Series, 
may be mentioned,—the Hon. Judge Story, Jared Sparks, Esq., Washing- 
ton Irving, Esq., Rev. Dr. Wayland, Professor Benjamin Silliman, Pro- 
fessor Denison Olmsted, Professor Alonzo Potter, D. D., Hon. Judge Buel, 
Jacob Bigelow, M.D., Elisha Bartlett, M.D., Rev. Charles W. Upham, 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D., Rev. Royal Robbins, Rev. Warren 
Burton, Charles T. Jackson, M. D., N. Hawthorne, Esq., Robert Rantoul, 
Jr., Esq., Professor ‘Tucker, Professor Elton, Professor Francis Lieber, 
Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., Professor Joseph Alden, D. D., Professor 
B. B. Edwards, Hon. Alexander H. Everett, Hon. Isaac Hill, Hon. James 
M. Porter. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. EF. Ellet, Mrs. Emma C. Embury, Mrs. A. 
H. Lincoln Phelps, Mrs. H. E. B. Stowe, Miss E. Robbins, Miss E. P. 
Peabody, Miss Mary E, Lee, Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 

No work will be admitted into the Liprary, unless it be approved by 
every member of the Board of K:ducation ; which Board consists of the fol 
lowing individuals, viz., His Excellency Edward Everett, Chairman, His 
Honor George Hull, Edmund Dwight, Esq., Rev. George Putnam, Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., Esq., Rev. Thomas Robbins, 1). D., Jared Sparks, Esq., Hon. 
Charles Hudson, Hon. George N. Briggs, and William G. Bates, Esq. 


The following works have been printed, and constitute the first ten vol- 
umes of the 12mo. series, viz. 


LIFE OF COLUMBUS, by Wasutneton Irvine, a new edition, (re- 
vised by the author,) including a Visit to Palos, and other additions, a 
portrait of the Great Navigator, a Map, and several illustrative engravings. 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, in two volumes, with selections 
trom the Dissertations and Notes of Lorp BroveuHam and Sir CHARLeEs 
Bett, illustrated by numerous wood cuts, and prefaced by a Life of the 
Author ; (with a portrait ;) the whole being newly arranged, and adapted 
for the School. Library, by Etisna Barter, M. D., Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic and Pathological Anatomy in Dartmouth College. 


LIVES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, CELEBRATED IN AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY, in three vols., with portraits of Robert Fulton, Sebastian 
Cabot, and Sir Henry Vane, and autographs of most of the individuals. 


Vou. I. conrTAIns 


Life of MaAsor-GENERAL Joun Strark, by His Excellency Edward Everett. 
‘© Davip BRAINERD, by Rey. William B. O. Peabody. 
‘© RosperT Futon, by James Renwick, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, in Columbia College, New York city. 
“© Caprain Joun Smirn, by George 8S. Hillard, Esq. 


Vou. II. conTAINS 


Life of MAJOR-GENERAL ETHAN ALLEN, by Jared Sparks, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. 
‘© SesasT1an Capor, by Charles Hayward, Jr., Esq. 
‘© Henry Hupson, by Henry R. Cleaveland, Esq. 
‘© MAsoR-GENERAL JosEPH WARREN, by Alexander H. Everett, LL. D. 
‘© Masor-GENERAL IsRAEL PutTNAM, by O. W. B. Peabody, Esq. 
‘© Davin Ritrennovse, by Professor James Renwick, LL. D. 


Vou. III. conrains 


Life of Witt1am Pinkney, by Henry Wheaton, LL. D., Author of History of the 
Northmen. 
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Life of Sin Henry VANE, by Rev. Charles W. Upham. 

“© Masor-GENERAL ANTHONY Wayne, by John Armstrong, Esq. 

«  Witiiam Exutery, by Edward T. Channing, Esq. 

‘© Masor-GENERAL RicHarp MonTGoMERY, by John Armstrong, Esq. 

THE SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS, illustrating the 
Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the Year. In 4 vols. By the Rey, 
Henry Duncan, D. D., of Ruthwell, Scotland ; with important additions, 
and some modifications, to adapt it to American readers, by the Rey. F. W. 
P. Greenwoop, D. D., of Boston. 


The preceding ten volumes are now ready for delivery ;—and they will 
be followed, with all due despatch, by the subjoined, among others, provided 
they are approved by the Board of Education. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, (with a portrait, and numerous engravings, ) 
in two vols., by the Rev. Cuartes W. Upnam, luthor of ‘ the Life of Sir 
Henry Vane.’ 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES ; in 
two volumes, with Preface and Notes, by Francis Waytanp, D. D., 
President of Brown University. 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 
illustrated by Incidents in the Lives of American INpivipvALs ; in one 
volume, with Portraits. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, in two volumes, with illustrative wood cuts. 


CHEMISTRY, with illustrative wood cuts, by Bensamin SitLuiman, 
M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., in Yale College. 


ASTRONOMY, by Denison Otmstep, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy, in Yale College. 


This work will be a popular treatise on the Science ; it will also enter fully into its 
history, and consider the subject of Natural Theology, so far as it is related to Astronomy. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Proressor OtmsTeEp. 


Both of these works will be very fully illustrated by diagrams and wood engravings. 


THE USEFUL ARTS, considered in connection with the Applications of 
Science ; in two volumes, with many illustrative engravings and wood cuts, 
by Jacos Bicetow, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica in Harvard Univer- 
sily, Author of ‘the Elements of Technology,’ &c. &c. 


A FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ; containing a Brief Commentary on every clause, 
explaining the true nature, reasons, and objects thereof; designed for the 
use of school libraries, and general readers. By the Hon. JupGe Story, 
LL. D., Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University, Author of ‘ Commen- 
laries on the Constitution,’ &c. 


LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FRANKLIN, by Jarep 
Sparks, LL. D., Professor of History in Harvard University, Author of 
‘the Life and Writings of Washington,” ‘ the Life and Writings of Franklin,’ 
&e. &e. ; 

CHRISTIANITY AND KNOWLEDGE, by the Rev. Roya Rossins. 

The design of this Work is to show what Christianity has done for the human intellect, 
and what that has done for Christianity. 

THE LORD OF THE SOIL, OR, PICTURES OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIFE, by Rev. Warren Burton, Author of ‘ The District School 
as it was,’ &c. &c. 


SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, by the Rev. Atonzo Potter, D. D., 
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Professor gf Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric, in Union College, Schenec- 
tady, NV. ¥. 


The design of this Work is to call attention to the fact, that the Arts are the result of in- 
telligence,—that they have, each one its principles or theory,—that these principles are fur- 
nished by Science, and that he, therefore, who would understand the Arts, must know 
something of Science ; while, on the other hand, he who would see the true power and 
worth of Science ought to study it in its applications. ‘The work will be made upof facts, 
illustrating and enforcing these views,—so arranged as to exhibit the invariable connection 
between processes in Art, and laws in Nature. ‘The importance of such a work requires 
no comment. 


THE FARMER’S COMPANION, OR, ESSAYS ON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE OF AMERICAN HUSBANDRY, by the 
Hon. Jesse Buex, Conductor of ‘the Cultivator,’ Albany, N. Y. 


This Work is intended as an aid to the Young Farmer. The following, among other 
subjects, are treated of, viz. 
1. The Importance of Agriculture to a Nation. 
2. Improvement in our Agriculture practicable and necessary. 
3. Some of the Principles of the New and Improved Husbandry. 
4. Agriculture considered as an Employment. 
5. Earths and Soils. 
6. Improvement of the Soil. 
7. Analogy between Animal and Vegetable Nutrition. 
8. Further Improvement of the Soil. 
9. *s a by Manures, Animal and Vegetable. 
10. =“ " by Mineral Manures. 
11. Principles and Operations of Draining. 
12. Principles of Tillage. 
13. Operations of Tillage, &c. &c. 
14. Alternation of Crops. 
15. Root Culture. 
16. On substituting Fallow Crops for Naked Fallows. 
17. On the Adaptation of particular Crops to certain Soils. 
18. Effects of Cropping and Manuring. 
19. Rules and Suggestions in Farming. 
20. On the Improvement of Grass Lands. 
21. On the Cultivation of Grasses. 
22. The Atmosphere, and its Uses to the Husbandman. 
23. On the Germination of Seeds. 
24. On Stall-feeding. 
25. The Economy of cutting up Corn. 
26. On Rural Embellishment. 
Address prepared to be delivered before the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of 
New Haven county, Conn. 
Appendix ; containing a Collection of Facts and Tables valuable to the Farmer. 
Glossaries of Agricultural and Chemical Terms. 
The work contains numerous Cuts, illustrative of the various operations spoken of and 
recommended. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, by Cuartes T. Jackson, M. D., 
Geological Surveyor of Maine and Rhode Island. 


STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, by Georce Tucker, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia, Author of ‘ the Life 
of Jefferson,’ &c. §c. 

AMERICAN TREES AND PLANTS used for medicinal and economi- 


cal purposes, and employed in the Arts, with numerous engravings ; by 
Professor Jacoz Bicetow, Author of ‘ Plants of Boston,’ ‘ Medical Botany,’ 
&e. &c. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, by Roserr 
Rantout, Jr., Esq. 


LIVES OF THE REFORMERS, by Rev. Romeo Exton, Professor of 
Languages in Brown University. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES 
by Mrs. Emma C. Empury, of Brooklyn, N. Y. , 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION, both Ancient and Modern, by Caryiy 
E. Stowe, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in Lane Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


DO RIGHT AND HAVE RIGHT, by Mrs. Atmrra H. Lincorx 
Puetres, Principal Hy the Literary Department of the Young Ladies’ Seminar ; 
at West Chester, Pa., formerly of the Troy Seminary, N. Y., Author of 
‘ Familiar Lectures on Botany,’ ‘ Female Student,’ §c. 

The object of this Work may be gathered from the following remarks of Mrs. Phelps. 
‘* A popular work on the principles of law, with stories illustrating these principles, might 
be very profitable to people in common life, as well as to children. ‘The ward cheated b 
a guardian, the widow imposed on by administrators or executors, the wife abandoned by 
a husband, with whom she had trusted her paternal inheritance, the partner in business, 
overreached by his crafty associate, for want of a knowledge of the operations of the law,— 
all these might be exhibited in such a way, as to teach the necessity of legal knowledge to 
both sexes, and to all ages and classes.”” 


THE FIRESIDE FRIEND, OR, FEMALE STUDENT ; being Ad- 
vice to Young Ladies on the important subjects of Education ; by Mrs. A. 
H. L. Puecpes. 


The Publishers have also in preparation for this Series, a History of the 
United States, and of other Countries, a History of the Aborigines of our 
Country, a History of Inventions, Works on Botany, Natural History, 
&c. &c. Many distinguished writers, not here mentioned, have been en- 
gaged, whose names will be in due time announced, although, at present, we 
do not feel at liberty to make them public. 


The following constitute the first seven volumes of the Juvenile Series, viz. 


PICTURES OF EARLY LIFE, or Sketches of Youth ; by Mrs. Em- 
ma C. Embury, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASURES OF TASTE, anv ortuer Stories, selected from the 
Writings of Jane Taytor, with a sketch of her life, (and a likeness,) by 
Mrs. S. J. Hace. 

MEANS AND ENDS, OR SELF TRAINING, by Miss Carnuerine 
M. Senewick, Author of ‘ The Poor Rich Man, and Rich Poor Man,’ <‘ Live 
and Let Live,’ ‘ Home,’ &c. §c. 

THE JUVENILE BUDGET OPENED ; being Selections from the 
Writings of Dr. Joun Arken, with a Sketch of his Life, by Mrs. S. J. 
Hace. 

HISTORICAL TALES, blending instruction with amusement ; by 
Miss Mary E. Les, of Charleston, S. C. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. BARBAULD, with 
a Sketch of her Life. 


SCENES IN NATURE, OR, CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND 
WATER. 


Among the works in the course of preparation, for the smaller Series, are 
the following, viz. 

CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, by Prof. J. At- 
DEN, of Williams College. 

NEW-ENGLAND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, by N. Hawrnorne, 
Author of ‘ Twice Told Tales,’ &c. 


CONVERSATIONS AND STORIES BY THE FIRESIDE, by Mrs. 
Saran J. Hate. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. SHERWOOD, 


with a Life and Portrait. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
with a Life and Portrait. 


CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS, by Bensamin Situiman, Jr., 4s- 
sistant in the Department of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology,in Yale 
College, aided by Professor Situiman. 


FREDERICK HASKELL’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, by 
H. G. Hare, A. M., Philologist to the Exploring Expedition. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG, by Miss E. Rossins, Author of 


‘American Popular Lessons,’ ‘ Sequel’ to the same, &c. 
THE WONDERS OF NATURE; illustrated by numerous Cuts. 
WORKS OF ART; illustrated by numerous Cuts. 
COUNTRY RAMBLES ; by Mrs. E. F. Etter, of Columbia, S. C. 
MY SCHOOLS AND MY TEACHERS, by Mrs. A. H. L. Puewps. 


The author’s design, in this work, is to describe the Common Schools as they were in 
New England at the beginning of the present century ; to delineate the peculiar characters 
of different Teachers ; and to give a sketch of her various school companions, with their 
progress in afterlife, endeavoring thereby to show that the child, while at school, is forming 
the future man, or woman. 


It isnot the intention of the Publishers to drive these works through the 
Press with an undue speed, in the hope of securing the market, by the mul- 
tiplicity of the publications cast upon the community ; they rely for patron- 
age, upon the intrinsic merits of the works, and, consequently, time must be 
allowed the writers to mature and systematize them. The more surely to 
admit of this, the two Series will be issued in sets of five and ten volumes 
atatime. Besides the advantage above alluded to, that will result from 
such an arrangement, it will place the Scuoot Liprary within the reach of 
those Districts, which, from the limited amount of their annual funds, would 
not otherwise be enabled to procure it. 

The works will be printed on paper and with type expressly manufactured 
for the Library ; will be bound in cloth, with leather backs and corners, 
having gilt titles upon the backs, and, for greater durability, cloth hinges in- 
side of the covers. 

The larger Series will be furnished to Schools, Academies, &c., at seven- 
ly five cents per volume, and the Juvenile Series at forty cents per volume ; 
which the Publishers advisedly declare to be cheaper, than any other series 
of works that can be procured at home or abroad, bearing in mind their high 
intellectual character, and the style of their mechanical execution. 

The Publishers solicit orders from School Committees, Trustees, Teach- 
ers, and others, for either or both Series, and wish particular directions, 
how, to whom, and to what place, the books shall be forwarded. 
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Boston: 


DUTTON AND WENTWORTH, STATE PRINTERS. 

















Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





In THE House or Represenratives, Jan. 31, 1840. 


Ordered, That the report of the Board of Education, be read to the 
House; and referred, together with the reports of their Secretary and 
Treasurer, to the Committee on Education, with instructions to cause 
four thousand copies of the same to be printed. 


L. S. CUSHING, Clerk. 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Board of Education, in obedience to the law of 
the 20th April, 1837, beg leave to submit to the Le- 
gislature their Third Annual Report. 


The conventions directed by law to be attended by 
the Secretary of the Board in each county of the Com- 
monwealth, have been duly held. The presence of 
Teachers, of the members of School Committees, and 
of the friends of education, generally, at these meet- 
ings, is, of course, voluntary, and must, therefore, vary 
with circumstances. At several of the conventions, 
there has been a gratifying attendance. Discussions on 
important subjects connected with education, have been 
had at these meetings. Among the most prominent 
subjects considered, have been the education of children 
in factories ; and the supply of books well adapted for 
the wants of the people, generally, and especially of 
the young. These discussions have, in many cases, 
been sustained in a manner, which evinces deep interest 
in the subjects considered. At the several county con- 
ventions, addresses were delivered by the Secretary of 
the Board, on the necessity of education, as a prepara- 
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tion for all the great personal and social duties. It is 
believed that, by the various exercises at these meetings, 
an increase of zeal has been produced, in that part of 
the community, to which we must most directly look for 
the improvement of our Schools. 

The influence proceeding from these conventions, is 
regarded as one of the most important instruments, 
which can be employed, for raising the standard of Com- 
mon School Education. The great majority of the peo- 
ple unquestionably entertain proper feelings on the sub- 
ject. They prize education as they ought, and wish 
their children to enjoy its advantages. Where the con- 
dition of the Schools is bad, and manifestly inadequate 
to the due preparation of the young, for the duties of 
life, (as far as that preparation is to be acquired at places 
of education), it may be presumed to result, in most 
eases, from ignorance of what has been accomplished in 
other parts of the Commonwealth, and might be effected 
in all, by proper exertions on the part of those, to whom 
this important trust is confided by law. Inasmuch as 
zeal on this subject is almost sure to follow in the train 
of intelligence, the Board know of no agency which can 
more safely be relied upon to awaken and sustain the 
proper interest, than public meetings in every part of 
the Commonwealth, at which the friends and conductors 
of education may have the opportunity of communicat- 
ing to each other and the public, the results of their ex- 
perience and observations. Such assemblies are entire- 
ly in accordance with the character of our political in- 
stitutions, which aim to effect the great objects of human 
society, as far as possible, by the voluntary action of the 
people ; and which look to the government only, for 
such measure of aid and organization, as is needed to 
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call into the highest action the enlightened sense 
of the community. It is confidently believed, that 
the manner in which the county conventions have been 
attended, the character of the addresses, discussions, 
and proceedings, and the influences they have been cal- 
culated to exercise, are such and such only as were de- 
sired and intended by the Legislature, in passing the 
law which makes it the duty of the Secretary to be pre- 
sent. No sectarian or party interest, has, in any single 
case, been manifested ; and those attending the meet- 
ings have come together as on ground common to every 
good citizen. It may be regarded as by no means one 
of the least beneficial results of holding these conven- 
tions, that they unite in an object of permanent and sa- 
cred interest, all those who, however alienated irom 
each other in reference to other topics of public con- 
cernment, take a lively and a common interest in the 
welfare of the rising generation. 

In the course of the past year, the Normal schools 
or seminaries for the qualification of teachers, at Lexing- 
ton and Barre, have gone into operation. The board re- 
fer to their last annual report tor the detail of the steps 
taken, in the location of these institutions. As it was 
very important to secure the highest attainable degree 
of qualification, in the immediate superintendence of 
these schools, much time was unavoidably required for 
the selection and appointment of instructers. The ar- 
rangements for the school at Lexington, were first com- 
pleted, by the choice of Mr. Cyrus Pierce, who, at the time 
of his election, was engaged with uncommon success, as 
principal of the public school at Nantucket. The Nor- 
mal schoo! at Lexington, it will be recollected, was 
exclusively designed for females, and as it went into 
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operation at a season of the year, (the month of July,) 
when female teachers are generally under engagement 
in schools, the attendance the first term was not large. 
This circumstance, however, was the less to be regretted, 
as it enabled the principal of the school to proceed in 
its organization, with the caution desirable in an insti- 
tution of a novel character in this country. After a va- 
cation of two weeks the second term commenced about 
the middle of October, with a considerably increased at- 
tendance. The present number of pupils is twenty-one. 
At the same time, a model school connected with the in- 
stitution, was put into operation. This is a school at- 
tended by thirty pupils of both sexes, between the ages 
of six and ten years, gathered from the several school, 
districts in the town. This school is under the general 
superintendence of the principal of the Normal school 
but is taught by the pupils of that institution. It is vis- 
ited every day by the principal as a listener and obser- 
ver, and occasion for remark is taken on the manner in 
which the duty of mstruction is performed by the pupils 
of the Normal school. Occasionally the principal in- 
structs the model school in the presence of all the pu- 
pils of the Normal school, who consequently have the 
benefit of his example. The establishment of the model 
school is understood to have been very favorably viewed 
by the community, and a much larger number of chil- 
dren could have been obtained for it, had it been prac- 
ticable to receive more to advantage. - 

The Normal school, at Barre, went into operation on 
the 4th of September, under the superintendence of Mr. 
S. P. Newman, who had for many years filled with rep- 
utation the office of a professor in Bowdoin college, in 
the state of Maine. The school at Barre, for reasons 
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intimated in the last annual report, was opened for 
males and females, and thirty-nine pupils attended dur- 
ing the term. The resort was so great, that it was 
found necessary to employ an assistant teacher ; but as 
the schools kept for females are generally opened in 
the spring, and as the larger part of the pupils are of 
that sex, it is presumed that a reduction of numbers 
will take place at the third term. 

It is supposed that a main cause, why the resort 
of pupils at Barre has been greater than at Lexington, 
is to be found in the circumstances, that both sexes have 
been admitted at Barre, and females only at Lexington ; 
and that pupils have been received for a single term at 
the former place and not at the latter. The course pur- 
sued on the first point, as was explained in the Report of 
the Board the last year, has been in conformity with what 
was understood to be the public preference in the two 
places. The same reason existed for permitting a short- 
er term at Barre, united with a wish to ascertain, by the 
practical operation of the two plans, which will be en- 
titled to preference as the permanent rule. The Board 
is strongly inclined to the opinion, that a year at least 
should be passed at the Normal schools by each pupil ; 
but it may be found on trial, that the advantages of a 
shorter term are sufficient to outweigh the obvious ob- 
jections to it. A model school has not yet been organ- 
ized at Barre; but it is proposed to connect one with 
the Normal school, as soon as the requisite arrange- 
ments, for that purpose, can be effected. 

The Board express themselves with entire approbation 
of the Institutions at Lexington and Barre, with respect 
both to the fidelity with which instruction has been dis- 
pensed, and the disposition and capacity of the greater 
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portion of the pupils. They feel that a degree of suc- 
cess of the most gratifying character has been realized, 
in both institutions. At an expense to the Common- 
wealth of less than $1,000, for the past year, two semi- 
naries for the qualification of teachers have been organ- 
ized in commodious buildings,—with adequate libraries, 
and apparatus,—and under the superintendence of expe- 
rienced and distinguished instructers. The combination 
of circumstances which has produced so desirable a 
result, by the application of so moderate a sum from the 
treasury, must be considered as an event peculiarly aus- 
picious to the cause of education. 

The instructions given in the Normal schools have, 
under the regulations adopted by the Board, been di- 
rected to the two great objects of an institution for the 
qualification of teachers, viz. Ist, to impart to the pupils 
a more correct and thorough knowledge of the various 
branches required by law to be taught in our schools, 
and 2d, to teach the principles of communicating in- 
struction, both in theory, and in practice at a model 
school to be connected with the main institution. 

The importance of these two branches of instruction, 
and their connexion with each other, in a seminary for 
the qualification of teachers, is too obvious to require an 
elaborate explanation. Few persons, who have been 
called to the performance of the duty of a member of a 
school committee, can have failed to observe, that of 
those who offer themselves as teachers, a large number 
are destitute of an accurate and thorough acquaintance 
with the various branches of knowledge, required by law 
to be taught in the schools. They neither read nor 
write well ;—are deficient in the science of numbers ;— 
and have an imperfect knowledge of the grammar of our 
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language ;—but they have a foundation in all these 
branches. It is not to be expected, that a majority of 
the district school teachers in the State can afford the 
time for a very long and thorough revision of the 
branches of knowledge, which they are required to 
teach. But it is nevertheless true, that much may be 
learned, even in a short time, passed with that particu- 
lar object in view, in an institution expressly devoted to 
that object, and at an age when the mind has attained 
some maturity, and the moral motives to diligence are 
powerfully felt. There can be no doubt, it is believed, 
in the mind of any person practically acquainted with the 
subject, that if, of two persons of equal capacity, pos- 
sessing beforehand the usual average proficiency in the 
branches to be taught, one should immediately take 
charge of a school, without any previous preparation, 
and the other should devote even so short a period 
as three months to a diligent review of all those 
branches,—a review to be made under the direction 
and with the aid of an accomplished and faithful instruc- 
ter,—the advantage would be greatly on the side of the 
last, in commencing his duties as a teacher. 

But the art of instruction, that is of communicating 
knowledge to the youthful mind and aiding and encour- 
aging its own efforts ; the art of governing a school, or 
rather of so forming and influencing it, as to supersede 
the necessity of that mixture of harsh discipline and 
capricious indulgence which is called government, is 
also one of great difficulty and importance. It has its 
principles, which lie deep in the philosophy of our na- 
ture. Some of the best talent in several countries, for 
the last generation, has been employed in elucidating 
these principles. ‘To comprehend them thoroughly, and 
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with the ability to apply them practically, is the endow- 
ment of a gifted few. A thoroughly accomplished teach- 
er is as rarely to be met with, as an individual of the 
highest merit in any of the professions, or other most 
responsible callings in life. If these considerations in 
one view of the subject should lead us to despair of fur- 
nishing many of our schools with teachers of this de- 
scription, they should lead us directly to the conclusion, 
that for the practice of such an art some specific prepa- 
ration is far better than none. The preparation may be 
inadequate, but nothing is so bad as wholly to want 
preparation. Of two individuals, otherwise equally well 
qualified, and proposing to engage in the business of 
teaching school, if one should enter upon his duties, 
without any special instruction in them, and no guide 
but his own judgment, and the recollections of his own 
experience at school, (possibly an indifferent school,) 
while the other should pass even so short a period as 
three months in an institution exclusively for the quali- 
fication of teachers, where he should be carefully in- 
structed in the principles of teaching and governing a 
school, can there be a doubt that the latter would be in 
a condition to give by far the greatest aid and encour- 
agement to his pupils ? 

These strong and obvious considerations have, in oth- 
er countries, led to the adoption of Normal schools, as a 
part of the regular system of public instruction, and it 


would seem that they are as decisive of the question of 


the utility of such institutions in America as in Europe. 
They are the considerations, it is presumed, which 
led the Legislature promptly to engage in the experi- 
ment now in progress, and on which the attention of the 
friends of education throughout the country is anxiously 
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fixed. ‘The board ask permission, in closing this part 
of their report, to quote the words of one of the most 
distinguished philosophers of the age, on this subject. 
‘We need an institution for the formation of better 
teachers ; and until this step is taken, we can make no 
important progress. The most crying want in this 
Commonwealth is the want of accomplished teachers. 
We boast of our schools ; but our schools do compara- 
tively little for want of educated instructers. Without 
good teaching a school is but a name. An institution 
for training men to train the young, would be a fountain 
of living waters, sending forth streams to refresh present 
and future ages.’’ * 

Great interest has been evinced in the establishment 
ofa Normal school in Plymouth county. As premises 
furnishing adequate accommodation were not to be ob- 
tained in a convenient situation, it was deemed advisable 
by those desirous of effecting the object to raise a fund 
of ten thousand dollars for that purpose. The contribu- 
tions toward this fund have been completed ; but diffi- 
culties have arisen as to the location of the school. 
This point has been referred to disinterested persons 
not resident in the county. The efforts made to secure 
the establishment of this institution have been of the 
most praiseworthy character, and a zeal never before 
witnessed in the cause of education, has been awakened 
in most of the towns in Plymouth county. 

The last Annual Report contains a statement of the 
steps taken by the Board, to give effect to the act of the 
12th of April, 1837, by which the school districts of the 


Commonwealth were authorized to form school libraries, 


* Rev. Dr. Channing. 
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12 BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


by a small annual appropriation for the purchase of 
books. In the course of the year, ten volumes have 
been published by Messrs. Marsh, Capen, Lyon and 
Webb, under the sanction of the Board, being the first 
ten of a series, to be issued under the name of the 
‘* School Library.’’ Other volumes will follow as rapid- 
ly as they can pass through the press. In giving their 
joint sanction to the volumes thus published, nothing 
was further from the intentions of the Board, than to 
attempt any control over the free choice of the commit- 
tees employed to purchase books for the district libra- 
ries. But it is well known to all who have turned their 
thoughts to the subject, that an ample supply of instruc- 
tive books, in the various departments of useful know- 
ledge, does not exist throughout the community. The 
establishment of social libraries, in the various towns of 
the Commonwealth, has ever been deemed very desira- 
ble ; and since increased attention has been turned to 
the subject of education of late years, it has been uni- 
versally admitted that the collection of a district School 
Library, in each district, is an object scarcely inferior in 
importance to the support of the school. In fact it is 
essentially a part of the School Svstem ; for to what 
avail are our children taught to read, if good books are 
not accessible to them ? It was doubtless in this view of 
the subject, that the Legislature of the Commonwealth, 
following the example which had been recently set in 
New York, (a state whose enlightened and liberal care 
of the interests of education is entitled to the highest 
praise), was induced, in the law already alluded to, to 
authorize a small annual appropriation for the purchase 
of School Libraries, by those districts disposed to make it. 
It was no part of the design of the Legislature to limit 
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the discretion of the School Committees in making the 
selection ; nor have the Board of Education, in sanction- 
ing the publication of a series of works well adapted for 
School Libraries, designed or attempted any interference 
with the free choice of the Committees. They have as 
little wish as right to exercise such dictation. They 
have supposed, however, that it would be an acceptable 


service to Committees, hesitating in the multitude of 


publications daily sent forth from the press,—often forc- 
ed on their notice by itinerant venders,—to have a se- 


lection of volumes recommended to them by a body of 


individuals, who cannot be suspected of any selfish in- 
terest, and whose unanimous approval of each volume 
excludes the possibility of the intrusion of sectarian or 
party prejudices. Ifthe members of the Board may be 
permitted to judge of the wants and wishes of their fel- 
low citizens, by what they have experienced individual- 
ly as parents and school-committee men, such a recom- 
mendation, claiming no other character than that of a 
suggestion to be adopted or rejected by those concern- 
ed, cannot prove other than acceptable. It will still 
remain, equally as before, within the option of School 
Committees, to purchase such books as they may think 
best adapted to the wants of their districts. They may 
purchase those recommended by the Board ; or give the 
preference to other selections prepared in other places ; 
or they may make a free choice themselves, out of the 
almost innumerable volumes daily appearing. 

The Board believe, also, that the inspection of the 
volumes already published, and of the titles of those pro- 
posed, (a list of which is subjoined), will effectually re- 
move all apprehension which may have been felt, that 
the sanction by the Board of books suitable for a school 
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14 BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


library, might have a sinister effect, either positive or 
negative, in reference to religious instruction. While 
the organization of the Board is itself, (it is hoped), a 
sufficient guaranty, that no such influence could be de- 
signed, the examination of the books already pub- 
lished, and of the list of those in preparation, will suffi- 
ciently show, that no such effect has ever, by inadvert- 
ence, taken place. The subject of religious instruction 
has been placed by the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth, where public sentiment and the necessity of the 
case would place it and keep it, even without legislation. 
In a community, where the utmost liberty of religious 
profession exists, —where it is the dearest birth-right of . 
every man, that he may worship God according to the 
dictates of his conscience, any attempt to make the 
public schools, (supported as they are by the common 
expense for the common benefit), an instrument for ad- 
vancing or depressing the opinions of any sect of chris- 
tians, would meet what it would merit, the prompt 
rebuke of every considerate citizen. Although it may 
not be easy theoretically, to draw the line between 
those views of religious truth and of christian faith, which 
are common to all, and may, therefore, with propriety 
be inculcated in school, and those which, being peculiar 
to individual sects, are therefore by law excluded ; still 
it is believed, that no practical difficulty occurs in the 
conduct of our schools in this respect. It is the general 
sentiment of the people of all denominations, that reli- 
gious instruction shall be left to parents at the fire-side 
and to the religious teachers, to whose ministrations 
parents and guardians may choose to confide their 
own spiritual guidance and that of those: dependent on 
them. ‘The Legislature therefore has but acted in ac- 
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cordance with the sense of the community, in prescrib- 
ing that no books shall be directed by school commit- 
tees, to be purchased or used in any of the town schools, 
‘‘which are calculated to favor the tenets of any par- 
ticular set of christians.”’ 

Although the School Library, whose publication has 
been sanctioned by the Board, does not consist of school 
books or books to be used in schools, it has still been 
considered, that the spirit of the law applies equally to 
the books to be purchased for school libraries, and this 
principle has governed the Board in giving their recom- 
mendation. ‘They have not supposed, that books for 
religious instruction (strictly so called) were in the con- 
templation of the Legislature, in authorizing the forma- 
tion of school libraries, but works of useful knowledge 
and general science ; not excluding, however, those, in 


which scientific research is made subservient to the 


establishment and illustration of moral and religious 
truth. But, if in this they have mistaken the design of 
the Legislature,—if theological works were within the 
purview of the law authorizing the formation of district 
libraries, and if the restriction on school books just 
alluded to, is inapplicable to the library books, it will 
be in the power of school committees, that desire it, to 
obtain books of that description for the school libraries. 
The Board of Education attempts no interference with 
this course, however strong their opinion of its inexpe- 
diency and illegality. 

With these explanations, the attention of the Legis- 
lature, of the friends of education, and the public gen- 
erally, is invited to the volumes already published, which 
may serve as a fair specimen of the whole. It will be 
seen that they are recommended, in the first place, by 
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great neatness of execution, and by being afforded at a 
price, which considering the style of the typography, 
must be considered very reasonable. The Board attach 
some importance to these circumstances, believing that 
the formation of a taste for reading, in the community, 
depends, to a considerable degree, on a supply of books 
at a moderate price, which are correctly printed, and 
can be read with ease. Could the distaste for books 
sometimes manifested by young persons, whose charac- 
ter is not formed, be traced to its source, it might no 
doubt in many cases be found in the repulsive exterior, 
obscure type, unsightly paper, and incorrect printing of 
the few books within their reach. The books recom- 
mended by the Board, without any pretensions to typo- 
graphical luxury, are free from all these objections. 
With respect to the more important point of the sub- 


jects of the books, it is believed, they are without ex- 


ception, such as a christian parent would approve. It 
has not been possible to proceed on a systematic plan, 
in giving, in the first ten volumes, a proportionate share 
to every branch of knowledge. Still there will be found 
to be a due degree of variety in their contents. The 
Natural Theology of Paley, with the illustrations and 
supplements of Sir Charles Bell and Lord Brougham, 
and the notes of Dr. Elisha Bartlett, by whom the pre- 
sent edition is prepared, is contained in two of the vol- 
umes. Nothing need be said in commendation of this 
great work, in which the fundamental truths of natural 
religion are placed on a basis which can never be shaken, 
and set forth with a beauty and variety of illustration 
never surpassed. An Abridgment of Mr. Irving’s 
Life of Columbus, has been prepared for this Series, by 
its distinguished author, and is contained in another of 
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the volumes already published. Three volumes se- 
lected from Sparks’ Library of American Biography, 
contain the lives of many of the most distinguished 
statesmen and heroes of our country. Four volumes 
of the Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, by Dr. Henry 
Duncan, of Scotland, have been prepared for the School 
Library, by the Rev. Dr. Greenwood ; and will be found 
to contain the most interesting and instructive views of 
almost all the phenomena of the natural world. 

For a fuller exposition of the views of the Board, as 
to the importance of this attempt to promote the forma- 
tion of School Libraries, and of the principles on which 
their sanction has been given to the works published, re- 
ference is respectfully made to the Introductory Essay, 
prepared by a member of the Board, and prefixed to the 
first volume. They will only here ask leave to re- 
mark, that while they confidently believe that the vol- 
umes which have been and may be published under their 
sanction, will be found of a pure and salutary moral ten- 
dency, well adapted to feed and strengthen the appetite 
for useful knowledge, and entirely free from every thing 
which could corrupt or mislead the youthful mind ; they 
do not desire, as individuals, to be considered responsi- 
ble for every opinion or shade of opinion, that may be 
expressed in the volumes. It would not be possible for 
any person or any number of persons, in any capacity, 
to select a library of books for family or school use, of 


which every volume in every sentence should faithfully - 


reflect the precise opinions of the individual or individ- 
uals making the selection. 

The Board beg leave, in this connection, to submit to 
the Legislature the expediency, in order to the further 
encouragement of the formation of School Libraries, of al- 
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lowing to the several School Districts, out of the income 
of the School fund, a sum equal to that, which may be 
appropriated by the District, not exceeding $10 per an- 
num to any District, the whole to be expended at the 
discretion of the School Committee. A similar measure 
has been adopted, it is understood in New York, and 
with the best effect. 

Jt isa part of the duty of the Board prescribed by 
law, to prepare and lay before the Legislature, in a 
printed form, on or before the second Wednesday in 
January, annually, an abstract of the School Returns 
received by the Secretary of the Commonwealth. This 
duty has, according to law, been laboriously and_ faith- 
fully performed, in the Office of the Secretary of State, 
under the superintendence of the Secretary of the Board.* 

The attention of the Legislature is particularly in- 
vited to this abstract. In addition to the usual statisti- 
cal facts, which are required by law to be embraced in 
the returns, extracts from the reports of the school com- 
mittees will be found in many cases appended to the 
digest of the returns of the several towns. These ex- 
tracts have been faken, with great labor, by the Sec- 
retary of the Board, from the copies of the reports of 
the school committees, required by law to be trans- 
mitted, with the returns, to the office of the secretary of 
state. It is believed that these extracts will give a con- 
siderably increased interest and value to the annual ab- 
stract of the returns. They present the views of the 
school committees of the Commonwealth on the subject 
of education in their several towns, the condition of 


* The greater part of the work mentioned in the Report of the Secretary 
of State of the Ist Jan. 1810, as being done in his office for the Board of Ed- 
ucation, was performed in the preparation of the statistical tables of the Ab- 
stract of the School Returns, uuder the law of 13th April, 1838. 
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their schools, and the measures deemed advisable or prac- 
ticable by the committees for their improvement. These 
reports of the school committees are entitled to the 
highest respect, inasmuch as they are the utterance of 
the voice of the people, on the all-important subject of 
the education of their children,—expressed through the 
organs of their own immediate choice. It will appear 
conclusively from the extracts given from these reports, 
that the recent legislation of the Commonwealth, having 
for its object the improvement of the common schools ; 
the measures adopted by the Board under the sanction 
or by the direction of the general court, to carry that 
legislation into effect; and the general suggestions, 
which have proceeded from the Board on the subject of 
the schools, and the improvements desirable or practi- 
cable in their condition, are fully sustained by the 
school committees of the Commonwealth, as far as can 
be judged from the reports, of which copies have been 
transmitted to the office of the secretary of state. Be- 
lieving the citizens, who faithfully perform the duties of 
school committee men, to be benefactors of the public, 
in the highest sense of the word, the board cannot but 
express their own feeling of obligation to that portion 
of them, whose reports they have had the opportunity 
of consulting. The views and opinions contained in 
them are submitted to the Legislature, with full confi- 
dence that they will receive respectful consideration ; 
and be found to give a value to the annual abstract, 
which it has not possessed in any former year. 

During the past year, a semi-monthly journal, ex- 
pressly devoted to the subject of education, entitled 
‘¢The Common School Journal,’’ has been published 
under the editorship of the Secretary of the Board. 
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Twenty-four numbers of this journal have appeared. 
The Board have no official connection with this publica- 
tion, but they beg leave to express the opinion, that it 
will be found a valuable repository of documents on the 
subject of education, and an important auxiliary to the 
efforts made for its improvement. 

For the discussion of other topics connected with this 
subject, and particularly that of the existing supply of 
books in the community, the Board would refer to the 
report of their Secretary, which is herewith submitted. 
In conclusion, they would invoke the continued attention 
of the Legislature to the great interests of that Common 
School education, which, as far as human means go, Is 
the foundation of our prosperity as a people. It is not 
intended to utter any sentiment unfriendly to our higher 
seminaries of education. ‘They too are the creation of 
the people, early called into being to supply the de- 
mands of the public service in the various relations of 
life; and they have been steadily countenanced and 
liberally endowed in all periods of our history. By the 
Constitution of the State, it is made the duty of ‘* legis- 
latures and magistrates in all future periods of the Com- 
monwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of them; especially the 
University of Cambridge ”’ (the only collegiate institution 
then in existence), public schools and grammar schools 
in the towns.”’ But, without instituting any invidious 
comparison between the different classes of institutions 
for education ; and firmly believing that the colleges and 
schools are the best friends of each other, and prosper 
most where they prosper together ; the Board would 
still respectfully submit the opinion, that the improve- 
ment of the Common Schools is emphatically, and, in 
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the first instance, the concern of the people. They are 
intended for the children of the whole community, while 
comparatively, a small number receive a college educa- 
tion. The elementary school must be placed at the 


door of the individual citizen, or at least in the centre of 


the village, or many of those for whom it is intended, 
will fail to enjoy its benefits. While it is also desirable, 
that the means of a collegiate education should be as 
widely diffused as is possibie, without lowering its stand- 
ard, it must of necessity, in almost all cases, be sought 
at some distance from home, and if not found in one 
place, it may be obtained at another. For this reason, 
the state of the higher seminaries of learning does not 
of necessity determine the character of a community, 
even in reference to those branches of education for 
which they are provided. Not so with the Common 
Schools. Their condition is an infallib'e index of that 
of the community. Never was there a prosperous, vir- 
tuous, intelligent people, where the schools were in a 
languishing condition. They furnish the keys of know- 
ledge to the mass of the people. They are the only 
avenue, by which the majority of the rising generation 
are able, as they grow up, to make their way into life, 
prepared to discharge its duties and fulfil its relations, 
with ease and credit to themselves, and with advantage 
to society. 

The Board rejoice in the conviction, that this is a 
cause, which makes no appeal to sectarian or party feel- 
ing. It has hitherto proved a neutral ground, amidst all 
the collisions of judgment on other subjects. It appears 
to have been instinctively felt, by all good citizens, that 
the common school system required their united sup- 
port, and that if once drawn into the vortex of party it 
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must sink. It has been the earnest endeavor of the 
Board to act inall respects in accordance with this prin- 
ciple ; and they have the satisfaction to state, that, as far 
as their agency and means of observation extend, it exists 
and operates on the minds of the people with unimpaired 
vigor. 

It has also been to them a source of satisfaction to ob- 
serve the interest manifested in several of our sister states 
and in foreign countries, in the efforts which have been 
made of late years, in this Commonwealth, to raise the 
standard of popular education. While Massachusetts has 
followed the example of New York and Connecticut, in 
the establishment of a school fund ; her own educational 
legislation and measures, particularly those relating to 
Normal Schools, are watched with anxiety in many of 
the other states. It has always been the boast of our 
ancient Commonwealth, that the education of the young 
has been an object of peculiar care ; and if she would 
sustain her enviable reputation in this respect, she must 
permit no relaxation of the zeal which has hitherto ani- 
mated her. The cause of education is eminently the 
cause of the age ; and the impression is gaining strength 
both in Europe and in this country, that it is only by 
raising the standard of education, that the social, politi- 
cal, and moral condition of the people can be improved. 

But all measures designed to promote education, must 
depend for their success, in this country, on the hearty 
coéperation of public opinion. It is only by enlighten- 
ing and concentrating that opinion, that powerful effects 
can be produced. ‘This is most effectually to be done, 
by persevering appeals to the understanding of the peo- 
ple, by placing the subject in every proper form of ar- 
gument and persuasion before the public mind, and by 
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giving publicity to the facts, which, prove the defects in 
the system, as existing in some portions of the Common- 
wealth, and the great excellence to which it is brought 
in other portions ; thus encouraging a generous emula- 
tion, where nothing but good can result from the effort 
to excel. In the growing attention already bestowed 
on the subject, the Board behold the assurance of much 
good actually accomplished, and an encouragement, 
under the direction of the Legislature, to an increased 
zeal in the discharge of their duties. 


EDWARD EVERETT, 
GEORGE HULL, 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 
GEORGE PUTNAM, 
ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr. 
THOMAS ROBBINS, 
JARED SPARKS, 
CHARLES HUDSON, 

W. G. BATES. 


Boston, 27th December, 1839. 
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The annexed advertisement of the Publishers of the School Library is 
subjoined in an abridged form. It contains the list of the books 
published and of those in preparation. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 





MARSH, CAPEN, LYON AND WEBB, 
109, Wasnineton Street, Boston, 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING, UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Boarp oF EpucaTion, A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED 
WORKS, ENTITLED ‘‘l'nHE Scnoor Lisrary.’ 


The Lisrary will embrace two series of fifty volumes each ; the one 
to be in 18mo., averaging from 250 to 280 pages per volume; the oth- 
er in 12mo., each volume containing from 350 to 400 pages. The 
former, or Juvenile Serics, is intended for children of ten or twelve 
years of age and under; the latter for individuals of that age, and up- 
wards,—in other words, for advanced scholars aud their parents. 

The Lisrary is to consist of reading, and not school, class, or text 
books; the design being to furnish youth with suitable works for peru- 
sal during their leisure hours ; works that will interest, as well as in- 
struct them, and of such a character that they will turn to them with 
pleasure, when it is desirable to unbend from the studies of the school 
room. 

The plan will embrace every department of Science and Literature, 
preference being given to works relating to our own country, and illus- 
trative of the history, institutions, manners, customs, &c. of our own 
people. Being intended for the whole community, no work of a secta- 
rian or denominational character in religion, or of a partisan character 
in politics, will be admitted. 

The aim will be to clothe the subjects discussed, in a popular garb, 
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that they may prove so attractive, as to lure the child onwards, fix his 
attention, and induce him, subsequently, to seek information from oth- 
er and more recondite works, which, if put into his hands at the onset, 
would alarm him, and induce a disgust for that which would appear 
dry and unintelligible, and of course uninteresting. 

The intention is not to provide information for any one class, to the 
exclusion of others, but to disseminate knowledge among all classes. 
The Publishers wish the children of the Farmer, the Merchant, the 
Manufacturer, the Mechanic, the Laborer,—all to profit by the lights 
of science and literature, that they may be rendered the more virtuous 
and happy, and become more useful to themselves, to one another, to 
the community, and mankind at large. To accomplish this desirable 
end, the Lisrary will embrace so wide a range of subjects, that every 
child may find something which will prove useful and profitable to 
him, whatever his situation, circumstances, or pursuits, in after life 
may be. 

The project is one of great extent, and vast importance; and, if 
properly carried out, must become of inestimable value to the young. 
Whether the anticipations of the Publishers, with regard to it, will be 
verified, time must determine ; but, from the intellectual and moral, 
theoretical and practical character of those who have engaged to aid 
in the undertaking, they have good grounds for presuming that much 
will be accomplished, and that by their united efforts many obstacles, 
now existing to the mental, moral, and physical improvement of youth, 
will be removed, or at least be rendered more easily surmountable. 

Among the individuals already engaged as writers for one or both 
Series, may be mentioned—the Hon. Judge Story, Jared Sparks, Esq., 
Washington Irving, Esq., Rev. Dr. Wayland, Professor Benjamin Sil- 
liman, Professor Denison Olmsted, Professor Alonzo Potter, D. D., 
Hon. Judge Buel, Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Elisha Bartlett, M. D., Rev. 
Charles W. Upham, Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D., Rev. Royal 
Robbins, Rev. Warren Burton, Charles T. Jackson, M. D., N. Haw- 
thorne, Esq., Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq., Professor ‘Tucker, Professor 
Elton, Professor Francis Lieber, Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., Profes- 
sor Joseph Alden, D. D., Professor B. B. Edwards, Hon. Alexander H. 
Everett, Hon. Isaac Hill, Hon. James M. Porter. . 

Mrs. Emma C. Embury, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Mrs. 
A. H. Lincoln Phelps, Mrs. H. E. B. Stowe, Miss E. Robbins, Miss 
E. P. Peabody, Miss Mary E. Lee, Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 
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No work will be admitted into the Lisrary, unless it be approved 
by every member of the Board of Education ; which Board consists of 
the following individuals, viz., His Excellency Edward Everett, Chair- 
man, His Honor George Hull, Edmund Dwight, Esq., Rev. George 
Putnam, Robert Rantoul, Jr. Esq., Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D., Ja- 
red Sparks, Esq., Hon. Charles Hudson, Hon. George N. Briggs, and 
W. G. Bates, Esq. 


The following works, have been printed, and constitute the first ten 
volumes of the 12mo series, viz. 


LIFE OF COLUMBUS, by Wasuineron Irvine, a new edition, 
(revised by the author,) including a Visit to Palos, and other additions, 
a portrait of the Great Navigator, a Map, and several illustrative en- 
gravings. 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, in two volumes, with selec- 
tions from the Dissertations and Notes of Lorp Brovenam and Sir 
Cuartes Bett, illustrated by numerous wood cuts, and prefaced by 
a Life of the Author ; (with a portrait;) the whole being newly ar- 
ranged and adapted for The School Library, by Exisua Bartvett, 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and Patholo- 
gical Anatomy in Dartmouth College. 


LIVES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, CELEBRATED IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY, in three vols., with portraits of Robert 


Fulton, Sebastian Cabot, and Sir Henry Vane, and autographs of most 
of the individuals. 


Vout. I. CONTAINS 


Life of MAJOR-GENERAL Joun Stark, by His Excellency Edward Everett. 
“*  Davip BRAINERD, by Rev. William B. O. Peabody. 
“ Rogpert Futon, by James Renwick, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, in Columbia College, New York City. 
“ Captarn Jonn Situ, by George 8. Hillard, Esq. 


Vor. Il. contains 
Life of MAJOR-GENERAL ETHAN ALLEN, by Jared Sparks, Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. 
Sepastian Cagor, by Charles Hayward, Jr. Esq. 
Henry Hupson, by Henry R. Cleaveland, Esq. 
Masor-GENERAL JosepH WaRREN, by Alexander H. Everett, LL. D. 
MaJoR-GENERAL IsRaEL Putnam, by O. W. B. Peabody, Esq. 
Davip RitrEesHouse, by Professor James Renwick, LL. D. 


Vor. Ill. contains 
Life of Witttam Pingwey, by Henry Wheaton, LL. D., Author of History of the North- 


men. 
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Life of Sir Henry Vane, by Rev. Charles W. Upham. 
“ Masor-GENERAL ANTHONY Wayne, by John Armstrong, Esq. 
“ WiriiaM Every, by Edward T. Channing, Esq. 
MaJorR-GENERAL RicHaRD Montoomery, by John Armstrong, Esq. 


THE SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS, illus- 
trating The Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the Year. In 
4 vols. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., of Ruthwell, Scotland; 
with important additions, and some modifications to adapt it to Ameri- 
can readers, by the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwoop, D.D., of Boston. 


The preceding ten volumes are now ready for delivery ; and they 
will be followed, with all due despatch, by the subjoined, among others, 
provided they are approved by the Board of Education. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, (with a portrait, and numerous en- 
gravings,) in two volumes, by the Rev. Cuartes W. Urnam, Author 
of ‘the Life of Sir Henry Vane.’ 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES; 
in two volumes, with Preface and Notes, by Francis Way.anp, D.D., 
President of Brown University. 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES; 
illustrated by incidents in the Lives of AMerRicAN INDIVIDUALS; in one 
volume, with Portraits. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, in two volumes, with illustrative wood 
cuts. 

CHEMISTRY, with illustrative wood cuts, by Bensamin Situman, 
M.D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. in Yale Col- 
lege. 

ASTRONOMY, by Denison Oxtmstep, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 


This work will be a popular treatise on the Science ; it will also enter fully into its his- 
tory, and consider the subject of Natural Theology, so far as it is related to Astronomy. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Proressor Oumstep. 


Both of these works will be very fully illustrated by diagrams and wood engravings. 


THE USEFUL ARTS, considered in connexion with the Applica- 
tions of Science; in two volumes, with many illustrative engravings 
and wood cuts, by Jacop Bicetow, M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica in Harvard University, Author of ‘the Elements of Tech- 


nology, &c. Fc. 
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A FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES; containing a brief commentary on every 
clause, explaining the true nature, reasons, and objects thereof; de- 
signed for the use of school libraries, and general readers. By the 
Hon. Jupce Story, LL. D., Dane Professor of Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Author of ‘Commentaries on the Constitution,’ &c. 


LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FRANKLIN, 
by Jarep Sparks, LL.D, Professor of History in Harvard Univer- 
sity, Author of ‘the Life and Writings of Washington,’ ‘ the Life 
and Writings of Franklin,’ &c. &c. 

CHRISTIANITY AND KNOWLEDGE, by the Rev. Roya 


Rossins. 
The design of this work is to show what Christianity has done for the human intellect, 
and what that has done for Christianity. 


THE LORD OF THE SOIL, OR, PICTURES OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL LIFE, by Rev. Warren Burton, Author of “ The 
District School as it Was,” §&§c. &c. 


SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, by the Rev. ALonzo Porter, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric, in Union College, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


The design of this work isto call attention to the fact that the Arts are the result of in- 
telligence—that they have, each one its principles or theory—that these principles are fur- 
nished by Science, and that he, therefore, who would understand the Arts, must know 
something of Science; while, on the other hand, he who would see the true power and 
worth of Science, ought to study it in its applications. The work will be made up of 
facts, illustrating aud enforcing these views—so arsanged as to exhibit the invariable con- 
nexion between processes in Art, and laws in Nature. The importance of such a work 
requires no comment. 


THE FARMER’S COMPANION, OR, ESSAYS ON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF AMERICAN HUSBAND- 
RY, by the Hon. Jesse Burt, Conductor of the ‘ Cultivator,’ Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


This work is intended as an aid to the Young Farmer. The following, among other 
subjects, are treated of, viz. 

1. The Importance of Agriculture to a Nation. 

2. Improvement in our Agriculture practicable and necessary. 

3. Some of the Principles of the new and improved Husbandry. 

4. Agriculture considered as an Employment. 

5. Earths and Soils. 

6. Improvement of the Soil. 
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. Analogy between Animal and Vegetable Nutrition. 

. Further Improvement of the Soil, 

“ * by Mauures, Animal and Vegetable. 
1 5 ” by Mineral Manures. 

11. Principles and Operations of Draining. 


own 


12. Principles of Tillage. 

13. Operations of Tillage, &c. &c. 

14. Alternation of Crops. 

15. Root Culture. 

16. On Substituting Fallow Crops for naked Fallows. 

17. On the Adaptation of particular Crops to certain Soils. 

18. Effects of Cropping and Manuring. 

19. Rules and Suggestions in Farming. 

20. On the Improvement of Grass lands. 

21. On the Cultivation of Grasses. 

22. ‘I'he Atmosphere and its Uses to the Husbandman. 

23. On the Germination of Seeds. 

24. On Stall-feeding. 

25. The Economy of cutting up Corn. 

26. On Rural Embellishment. 

Address prepared to be delivered before the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 
of New Haven county, Conn. 

Appendix; containing a Collection of Facts and of Tables valuable to the Farmer. 

Glossaries of Agricultural and Chemical Terms. 

The work contains numerous Cuts, illustrative of the various operations spoken of and 
recommended. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, by Cuartes T. Jackson, 
M. D., Geological Surveyor of Maine and Rhode Island. 


STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, by Georce Tucx- 
ER, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia, Au- 
thor of ‘the Life of Jefferson, §c. &c. 


AMERICAN TREES AND PLANTS, used for medicinal and 
economical purposes, and employed in the Arts, with numerous en- 
gravings ; by Professor Jacos Bicgetow, Author of ‘ Plants of Bos- 
ton,’ ‘ Medical Botany, &c, &§c. ’ 


MORAL EFFECTS OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, by 
Rosert Ranrout, Jr., Esq. 


LIVES OF THE REFORMERS, by Rev. Romeo Exton, Pro- 
Sessor of Languages in Brown University. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED FE- 
MALES by Mrs. Emma C. Emsury, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION, both Ancient and Modern, by 
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Catvin E. Stowe, D.D. Professor of Biblical Literature in Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DO RIGHT AND HAVE RIGHT, by Mrs. Aumira H. Lincoitn 
Puetps, Principal of the Literary Department of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary, at West Chester, Pa., formerly of the Troy Seminary, N. Y., 
Author of ‘ Familiar Lectures on Botany,’ ‘ Female Student,’ &c. 


The object of this work may be gathered from the following remarks of Mrs. Phelps. 
“A popular work on the principles of law, with stories illustrating these principles, might 
be very profitable to people in common life, as well as to children. The ward cheated by 
a guardian, the widow imposed on by administrators or executors, the wife abandoned by 
a husband, with whom she had trusted her paternal inheritance, the partner in business, 
overreached by his crafty associate, for want of a knowledge of the operations of the law,— 
all these might be exhibited in such a way as to teach the necessity of Jegal knowledge to 
both sexes, and to all ages and classes.” 


THE FIRESIDE FRIEND, OR, FEMALE STUDENT; be- 
ing Advice to Young Ladies on the important subjects of Education ; 
by Mrs. A. H. L. Puetps. 


The Publishers have also in preparation for this Series, a Universal 
History, a History of the United States, and of other Countries, a His- 
tory of the Aborigines of our Country, a History of Inventions, works 
on various branches of Natural History, &c. &c. Many distinguished 
writers, not here mentioned, have been engaged, whose names will be 
in due time announced, although at present, we do not feel at liberty 
to make them public. 


The following constitute the first seven volumes of the Juvenile Se- 
ries, ViZ. 

PICTURES OF EARLY LIFE, or, SKETCHES OF YOUTH; 
by Mrs. Emma C. Empury, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PLEASURES OF TASTE, anv orner Srortes selected from 
the Writings of Jane Taytor, with a sketch of her life, (and a like- 
ness,) by Mrs. S. J. Hate. 

MEANS AND ENDS, OR SELF TRAINING, by Miss Catn- 
ARINE M. Sepewick, Author of ‘ The Poor Rich Man, and Rich Poor 
Man,’ ‘ Live and Let Live,’ ‘ Home,’ &c. §c. 

THE JUVENILE BUDGET OPENED; Being Selections from 
the Writings of Dr. Jonn Alken, with a sketch of his Life by Mrs. 
S. J. Hate. 

HISTORICAL TALES, blending instruction with amusement ; 
by Miss Mary E. Lez, of Charleston, S. C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. BARBAULD, 
with a Sketch of her Life. 


SCENES IN NATURE, OR, CONVERSATIONS ON LAND 
AND WATER. 


Among the works in the course of preparation for the smaller series, 
are the following, viz. 

CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, by Prof. 
J. Aupen, of Williams College. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, by N. Haw- 
THORNE, Author of ‘ Twice Told-Tales, §c. 


CONVERSATIONS AND STORIES BY THE FIRE SIDE, 
by Mrs. Saran J. Hare. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. SHERWOOD, 
with a Life and Portrait. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MARIA EDGE- 
WORTH, with a Life and Portrait. 


CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS, by Bensaman Siutuman, Jr. 


Assistant in the Department of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Gevlogy 
in Yale College ; aided by Professor Sittiman. 


FREDERICK HASKELL’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
by H. G. Hate, A. M., Philologist to the Exploring Expedition. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG, by Miss E. Rossins, Au- 
thor of ‘ American Popular Lessons,’ ‘Sequel to the same, &c. 


THE WONDERS OF NATURE;; illustrated by numerous cuts. 
WORKS OF ART; illustrated by numerous cuts. 

COUNTRY RAMBLES; by Mrs. E. F. Etter, of Columbia, S.C. 
MY SCHOOLS AND MY TEACHERS, by Mrs. A. H. Lincotn 


Puecpes. 

The author’s design, in this work, is to describe the Common Schools as they were in 
New England at the beginning of the present century ; to delineate the peculiar charac- 
ters of different ‘Teachers ; and to give a sketch of her various schoo] companions, with 
their progress in after life, endeavoring thereby to show that the child, while at school, is 
forming the future man or woman. 


It is not the intention of the Publishers to drive these works through 
the Press with an undue speed, in the hope of securing the market, by 
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the multiplicity of the publications cast upon the community ; they re- 
ly for patronage, upon the intrinsic merits of the works, and conse- 
quently time must be allowed the writers to mature and systematize 
them. ‘lhe more surely to admit of this, the two Series will be issued 
in sets of five and ten volumes at a time. Besides the advantage above 
alluded to, that will result from such an arrangement, it will place 
Tue Scuoor Lisrary within the reach of those Districts, which, from 
the limited amount of their annual funds, would not otherwise be en- 
abled to procure it. 

The works will be printed on paper and with type expressly manu- 
factured for the Library; will be bound in cloth, with leather backs 
and corners, having gilt titles upon the backs and for greater durabil- 
ity, cloth hinges inside of the covers. 

The larger Series will be furnished to Schools, Academies, &c. at 
seventy-five cents per volume, and the Juvenile Series at forty cents per 
volume ; which the Publishers advisedly declare to be cheaper, than 
any other series of works that can be procured at home or abroad, 
bearing in mind their high intellectual character, and the style of their 
mechanical execution. 

The Publishers solicit orders from School Committees, Trastees, 
Teachers, and others, for either or both Series, and wish particular 
directions how,to whom, and to what place the books shall! be forwarded. 
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TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GENTLEMEN :— 


After discharging, for another year, the duties of the office you 
have conferred upon me, I respectfully submit my Third Annual 
Report. During the last year, I have visited all the counties in the 
State, and met, in convention, at central and convenient places, such 
friends of Education, as chose to assemble ;—I have maintained an 
active correspondence with all parts of the Commonwealth, on sub- 
jects pertaining to the means and processes of popular instruction, 
and I have superintended the preparation and printing of the Annual 
Abstract of the School Returns for the school year 1838-9. The 
Abstract is a document of unusual value and interest, from the fact of 
its containing selections from the reports of school committees, made 
by them, last spring. to their respective towns ;—copies of which 
reports were forwarded to the office of the Secretary of State, in 
conformity with the existing provisions of law. As, in the special 
Report, made to the Board and prefixed to the Abstract, I have 
given a brief statement of its contents, and of the principles observed 
in preparing it, [ will here only add, that I regard it as one of the 
most useful documents on the subject ever presented to the people 
of the State. Our system of Common Schools will have advanced 
very far towards perfection, when all the wise and excellent sugges- 
lions contained in that document shall have been reduced to practice. 

Having collected, arranged and condensed a considerable number 
of facts on a few important topics, I proceed to lay the results before 
the Board ; and I take the liberty to accompany them with such 
views and conclusions, as a careful consideration of them has sug- 
gested to me. 

i feel fully justified in affirming, that the prospects of the rising 
generation are daily growing brighter, by means of the increasing 
light which is shed upon them from our Common Schools. I refer 
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here, more particularly, to such proofs, as are hardly susceptible of 
being condensed into statistical tables, or even of being presented as 
isolated facts ;—these speak for themselves. But I refer to such 
indications of returning health, as prove to the watchful attendant that 
the crisis of the malady has passed. Stronger feelings and firmer 
convictions of the importance of our Common Schools are taking 
possession of the public mind, and where they have not yet mani- 
fested themselves in any outward and visible improvement, they are 
silently and gradually working to that end. 

In determining the rate of annual advancement, however, which 
the friends of this cause are authorized reasonably to expect, it 
should not be forgotten, that all improvements in the system, depend 
ultimately upon the people themselves, and upon the school officers, 
whom, in their several towns and districts, they see fit to elect. All 
improvements in the schools, therefore, suppose and require a simul- 
taneous and corresponding improvement in public sentiment, and in 
the liberality of the citizens, who, by a major vote, from year to year, 
measure out the pecuniary means for their support, and elect the offi- 
cers who are to superintend the application of those means. Prog- 
ress which must be so thorough, must necessarily be slow. But 
the thoroughness is a compensation for the slowness, for when a rev- 
olution is once wrought, it will be enduring. The Legislature, hav- 
ing conferred upon the Board of Education no authority, as to the 
amount of money to be raised, the teachers to be employed, the 
books, apparatus or other instruments of instruction to be used, the 
condition of the houses in which the schools are taught ; nor, indeed, 
as to any other subject, which can, in the slightest degree, abridge 
the power or touch the property of towns or districts, the responsi- 
bility, in all these respects, continues to rest, where it always has 
rested, and where, it is to be hoped, it always will rest, with the 
towns and districts themselves. On these points, encouragement 
may be highly beneficial ; compulsion would counterwork its own 
purposes. 

Hence, it is obvious, that if the Board or the Legislature should 
devise and promulgate the wisest system imaginable, and define the 
exact processes by which it could be executed and all its fruits real- 
ized, the adiinistration of that system must still be left with the 
local authorities. In the last stage of the process, and at the very 
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point, where the means are applied to the objects, they must pass 
through the hands of the town and district officers, and of the teach- 
ers, whom they employ. In our system of Public Instruction, there- 
fore, it is emphatically true, that the influences flowing from the 
Legislature or from any advisory body, may have their quality entire- 
ly changed, by being assimilated to the character and views of the 
men, through whose hands they eventually pass ;—just as the nutri- 
tious juices, which ascend from the roots of a tree, may lose their 
original properties and be made to produce fruits of various flavor, 
according to the nature of the engrafted scions, through whose trans- 
forming pores they flow. Wherever, therefore, we find improve- 
ments in the schools, it is a gratifying proof, that higher views are 
prevailing in the community in which those improvements originate. 

I advert to these facts respecting the authority, or rather the want 
of authority, in the Board, and their entire dependence upon the effi- 
cient codperation of the public, because I occasionally meet with 
misapprehensions respecting their office, and powers and consequent 
duties ;—some persons, looking to the Board for action, in matters of 
which they have not the slightest official cognizance, and others, 
deploring their possession of powers, of which there is no trace nor 
indication to be found, either in the law which created them, or in 
any of their official or unofficial proceedings. 

It will not be expected, that I should communicate, in detail, the 
proofs, that might be adduced, of an increased and increasing public 
interest in our Common Schools ; but it may be gratifying to the 
Board to be made acquainted with a few of them. In Greenfield, 
the shire town of Franklin county, containing a population of nearly 
two thousand, the sum raised by taxes for the support of schools, in 
each of the years 1836 and 1837, was $800, only; and the schoolhouse, 
‘n their central district, was mainly valuable as showing how school- 
houses should not be built. During the last year the sum raised 
by taxes, in the town, was increased to 41,700, and the central dis- 
trict, (which has been incorporated, as a separate School District,) 
has provided itself with a large and beautiful house, at an expense of 
$3,300, and has established an annual school therein. It remains to 
be seen what influence the incorporation of the central district will 
exert upon the exterior districts in the town. The originators of 
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the measure anticipate the most favorable results, and they seem to 
be almost pledged to their fellow-townsmen for their realization. 
Roxbury was one of the towns, required by law to keep a town 
school ; but since the year 1826, when the present provision of the 
law in regard to town schools, was enacted, it has belonged to that 
Jarge class of towns which have non-complied with the requisition. 
The largest sum, as it appears by the Abstracts, heretofore raised by 
that town, is $5,000. ‘I'his year, the town has raised the sum of 
$14,500, and has established the town school required by law, and 
voted to its teacher one of the most liberal salaries given in the State. 
The town of Gloucester has also put in operation a town school. 
In Phillipston, in Worcester county, five new and commodious 
schoolhouses bave been erected ; and the town of Chatham in Barn- 
stable county, raised last March, $4,000, for the improvement of 
their schoolhouses only. Until the present year, the principal dis- 
trict in the town of Edgartown, in Duke’s county, had maintained 
its school upon so extraordinary a plan, that, in two or three impor- 
tant particulars, there was little possibility of its becoming worse. 
This district had made no provision for its children under seven 
years of age. Between the ages of seven and sixteen, there were 
about two hundred children belonging to it. For the accommoda- 
tion of all these children, it had but one schoolhouse, which was 
old, small, and with but one room, and that room, incapable 
of receiving more than about forty pupils, i. e. one-fifth of the 
whole number of children, between the ages of seven and sixteen. 
This number, was divided into five classes, which took their turns 
in attending the school,—one class attending one-filth part of the 
year, or about ten weeks, and then being dismissed for the remaining 
forty-two weeks of the year ; then another class attending the same 
length of time, to be dismissed in its turn, and so on through the five 
classes. Surely, it would be unreasonable to anticipate much im- 
provement in the children, under this reversal of the proper length 
between term-time and vacation. While, in many other places in 
the State, not more favorably situated than this, children were in 
school forty or forty-two weeks of the year, and out of it but ten or 
twelve, these were in it but ten and out of it forty-two. But as scon 
as the atiention of that people was turned to the demands of this 
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great interest, and to a comparison of their own, with the condition 
of other places, —with a prowptitude and liberality, highly creditable 
to them, they made immediate provision for the instruction of their 
children between the ages of four and seven years, and they have 
just completed a commodious house, having two rooms, and of 
more than four times the capacity of the former. Other places might 
be referred to, such as Salisbury in Essex county, Hanson in Plym- 
outh county, &c. &c., which, in erecting schoolhouses, have not 
been satisfied with estimating the aggregate number of cubic feet in 
forty or fifty children, and graduating the capacity of the school room 
by the result; but, in the construction of their houses, have pro- 
vided for the comfort and health of the pupils, and for the best moral 
and social influences upon their character. The city of Boston is 
erecting twelve large and elegant schoolrooms, this season. One 
house alone will cost, by estimate, twenty thousand dollars, and is 
intended to be constructed throughout, on the most improved plan. 
Taking all the constituents of a good schoolliouse into the account, 
decidedly the best, I have yet seen in the State, is one, erected 
during the last year, in the upper district of the town of Chelsea. 

It must not, however, be inferred, that the most extensive reform 
is not still necessary in regard to those edifices, where the business 
of education, for the great mass of the children in the State, is carried 
on. By what Ihave learned from authentic sources, and have seen, 
in three annual circuits through all parts of the Commonwealth, res- 
pecting its three thousand schoolhouses, [ am convinced that there is 
no other class of buildings within our limits, erected either for the 
permanent or the temporary residence of our native population, so 
inconvenient, so uncomfortable, so dangerous to health by their con- 
struction within, or so unsightly and repulsive in their appearance 
without. Every other class of edifices, whether public or private, 
has felt the hand of reform. Churches, courthouses, even jails and 
prisons, are rebuilt, or remodelled, great regard being paid, in most 
cases to ornament, and in all cases to health, to personal conveni- 
ence and accommodation. But the schoolhouse, which leads di- 
rectly towards the church, or rather may be considered as its vesti- 
bule, and which furnishes to the vast majority of our children, the 
only public means they will ever enjoy, for qualifying themselves to 
profit by its counsels, its promises, its warnings, its consolations ;— 
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the schoolhouse, which leads directly from the courthouse, from the 
jail and from the prison, and is, for the mass of our children, the great 
preventive and safeguard against being called or forced into them, as 
litigants or as criminals ;—this class of buildings, all over the State, 
stands in afflicting contrast with all the others. ‘The courthouses, which 
are planned and erected under the advice and control of the county au- 
thorities, and of the leading men in the county for themselves and 
in which they spend but a few terms in the year, and the meeting- 
houses, where the parents spend but a few hours in a week, are pro- 
vided with costly embellishments, and with every appurtenance, that 
can gratify taste or subserve comfort ; but the houses, where the 
children, in the most susceptible period of their lives, spend from 
thirty to forty hours in a week, seem to be deserted by all public 
care, and abandoned to cheerlessness and dilapidation. Ido not 
think there are more than a hundred of the three thousand school- 
houses in the State, erected in a style at all superior, even if equal, 
to that of the very poorest public buildings of any other kind, in the 
very poorest and most sparsely populated portions of the Common- 
wealth. Leaving the city of Boston out of the account, it would be 
easy to select a hundred churches, which the parents have built for 
themselves, worth all the three thousand schoolhouses, collectively, 
which they have built for the children. At the rate of one hundred 
a year, it will take more than a quarter of a century to renovate them 
all. Of many of them, however, it may be predicted with certain- 
ty, that, however long they may be able to endure the weight of pub- 
lic opinion, their own weight, they cannot long sustain. 

To those, whose views of public and private duty can never be 
satisfied by any thing short of a universal education for the people, it 
will be gratifying to be informed, that a new interest has been excit- 
ed during the last year, in behalf of the children of persons employed 
upon our public works. This class of children, heretofore, has not 
shared in the provisions for education, made by our laws, and has 
rarely been embraced in any of the numerous plans for moral improve- 
ment, devised and sustained by private charity ; and hence they have 
been growing up in the midst of our institutions, uninstructed even in 
those rudiments of knowledge, without which self-education is hardly 
practicable. During the last year, a few inhabitants of the town of 
Middlefield, (which is situated in the western part of Hampshire 
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county,) commiserating the destitute condition of the children along 
the line of the rail-road, in their vicinity, took active measures to 
supply them with the means of instruction. A gentleman of that 
town, Mr. Alexander Ingham, was the first to engage in, and has 
been most active in carrying on, this Samaritan enterprise. ‘The 
good example extended, and a considerable number of children, 
along the line of work, were soon gathered, either into the public 
schools, or, where that was impracticable, into schools established 
expressly for them, at private expense. At the Common School 
Convention in the county of Hampden, held in the month of August 
last, the condition of these children, and the necessity of some fur- 
ther measures in their behalf, constituted one of the topics of inqui- 
ry and discussion. A committee was appointed, of which Mr. Ing- 
ham was chairman, to collect the facts of the case. From this com- 
mittee I have learned, that there were, in the month of September 
last, more than three hundred children, between the ages of four 
and sixteen, belonging to the laborers on the rail-road west of Con- 
necticut river, who were not considered as entitled to the privileges 
of the public schools, or were in such a local situation as not to be 
able to attend them. A pregnant fact also, in relation to the subject 
is, that, in the enumeration of all the children of all ages, belonging 
to that class of people, ‘‘a large proportion of them are under the 
age of four years.’’ Owing to efforts since made by private indi- 
viduals, a very large majority of all these children, who are of a 
suitable age, are now enjoying the benefits of Common School edu- 
cation. 

Another subject, respecting which I have sought for information 
from all authentic sources, and to which I have given especial atten- 
tion in my circuit through the State, is the observance or non-ob- 
servance of the law ‘* for the better instruction of youth, employed in 
manufacturing establishments.’? ‘This law was enacted in April, 
1836, and was to take effect on the first day of April, 1837. The 
substance of its provisions, is, that, no owner, agent, or superintend- 
ent of any manufacturing establishment, shall employ any child, under 
the age of fifteen years, to labor in such establishment, unless such 
child shall have attended some public or private day school, where 
instruction is given by a legally qualified teacher, at least three months 
of the twelve months, next preceding any and every year, in which 
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such child shall be so employed. ‘The penalty for each violation is fifty 
dollars. ‘The Jaw has now been in operation sufficiently long, to make 
manifest the intentions of those to whom its provisions apply, and 
whether those humane provisions are likely to be observed or defeat- 
ed. From the information obtained, I feel fully authorized to say, 
that, in the great majority of cases, the law is obeyed. But it is my 
painful duty also to say, that, in some places, it has been uniformly 
and systematically disregarded. ‘The law is best observed in the 
largest manufacturing places. In several of the most extensive man- 
ufacturing villages and districts, all practicable measures are taken to 
prevent a single instance of violation. Some establishments have 
conducted most generously towards the schools ; and, in one case, (at 
Waltham), a corporation, besides paying its proportion of taxes for 
the support of the public schools in the town, has gratuitously erected 
three schoolhouses,—the last in 1837, a neat, handsome, modern, 
stone building, two stories in height,—and maintained schools therein, 
at a charge, in the whole, upon the corporate funds, of a principal 
sum of more than seven thousand dollars. It would.be improper for 
me here, to be more particular than to say, that these generous acts 
have been done by the ‘* Boston Manufacturing Company” ; 
though all will regret, that the identity of the individual members, 
who have performed these praiseworthy deeds, should be lost in the 
generality of the corporate name. 

Comparatively speaking, there seems to have been far greater dis- 
regard of the law, by private individuals and by small corporations, 
especially where the premises are rented from year to year, or 
from term to term, than by the owners or agents of large estab- 
lishments. Private individuals, renting an establishment for one, or 
for a few years,—intending to realize from it what profits they can, 
and then to abandon it and remove from the neighborhood or town 
where it is situated,—may be supposed to feel less permanent interest 
in the condition of the people, who are growing up around them, and 
they are less under the control of public opinion in the vicinity. 
But, without seeking an explanation of the cause, there cannot be a 
doubt as to the fact. 

It is obvious, that the consent of two parties is necessary to the 
infraction of this law, and to the infliction of this highest species of 
injustice upon the children whom it was designed to protect. Not 
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only must the employer pursue a course of action, by which the 
godlike powers and capacities of the human soul are wrought into 
thoroughmade products of ignorance, and misery, and vice, with as 
much certainty and celerity, as his raw materials of wool or cot- 
ton are wrought into fabrics for the market by his own machinery ; 
but the parent also must be willing to convert the holy relation of pa- 
rent and child, into the unholy one of master and slave, and to sell 
his child into ransomless bondage, for the pittance of money he can 
earn. Yet, strange to say, there are many parents, not only of our 
immigrant, but of our native population, so lost to the sacred nature 
of the relation they sustain towards the children whom they have 
brought into all the solemn realities of existence, that they go from 
town to town, seeking opportunities, to consign them to unbroken, 
bodily toil, although it. involves the deprivation of all the means of 
intellectual and moral growth ;—thus pandering to their own vicious 
appetites, by adopting the most efficient measures, to make their off- 
spring as vicious as themselves. 

If, in a portion of the manufacturing districts, in the State, a reg- 
ular and systematic obedience is paid to the law, while, in other 
places, it is regularly and systematically disregarded, the inevitable 
consequences to the latter will be obvious, upon a moment’s reflec- 
tion. The neighborhood or town where the law is broken will soon 
become the receptacle of the poorest, most vicious and abandoned 
parents, who are bringing up their children to be also as poor, vicious 
and abandoned as themselves. The whole class of parents, who 
cannot obtain employment for their children, at one place, but are 
welcomed at another, will circulate through the body politic, until at 
last, they will settle down as permanent residents, in the latter ; like 
the vicious humors of the natural body, which, being thrown off by 
every healthy part, at last accuraulate and settle upon a diseased spot. 
Every breach of this law, therefore, inflicts direct and positive injus+ 
tice, not only upon the children employed, but upon all the indus- 
trious and honest communities in which they are employed ; because 
its effect will be to fill those communities with paupers and crimi- 
nals ;—or, at least, with a class of persons, who, without being abso- 
lute, technical paupers, draw their subsistence in a thousand indirect 
ways, from the neighborhood, where they reside ; and without being 
absolute criminals in the eye of the law, still commit a thousand inju- 
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rious, predatory acts, more harassing and annoying to the peace and 
security of a village, than many classes of positive crimes. 

_ While water-power only is used for manufacturing purposes, a 
natural limit is affixed, in every place, to the extension of manufac- 
tories. ‘Ihe power being all taken up, in any place, the further in- 
vestment of capital and the employment of an increased number of 
Operatives, must cease. While we restrict ourselves to the propul- 
sion of machinery by water, therefore, it is impossible, that we should 
have such an extensive manufacturing district as, for instance, that of 
Manchester in England, because we have no streams of sufficient 
magnitude for the purpose. But Massachusetts is already the great- 
est manufacturing State in the Union. Her best sites are all taken 
up, and yet her disposition to manufacture appears not to be checked. 
Under such circumstances, it seems not improbable, that steam- 
power will be resorted to. Indeed this is already done to some ex- 
tent. Should such improvements be made in the use of steam, or 
such new markets be opened for the sale of manufactured products, 
that capitalists, by selecting sites where the expense of transporta- 
tion, both of the raw material and of the finished article, may be so 
reduced as, on the whole, to make it profitable to manufacture by 
steam, then that agency will be forthwith employed ; and, if steam is 
employed, there is no assignable limit to the amount of a manufac- 
turing population, that may be gathered into a single manufacturing 
district. If, therefore, we would not have, in any subsequent time, a 
population like that of the immense city of Manchester, where great 
numbers of the laboring population live in the filthiest streets, and 
mostly in houses, which are framed back to back, so that in no case is 
there any yard behind them, but all ingress and egress, for all purpo- 
ses, is between the front side of the house and the public street,—if we 
would not have such a population, we must not only have preventive 
laws, but we must see that no cupidity, no contempt of the public 
welfare for the sake of private gain, is allowed openly to violate or 
clandestinely to evade them. It would, indeed, be most lamentable 
and self-contradictory, if, with all our institutions devised and prepar- 
ed on the hypothesis of common intelligence and virtue, we should 
rear a Class of children, to be set apart and, as it were, dedicated to 
ignorance and vice. 
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After presenting to the Board one further consideration, I will 
leave this subject. It is obvious, that children of ten, twelve, or 
fourteen years of age, may be steadily worked in our manufactories, 
without any schooling, and that this cruel deprivation may be perse- 
vered in for six, eight, or ten years, and yet, during all this period, 
no very alarming outbreak shall occur to rouse the public mind from 
its guilty slumber. The children are in their years of minority, and 
they have no control over their own time, or their own actions. The 
bell is to them, what the water-wheel and the main shaft are to the 
machinery, which they superintend. The wheel revolves and the ma- 
chinery must go ; the bell rings and the children must assemble. In 
their hours of work, they are under the police of the establishment ; at 
other times, they are under the police of the neighborhood. Hence 
this state of things may continue for years, and the peace of the neigh- 
borhood remain undisturbed, except, perhaps, by a few nocturnal or 
sabbath-day depredations. ‘The ordinary movements of society may 
go on without any shocks or collisions,—as, in the human system, a 
disease may work at the vitals and gain a fatal ascendancy there, 
before it manifests itself on the surface. But the punishment for such 
an offence, will not be remitted, because its infliction is postponed. 
The retribution, indeed, is not postponed, it only awaits the full 
completion of the offence ; for this is a crime of such magnitude, 
that it requires years for the criminal to perpetrate it in, and to finish 
it off thoroughly, in all its parts. But when the children pass from 
the condition of restraint to that of freedom,—from years of enforced 
but impatient servitude to that independence for which they have 
secretly pined, and to which they have looked forward, not merely 
as the period of emancipation, but of long-delayed indulgence ;— 
when they become strong in the passions and propensities that grow 
up spontaneously, but are weak in the moral powers that control 
them, and blind in the intellect which foresees their tendencies ;— 
when, according to the course of our political institutions, they go, 
by one bound, from the political nothingness of a child, to the politi- 
cal sovereignty of a man,—then, for that people, who so cruelly ne- 
glected and injured them, there will assuredly come a day of retribu- 
tion. It scarcely needs to be added, on the other hand, that if the 
wants of the spiritual nature of a child, in the successive stages of its 
growth, are duly supplied ; then a regularity in manual employment, 
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is converted from a servitude into a useful habit of diligence, and the 
child grows up in a daily perception of the wonder-working power of 
industry, and in the daily realization of the trophies of victorious labor. 
A majority of the most useful men who have ever lived, were formed 
under the happy necessity of mingling bodily with mental exertion. 

But by far the most important subject, respecting which I have 
sought for information, during the year, remains to be noticed. 
While we are in little danger of over-estimating the value of Com- 
mon Schools, yet we shall err egregiously, if we regard them as 
ends, and not as means. <A forgetfulness of this distinction would 
send the mass of our children of both sexes into the world, scantily 
provided either with the ability or the disposition to perform even 
the most ordinary duties of life. Common Schools derive their 
value from the fact, that they are an instrument, more extensively ap- 
plicable to the whole mass of the children, than any other instrument 
ever yet devised. ‘They are an instrument, by which the good men 
in society can send redeeming influences to those children, who suf- 
fer under the calamity of vicious parentage and evil domestic associa- 
tions. ‘The world is full of lamentable proofs, that the institution of 
the family may exist for an indefinite number of generations, without 
mitigating the horrors of barbarism. But the institution of Common 
Schools is the offspring of an advanced state of civilization, and is in- 
capable of coexisting with barbarian life, because, should barbarism 
prevail, it would destroy the schools, should the schools prevail, they 
would destroy barbarism. ‘They are the only civil institution, capa- 
ble of extending its beneficent arms to embrace and to cultivate in 
all parts of its nature, every child that comes into the world. Nor 
can it be forgotten, that there is no other instrumentality, which has 
done or can do so much, to inspire that universal reverence for 
knowledge, which incites to its acquisition. Still, these schools are 
means and not ends. ‘They confer instruments for the acquisition of 
an object, but they are not the object itself. As they now are, or 
indeed, are ever likely to become, our young men and young wo- 
men will be most insufficiently prepared to meet the various demands 
which life will make upon them, if they possess nothing but what 
these schools bestow. 

In my last Report, I communicated to the Board some general 
facts respecting the lamentable prevalence of mechanical, instead of 
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intelligent, reading in our schools ;—from which it appeared, that the 
exercise of reading, to which so much time is devoted, was, to a 
woful extent, performed by the machinery of the organs of speech, 
and hence was unaccompanied by any vital, receiving, assorting, ad- 
judicating action of the mind. I also briefly indicated the difference 
between the vast amount of knowledge, which can be acquired 
through the medium of intelligent reading, compared or contrasted, 
with the scantiness of information, obtainable in all other ways ;— 
showing, that without the ability to read, our knowledge is confined 
to a mere handbreadth of space, and to a mere span of time ; while 
with this ability, we are enlarged from our imprisonment into a region 
that has no circumference,—we are endued with a power of being 
present, at pleasure, with the distant and the past,—we can visit, with 
the rapidity of thought, any nation or spot on the surface of the globe, 
and become the coeval of time, and a contemporary with the great 
names and events of all historic eras. 

Having, then, the object of a powerful and an exemplary people in 
view, the next step in the inquiry is obviously this ;—after the rising 
generation have acquired habits of intelligent reading in our schools, 
what shall they read 2—for with no books to read, the power of 
reading will be useless, and with bad books to read, the consequences 
will be as much worse than ignorance, as wisdom is better. What 
books, then, are there, accessible to the great mass of the children 
in the State, adapted to their moral and intellectual wants, and fitted 
to nourish their minds with the elements of uprightness and wisdom? 
This is the principal, the ultimate inquiry ; the other was strictly 
preliminary to this, and without it, comparatively useless. 

Let any person go into one of our country towns or districts, of 
average size, consisting, as most of them do, of an agricultural pop- 
ulation, interspersed with mechanics and here and there a few manu- 
facturers, and inquire, from house to house, what books are possess- 
ed, and he will probably find the Scriptures, and a few school books 
in almost every family. These are protected by law, even in the 
hands of an insolvent ; so that the poor are as secure in their posses- 
sion as the rich. In the houses of professional men,—the minister, 
the lawyer, the physician,—he would find small professional libraries, 
intermixed with some miscellaneous works, not of a professional cha- 
racter ;—in the houses of religious persons, a few religious books, of 
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this or that class, according to the faith of the owner ;—in the houses 
of the more wealthy, where wealth is fortunately combined with in- 
telligence and good taste, some really useful and instructive books, 
but where the wealth is unfortunately united with a love of display, or 
with feeble powers of thought, he would find a few elegantly bound 
Annuals, and novels of a recent emission. What he would find in 
other houses,—and these the majority,—would be few, and of a 
most miscellaneous character; books which had found their way 
thither, rather by chance than by design, and ranging in their charac- 
ter between very good and very bad. Rarely, in such a town as [ 
have supposed, will a book be found, which treats of the nature, ob- 
ject and abuses of different kinds of governments, and of the basis 
and constitution and fabric of our own ; or one on economical or sta- 
tistical science ; or a treatise on general ethics and the philosophy of 
the human mind ; or popular and intelligible explanations of the ap- 
plications of science to agriculture and the useful arts,—or the pro- 
cesses by which the latter are made so eminently serviceable to man. 
Rarely will any book be found, partaking of the character of an En- 
cyclopedia, by a reference to which thousands of interesting ques- 
tions, as they daily arise, might be solved, and great accessions to 
the stock of valuable knowledge be imperceptibly made ;—quite 
as rarely will any books containing the Lives of Eminent 
British or American Statesmen be found, or books treating of 
our ante-revolutionary history ;—and most rarely of all, will any 
book be found on Education,—education at home,—physical, intel- 
lectual, and those rudiments of a moral and religious education, in 
which all agree,—the most important subject, that can possibly be 
named to parent, patriot, philanthropist, or christian. And in the 
almost total absence of books, adapted to instruct parents how to ed- 


ucate their children, so, there are quite as few which are adapted to 


the capacities of the children themselves, and might serve, in some 
secondary degree, to supply the place of the former. Some excep- 
tions would of course be expected, where so many particulars are 
grouped under so few heads ; but, from all I have been able to learn, 
after improving every opportunity for inquiry and correspondence, 
I am led to believe, that, as it regards the private ownership of 
books, the above may be taken as a fair medium for the State. In 
small towns, almost wholly rural in their occupations, the books, 
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though fewer, may generally be better; while in cities and large 
towns, though more numerous, yet a larger proportion of them is 
worse. Whatever means exist, then, either for inspiring or for grat- 
ifying a love of reading in the great mass of the rising generation, 
are mainly to be found, if found at all, in public libraries. 

As the tastes and habits of the future men and women, in regard 
to reading, will be only an enlargement and expansion of the tastes 
and habits of the present children, it seemed to me one of the most 
desirable of all facts, to learn, as far as practicable, under what gen- 
eral influences, those tastes and habits are now, daily, forming. For 
who can think, without emotion, and who can remain inactive under 
the conviction, that every day which now passes, is, by the immu- 
table law of cause and effect, predestinating the condition of the 
community, twenty, thirty, or forty years hence ; that the web of 
their character and fortunes is now going through the loom, to come 
out of it, at that time, of worthy or of worthless quality, beautified 
with colors and shapes of excellence, or deformed by hideousness, 
just according to the kind of the woof which we are daily weaving 
into its texture ? Every book, which a child reads with intelligence, 
is like a cast of the weaver’s shuttle, adding another thread to the 
indestructible web of existence. 

In the general want of private libraries, therefore, I have endeavored 
to learn what number of public libraries exist ; how many volumes 
they contain, and what are their general character, scope and tenden- 
cy ; how many persons have access to them, or,—which is the most 
material point,—how many persons do not have access to them ;— 
and finally, how many of the books are adapted to prepare children 
to be free citizens and men, fathers and mothers, even in the most 
limited signification of those vastly comprehensive words. It seem- 
ed to me, therefore, that nothing could have greater interest or sig- 
nificance, than an inventory of the means of knowledge, and the 
encouragements to self-education, possessed by the present and the 
rising generation. | 

Simultaneously with this inquiry, I have pursued a collateral one, 
—not so closely, although closely,—connected, with the main ob- 
ject. A class of institutions has lately sprung up in this state, uni- 
versally known by the name of Lyceums, or Mechanics’ Institutes, 
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before some of which, courses of Popular Lectures, on literary or 
scientific subjects, are annually delivered, while others possess Jibra- 
ries and reading-rooms, and in a very few cases, both these objects 
are combined. ‘T'bese institutions have the same general purpose in 
view, as public libraries, viz. 5 that of diffusing instructive and enter- 
taining knowledge, and of exciting a curiosity to acquire it ; though 
they are greatly inferior to libraries, in point of efficiency. As the 
proportion of young persous, who attend these lectures, and frequent 
these reading-rooms, compared with the whole number of attendants, 
is much greater than the proportion they bear to the whole people, 
the institutions may justly be regarded as one of the means, now in 
operation, for enlightening the youth of the State. At any rate, an 
inventory of the means of general intelligence, which did not include 
these institutions, would justly be regarded as incomplete. 

For the purpose of obtaining authentic information on the above- 
mentioned subjects, I addressed to school committees and other in- 
telligent men residing, respectively, in every town in the Common- 
wealih, the following statement and inquiries :— 


“ Among the ‘means of Popular Education,’ respecting which it is my 
duty to seek for information, is the existence of Town, Social, or District 
School Libraries, composed of books, suited to the wants of children and 
youth, and adapted to their state of mental advancement. Other means of 
Popular Education are to be found in Mechanics’ Institutes, and Lyceums, 
Literary Societies, or Associations under any name, instituted for the delivery 
of courses of Popular Lectures. 

“ As it would be highly useful and interesting to know what means exist, 
either for cultivating or gratifying habits of reading among the young; and 
also to what extent persons of a more advanced age avail themselves of the 
researches and attainments of other minds, through the medium of regular 
courses of Lectures, on literary or scientific subjects, I take the liberty to 
propose the following questions: 

“], Is there in your town, any Town, Social, or District School Library ? 

“2. If so, how many, what number of volumes do they contain, and what 
is their present value, as nearly as you can estimate it ? 

“3. What number of persons have a right of access to them ? 

“4. Are the books of which they consist, adapted to the capacities of 
children and youth, and have they good intellectual and moral tendencies ? 


Please be as particular as your convenience wiil allow respecting the cha- 
racter of the books. 
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“5. Have you any Mechanics’ Institute in your Town, either with or with- 
out reading-rooms ? 

“6. Ifany, what number of members belong to it ? 

“7, Have you Lyceums, Literary Societies, or Associations under any 
name, before which courses of Popular Lectures on literary or scientific 
subjects, have been delivered within the year last past ? 

“8. If any, what number of persons have usually attended the lectures ? 

“9, What amount of money has been expended for Lectures, within the 
last year ? 

“10. What is the probable amount of the incidental expenses for Lecture 
rooms, fuel, lights, attendance, &c. ? 

“11. At what time were the above institutions established, and are they 
in a flourishing or declining condition ?” 


The following is an account of the libraries in the different counties 
of the State. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 


Population (May, 1837,) . ‘ $1,984. 


No. of Social Libraries, , ' , ; 36 
No. of vols.,_. . F j , . 81,881 
Estimated value, i : ‘ ; $130,055 00 


No. of proprictors, or persons having access in their 
own right, . ‘ , ; , 8,855 


Thirty-two thousand of these volumes belong to the Boston Athe- 
neum. ’ 

Tn addition to the above there are ten Circulating Libraries, contain- 
ing about twenty-eight thousand volumes, and estimated to be worth 
about ten thousand dollars. About three thousand two hundred per- 
sons are supposed to have taken books from these libraries, during 
the last year. 

There are fifteen common, or district‘school libraries, in the city, 
which is almost one-third part of the whole number in this State.* | 


* For the numerous individual facts, of which the above is the aggregate, 
fam principally indebted to the Hon Samuel A. Eliot, Mayor of the city, 
and er officio chairman of the school committee,—who caused them to be col- 
lected for me. From the same source, | also derived the facts respecting 
the Lyceums and Lectures in the city. 
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ESSEX COUNTY. 


Population (May, 1837,)_. , 93,689. 
No. of Social Libraries, ; ‘ ‘ . 31 
No. of volumes, : , ‘ . 22,597 
Estimated value, , , ‘ , $20,383 00 
No. of proprietors and persons, having access in their 
own right. . ; ; . ‘ - 2,435 


One town has made no return, viz. Salisbury; population, 2,675. 

These libraries include the Salem Atheneum, which contains 
8,000, and the library of the Salem Mechanics’ Association, which 
contains 1,800 volumes. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Population (May, 1837,)_ . ; 98,565. 
No. of Social Libraries, ‘ ‘ : ‘ 43 
No. of vols., . , ; , : - 18,957 
Estimated value, ‘ ‘ , ‘ $6,403 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 
own right, . ‘ ° , . . 3,694 
Eight towns have made no returns, viz. :—Acton, population, 


1,071 ; Bedford, pop. 858 ; Chelmsford, pop. 1613 ;} Malden, pop. 
2303 ; Pepperell, pop. 1586 ; Sherburne, pop. 1073 ; Sudbury, 
pop. 1388 ; Townsend, pop. 1749. ‘Total population not heard 
from in Middlesex Co., 12,641. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837), . : 96,551. 


No. of Social Libraries, ‘ ‘ ; ; 54 
No. of vols... ; ‘ ‘ : . 11,134 
Estimated. value, , oe ee : $7,038 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 

own right, . , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 2,912 


One town has made no return, viz. :—Hubbardston ; pop. 1780. 
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HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,)_ . , 30,413. 


No. of Social Libraries, ; . ‘ i 17 
No. of vols... : ; , , . 3,339 
Estimated value, , : . , $2,415 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 

own right, . ; . . ; , 626 


HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,) . , 33,627. 


No. of Social Libraries, , ; : 17 
No. of vols., . ; ; P ‘ ‘ 5,173 
Estimated value, ‘ : ‘ ‘ $3,698 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 

own right, . . . . . . 492 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,) . , 28,665. 


No. of Social Libraries, ‘ ' , ; 11 
No. of vols., . , ‘ ‘ , ; 4,092 
Estimated value, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $2,905 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 

own right, . : ° : : . 1,147 


One town has made no return, viz. :—Sunderland ; population, 729. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,)_ . ‘ 39,101. 


No. of Social Libraries, ; ; , ‘ 17 
No. of vols., . ; ‘ ‘ : , 3,780 
Estimated value, ‘ ; : ‘ $2,259 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons, having access in their 

own right, . ; ‘ . , , 405 


Five towns have made no returns, viz. :—Becket, pop. 957 ; 


Clarksburgh, pop. 386; Mt. Washington, pop. 377; New Marl- 
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boro’, pop. 1,570; Windsor, pop. 887. Total population not heard 
from in Berkshire Co., 4,177. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,) . , 50,399. 


No. of Social Libraries, ° ‘ ; , 30 
No. of vols.,_. : , ; ‘ - 14,331 
Estimated value, ‘ . ‘ $7,567 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 

own right, . , , ‘ , 2,591 


BRISTOL COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,) . ' 58,152. 


No. of Social Libraries, , . : , 8 
No. of vols.,_ . ; ; : ’ . 5,725 
Estimated value, , . ‘ ‘ $5,280 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 

own right, . ‘ : ' : , 822 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,)_. ‘ 46,253. 


No. of Social Libraries, : ; : ‘ 27 
No. of vols., .. ‘ ; . ‘ . 6,359 
Estimated value, , . , , $2,602 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 

own right, . , ' ‘ . ’ 930 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,) . ‘ 31,109. 


No. of Social Libraries, ; ; , ‘ 6 
No. of vols., . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,110 
Estimated value, ° : : . . $933 00 


No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 
own right, . , , , ‘ ‘ 310 
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DUKES’ COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1837,) , , 3,785. 
No. of Social Libraries, , : ‘ ‘ 1 
No. of vols.,. ; ; , , 250 
Estimated value, not given. 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 
own right, . ‘ , ; : ' 56 


NANTUCKET COUNTY. 
Population (May, 1637,) , ‘ 9,048. 


No. of Social Libraries, (Atheneum. ) : ; 1 
No. of vols., . ; ‘ ; . 8,900 
Estimated value, not given. 

No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 


own right, . , ‘ . . . 400 
RECAPITULATION. 

Aggregate of Social Libraries in the State, . , 299 
No. of vols. . , , : ' ; 180,028 
Estimated value, ‘ , , ' $191,538 00 
No. of proprietors, or persons having access in their 

own right, ; : : ‘ ‘ 25,705 
No. of towns not heard from, ‘ ; 16 
Total population not heard from, : ; : 20,966 


In addition to the above, there are, in the State, from ten to fifteen 
town libraries, that is, libraries to which all the citizens of the town 
have a right of access. ‘They contain, in the aggregate, from three 
to four thousand volumes, and their estimated value is about fourteen 
hundred dollars. 


There are, also, about fifty district school libraries, containing about 
ten thousand volumes, worth, by estimation, about thirty-two or thirty- 
three hundred dollars. 
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The ‘‘ Coffin School,”’ (incorporated) at Nantucket, has a library 
of fourteen hundred volumes. A few of the academies have small 
libraries, but I have not been able to ascertain the number of vol- 
umes, or their value. 

There are also a few Circulating Libraries in different parts of the 
State ;—probably the number, out of the city of Boston, does not 
exceed twenty. 

From these results, it appears, that the books belonging to the 
public Social Libraries in the city of Boston, constitute almost one- 
half of all the books in the Social Libraries of the State ; and yet, but 
about one-tenth part of the population of the city, has a right of access 
to them. If we include the Circulating Libraries, much more than 
one-half of all the volumes in this class of libraries, is in the city. 

If we suppose, that each proprietor or share holder, in the Social 
Libraries, represents, on an average, four persons, (and this, consid- 
ering the number of share holders, who are not heads of families, is, 
probably, a full allowance,) the population, represented by them, 
as having access to all the Social Libraries in the State, will be a small 
fraction over one hundred thousand ; leaving a population of more 
than six hundred thousand, who have no such right of access. 

To come as near to exactness as practicable, it ought to be added, 
that, in a few instances, very small libraries have been referred to in 
the returns, the particulars respecting which, my informants thought 
it not worth while to ascertain ; and, also, that in a very few cases, the 
number of volumes, their value, and the number of proprietors, have 
been omitted in the returns. Probably, six per cent., added to the 
above returns, would be an ample allowance for all these omissions. 
On the other hand, it is to be observed, that, in many cases, the 
number of books has been taken from the catalogues of the libraries, 
without any deduction for missing volumes ; and that the same indi- 
vidual has, in some instances, a right in two or more libraries, and, 
therefore, has been counted, twice or more, as a proprietor. 

The number of volumes composing the libraries of the principal 
public, literary and scientific institutions in the State, is as follows : 

Harvard University, including the students’ libraries, contains a 
little more than fifty thousand volumes. 

The library of Williams College contains four thousand volumes, 
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and that of the ‘* Adelphic Union,’’ a society connected with the 
college, eighteen hundred volumes,—total, five thousand eight hun- 
dred volumes. 

The college and society libraries at Amherst College, contain 
thirteen thousand volumes. 

The several libraries connected with the different departments of 
the Institution at Andover, contain but little less than twenty thou- 
sand volumes. 

The American Antiquarian Society at Worcester has a library of 
more than twelve thousand volumes. It has fifteen thousand sepa- 
rate tracts, bound up in one thousand and thirty-five volumes, and it 
has also one thousand two hundred and fifty-one volumes of news- 
papers. 

Thus, omitting the Circulating Libraries, it appears, that the aggre- 
gate of volumes in the public libraries of all kinds, in the State, is 
about three hundred thousand. ‘This is also exclusive of the Sabbath 
School Libraries, which will be adverted to hereafter. To these 
three hundred thousand volumes, but little more than one hundred 
thousand persons, or one-seventh part of the population of the State, 
have any right of access, while more than six hundred thousand have 
no right therein. 

Of the towns heard from, there are one hundred, (almost one-third 
of the whole number in the State,) which have neither a town, social, 
nor district school library therein. What strikes us with amaze- 
ment, in looking at these facts, is, the inequality with which the 
means of knowledge are spread over the surface of the State ;—a 
few, deep, capacious reservoirs, surrounded by broad wastes. It has 
long been a common remark, that many persons read too much ; but 
here we have proof, how many thousands read too little. For the 
poor man and the laboring man, the art of printing seems hardly yet 
to have been discovered. 

The next question respects the character of the books, composing 
the libraries, and their adaptation to the capacities and mental condi- 
tion of children and youth. In regard to this point, there is, as might 
be expected, but little diversity of statement. Almost all the an- 
swers concur in the opinion, that the contents of the libraries are not 
adapted to the intellectual and moral wants of the young ;—an opin- 
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ion, which a reference to the titles, in the catalogues, will fully sus- 
tain. With very few exceptions, the books were written for adults, 
for persons of some maturity of mind, and possessed, already, of a 
considerable fund of information ; and, therefore, they could not be 
adapted to children, except through mistake. Of course, in the 
whole collectively considered, there is every kind of books ; but prob- 
ably no other kind, which can be deemed of a useful character, oc- 
cupies so much space upon the shelves of the libraries, as the his- 
torical class. Some of the various histories of Greece and Rome; the 
History of Modern Europe, by Russell ; of England, by Hume and 
his successors 3 Robertson’s Charles V.; Mavor’s Universal His- 
tory ; the numerous Histories of Napoleon, and similar works, con- 
stitute the staple of many libraries. And how little do these books 
contain, which is suitable for children! How hittle do they record 
but the destruction of human life, and the activity of those misguided 
energies of men, which have hitherto almost baffled the beneficent 
intentions of nature for human happiness. Descriptions of battles, 
sackings of cities, and the captivity of nations, follow each other 
with the quickest movement, and in an endless succession. Almost 
the only glimpses, which we catch of the education of youth, present 
them, as engaged in martial sports, and in mimic feats of arms, pre- 
paratory to the grand tragedies of battle ;—exercises and exhibitions, 
which, both in the performer and the spectator, cultivate all the disso- 
cial emotions, and turnt :e whole current of the mental forces into the 
channel of destructiveness. ‘The reader sees inventive genius,—not 
employed in perfecting the useful arts, but exhausting itself in the 
manufacture of implements of war ;—he sees rulers and legislators, 
not engaged in devising comprehensive plans for universal welfare, 
but in levying and equipping armies and navies, and extorting taxes 
to maintain them,—thus dividing ‘the whole mass of the people into 
the two classes of slaves and soldiers,—enforcing the degradation and 
servility of tame animals upon the former, and cultivating the ferocity 
and bloodthirstiness of wild animals, in the latter. The highest 
honors are conferred upon men, in whose rolls of slaughter, the most 
thousands of victims are numbered ;—and seldom does woman 
emerge from her obscurity,—indeed, hardly should we know that 
she existed,—but for her appearance to grace the triumphs of the 
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conqueror. What a series of facts would be indicated by an exami- 
nation of all the treaties of peace, which history records ; they 
would appear like a grand index to universal plunder. The inference 
which children would legitimately draw from reading like this, would 
be, that the tribes and nations of men had been created only for mu- 
tual slaughter, and that they deserved the homage of posterity for the 
terrible fidelity with which their mission had been fulfilled. Rarely 
do these records administer any antidote, against the inhumanity of the 
spirit they instil. In the immature minds of children, unaccustomed 
to consider events under the relation of cause and effect, they ex- 
cite the conception of magnificent palaces or temples for bloody con- 
querors to dwell in, or in which to offer profane worship for inhuman 
triumphs, without a suggestion of the bondage and debasement of the 
myriads of slaves, who, through lives of privation and torture, were 
compelled to erect them ;—they present an exciting picture of long 
trains of plundered wealth, going to enrich some city or hero, with- 
out an intimation, that, by industry and the arts of peace, the same 
wealth could have been earned, more cheaply than it was robbed ;— 
they exhibit the triumphal return of warriors, to be crowned with 
honors worthy of a god, while they take the mind wholly away from 
the carnage of the battle-field, from desolated provinces, and a 
mourning people. In all this, it is true, there are many examples of 
the partial and limited virtue of patriotism, but few only of the com- 
plete virtue of philanthropy. The courage held up for admiration is 
generally of that animal nature, which rushes into danger to inflict: in- 
jury upon another; but not of that divine quality, which braves peril for 
the sake of bestowing good,—attributes, than which there are scarcely 


any two inthe souls of men, more different, though the baseness of the 


former is so often mistaken for the nobleness of the latter. Tndeed, 
if the past history of our race is to be much read by children, it 
should be rewritten, and while it records those events, which have 
contravened all the principles of social policy, and violated all the 
laws of morality and religion, there should, at least, be some recog- 
nition of the great truth, that, among nations as among individuals, the 
highest welfare of all can only be effected by securing the individual 
welfare of each ;—there should be some parallel drawn, between the 
historical and the natural relations of the race, so that the tender and 
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immature mind of the youthful reader may have some Opportunity of 
comparing the right with the wrong, and some option of admiring 
and emulating the former, instead of the latter. As much of His- 
tory now stands, the examples of right and wrong, whose nativity and 
residence are on opposite sides of the moral universe, are not merely 
brought and shuffled together, so as to make it difficult to distinguish 
between them, but the latter are made to occupy almost the whole 
field of vision, while the existence of the former is scarcely noticed. 
It is as though children should be taken to behold, from afar, the 
light of a city on fire, and directed to admire the splendor of the con- 
flagration, without a thought of the tumult and terror and death, reign- 
ing beneath it. 

Another very considerable portion of these libraries, especially 
where they have been recently formed or replenished, consists of 
novels and all that class of books, which is comprehended under the 
familiar designations of ‘‘fictions,’’ ‘light reading,’’ ‘* trashy 
works,” ‘* ephemeral,’ or ‘* bubble literature,” &c. This kind of 
books has increased immeasurably, within the last twenty years. It 
has insinuated itself into public libraries and found the readiest wel- 
come with people, who are not dependent upon libraries for the 
books they peruse. Aside from newspapers, I am satisfied that the 
major part of the unprofessional reading of the community is of the 
class of books, above designated. Amusement is the object ;— 
mere amusement, as contradistinguished from instruction in the prac- 
tical concerns of life ;—as contradistinguished from those intellectual 
and moral impulses, which turn the mind, both while reading and 
after the book is closed, to observation and comparison and reflection 
upon the great realities of existence. 

That reading merely for amusement, has its fit occasions and legi- 
timate office, none will deny. The difficulty of the practical pro- 
blem consists in adhering to that line of reasonable indulgence, which 
lies between mental dissipation, on the one hand, and a denial of all 
relaxation on the other. Life is too full of solemn duties to be re- 
garded as a long play-day ; while incessant toil lessens the ability for 
useful labor. In feeble health, or after sickness, or severe bodily or 


mental Jabor, an amusing, captivating, enlivening book, which levies 
no tax upon the powers of thought for the pleasure it gives, is a 
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delightful resource. It is medicinal to the sick, and recuperative to 
the wearied mind. Especially is this the case, where a part only of 
the faculties have been intensely exerted. Then, to stimulate those 
which have lain inactive, brings the quickest relief to those which 
have been laboring. It is not repose to them, merely ; but repose, 
as it were, tranquillized by music. But the difference is altogether 
incalculable and immense, between reading such books as an amuse- 
ment only, and reading them as restorers from fatigue or as soothers 
in distress ; between indulging in them, as a relaxation or change from 
deep mental engrossment, and making their perusal a common em- 
ployment or business. One enervates, the other strengthens and 
restores ; one disables from the performance of duty, the other is one 
of the readiest preparations for a return to it. In reading merely 
for amusement, the mind is passive, acquiescent, recipient, merely. 
The subjects treated are not such as task its powers of thought. It 
has no occasion to bring forth and re-examine its own possessions ; 
but it is wafted unresistingly along, through whatever regions the 
author chooses to bear it. It is this passiveness, this surrendering of 
the mind, that constitutes the pernicious influence of reading for 
amusement, when carried to excess ; because a series, a reiteration 
of efforts is just as indispensable, in order to strengthen any faculty 
of the intellect, as a series of muscular exercises is, to strengthen any 
limb of the body,—and in reading for amusement, these efforts are not 
made. Even when we read the most instructive books, and transfer 
to our own minds the knowledge they contain, the work is but half 
done. Most of their value consists in the occasions they furnish to 
the reader, to exert all his own vigor upon the subject, and, through 
the Jaw of mental association, to bring all his own faculties to act upon 
it. A stream of thought from his own mind should mingle with the 
stream that comes from the book. Such reading creates ability, 
while it communicates knowledge. ‘The greatest accumulation of 
facts, until the comparing and the foreseeing faculties have acted upon 
them, is as useless as a telescope or a watch would be, in the hands 
of a savage. Single ideas may be transferred from an author to a 
reader, but habits of thinking are intransferrible ; they must be formed 
within the reader’s own mind, if they are ever to exist there. Actual 
observation, within its field, is better than reading, but the advantage 
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of reading consists in its presenting a field, almost infinitely larger and 
richer, than any actual observation can ever do ;—yet, if the reader 
does not take up the materials presented, and examine them one by 
one, and learn their qualities and relations, he will not be able to 
work them into any productions of his own ;—he will be like a sav- 
age who has passed through the length of a civilized country and just 
looked at its machinery, its ships and houses, who, when he returns 
home, will not be able to make a better tool, or build a better canoe, 
or construct a better cabin than before. It is his own hand-work, on 
the materials of his art, which, after thousands of trials and experi- 
ments, at last turns the rude apprentice into such an accomplished 
artisan, that his hand instantaneously obeys his will, and in executing 
the most ingenious works, he loses the consciousness of volition ; and 
so it is by energetic, long continued mental application to the ele- 
ments of thought, that the crude and meager conceptions of a child 
are refined, and expanded, and multiplied into the sound judgment and 
good sense of a man of practical wisdom. Something, without doubt, 
is referrible to the endowments of nature, but with the mass of men, 
much more is attributable to that richest of all nature’s endowments, 
the disposition to self-culture, through patient, long-sustained effort. 
No man, therefore, who has not made these efforts, times innumera- 
ble, and profited in each succeeding case, by the error or imperfec- 
tion of the preceding, has any more right to expect the possession of 
wisdom, discretion, foresight, than the novice in architecture or in 
sculpture has to expect, that, in his first attempt, he shall be able to 
equal the Church of St. Peter’s, or chisel a perfect statue of Apollo. 
Now the bane of making amusement the sole object of one’s reading, 
and the secret of its influence in weakening the mind, consist in its 
superseding or discarding all attendant exertion on the part of the 
reader. Without this exertion, the power of clear, orderly, coberent 
thought,—the power of seeing whether means have been adapted to 
ends,—becomes inactive, and at length withers away, like a palsied 
limb ; while, at the same time,—the attention being burried over a 
variety of objects, between which nature has established no rela- 
tions,—a sort of volatility or giddiness is inflicted upon the mind, 
so that the general result upon the whole faculties, is that of weakness 
and faintness combined. 
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What gives additional importance to this subject is the fact, that 
by far the most extensive portion of this reading for amusement, con- 
sists of the perusal of fictiiious works. ‘Che number of books and 
articles, which, under the names of romances, novels, tales in verse 
or prose,—from the elaborate work of three volumes to the hasty 
production of three chapters or three pages,—is so wide-spread and 
ever-renewing, that any computation of them transcends thé power 
of the human faculties. ‘They gush from the printing-press. ‘Their 
authors are a nation. When speaking of the reading public, we must 
be understood, with reference to the subject-matter of the reading. 
In regard to scientific works on government, political economy, mor- 
als, philosophy, the reading public is very small. Hardly one in fif- 
ty, amongst adults, belongs to it. For works of biography, travels, 
history, it is considerably larger. But in reference to fictitious works, 
it is large and astonishingly active. It requires so little acquaintance 
with our language, and so little knowledge of sublunary things and 
their relations, to understand them ; and the inconvenience of failing 
to understand a word, a sentence or a page is so trivial ;—so exactly 
do they meet the case of minds, that are ignorant, indolent and a lit- 
tle flighty, that they are welcomed by vast numbers. Other books 
are read slowly, commenced, laid aside, resumed, and perused in in- 
tervals of leisure. ‘These are run through with almost incredible ve- 
locity. ‘Take a work on morals, of the same size with a novel ; the 
reading of the former will occupy a month, the latter will be des- 
patched without intervening sleep. Of works, unfolding to us the 
structure of our own bodies, and the means of preserving health, and 
of the constitution of our own minds, and the infinite diversity of 


the spiritual paths, which the mind can traverse, each bringing after, 


it, its own peculiar consequences ;—of works, laying open the com- 
plicated relations of society, illustrative of the general duties belong- 
ing to all, and of the special duties, arising from special positions ;— 
of works, making us acquainted with the beneficent laws and proper- 
ties of nature and their adaptations to supply our needs and enhance 
our welfare,—of works of these descriptions, editions of a few hun- 
dred copies only are printed, and then the types are distributed, in 
despair of any further demand ; while of fictitious works, thousands 
of copies are thrown off at first, and they are stereotyped in confi- 
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dence that the insatiable public will call for new supplies. It was 
but a few years after the publication of Sir Walter Scott’s Poems and 
Novels, that fifty thousand copies of many of them had been sold in 
Great Britain alone. Under the stimulus which he applied to the 


_ public imagination, the practice of novel reading has grown to such 


extent, that his imitators and copyists have overspread a still wider 
field, and covered it to a greater depth. In this country, the read- 
ing of novels has been still more epidemic, because, in most parts of 
it, so great a portion of the people can read, and because, owing to 
the extensiveness of the demand, they have been afforded so cheaply, 
that the price of a perusal has often been less than the value of the 
light by which they were read. 

To give some idea of the difference in the sales of different kinds 
of works, it may be stated, that of some of Bulwer’s and Marryatt’s 
novels, from ten to fifteen thousand copies have been sold in this 
country ; while of that highly valuable and instructive work, Sparks’s 
American Biography, less than two thousand copies, on an average, 
have been sold; and of Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, only about 
thirty-six hundred. The latter is considered a remarkably large sale, 
and is owing, in no inconsiderable degree, to the superior manner in 
which that interesting history was written. 

No discerning person, who has arrived at middle age, and has been 
at all conversant with society, can have failed to remark the effect 
upon mind and character, of reading frivolous books, when pursued 
as a regular mental employment, and not as an occasional recreation; 
—the lowered tone of the faculties, the irregular sallies of feeling, 
the want of a power of continuous thought on the same subject, and 
the imperfect views taken of all practical questions,—an imperfection 
compounded by including things not belonging to the subject, and by 
omitting things which do. Any such person will be able to give his 
attestation to the fact and be willing to advance it into an axiom, that 
light reading makes light minds. 

So far as it respects fictitious writings, the explanation of their 
weakening and dispersive influence, is palpable to the feeblest 
comprehension. All men must recognize the wide distinction 
between intellect and feeling,—between ideas and emotions. 
These two classes of mental operations are inherently distinct 
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from each other in their nature; they are called into activity 
by different classes of objects; they are cultivated by different 
processes, and as one or the other predominates in the mental con- 
stitution, widely different results follow both in conduct and charac- 
ter. All sciences are the offspring of the intellect. On the other 
hand, there cannot be poetry or eloquence without emotion. From 
the intellect come order, demonstration, invention, discovery ; from 
the feelings,—enthusiasm, pathos, and sublime sentiments in mor- 
als and religion. ‘T'he attainments of the greatest intellect are gath- 
ered with comparative slowness, but each addition is a permanent 
one. ‘The process resembles that by which material structures are 
reared, which are laboriously built up, brick by brick, or stone by 
stone, but when once erected, are steadfast and enduring. But the 
feelings, on the other hand, are like the unstable elements of the air 
or ocean, which are suddenly roused from a state of tranquillity into 
vehement commotion, and as suddenly subside into repose. When 
rhetoricians endeavor to excite more vivid conceptions of truth, by 
means of sensible images, they liken the productions of the intellect 
to the solidity and stern repose of time-defying pyramid or teinple ; 
but they find symbols for the feelings and passions of men, in the 
atmosphere, which obeys the slightest impulse and is ready to start 
into whirlwinds or tempests, at once. ‘To add to the stock of prac- 
tical knowledge and to increase intellectual ability, requires voluntary 
and long-sustained effort ; but feelings and impulses are often sponta- 
neous, and always susceptible of being roused into action by a mere 
glance of the eye, or the sound of a voice. ‘To become master of 
an exact, coherent, full set, or complement of ideas, on any impor- 
tant subject, demands fixed attention, patience, study ; but emotions 
or passions flash up suddenly, and while they blaze, they are con- 
sumed. In the mechanical and useful arts, for instance, a knowledge 
of the structure and quality of materials, of the weight and motive 
power of fluids, of the laws of gravitation, and their action upon bod- 
ies in a state of motion or rest, is acquired by the engineer, the 
artisan, the machinist,—not by sudden intuition, but by months and 
years, of steady application. Arithmetic, or the science of numbers ; 
geometry, or the science of quantities ; astronomy, and the uses of 
astronomical knowledge in navigation, must all have been profoundly 
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studied,—the almost innumerable ideas, which form these vast sci- 
ences, must have been discovered and brought together, one by one, 
—before any mariner could Jeave a port on this side of the globe, 
and strike, without failure, the smallest town or river, on the oppo- 
site side of it. And the same principle is no less true in regard to 
jurisprudence, to legislation, and to all parts of social economy, so far 
as they are worthy to be called sciences. But that part of the train of 
our mental operations, which we call the emotions or affections ;— 
those powers of our spiritual constitution, denominated the propen- 
sities and sentiments, which give birth to appetite, hope, fear, grief, 
love, shame, pride, at the very first, produce a feeling, which is per- 
fect or complete, of its kind. An infant cannot reason, but nay ex- 
perience as perfect an emotion of fear, as an adult. Mankind, for 
thousands of years, have been advancing in the attainments of intel- 
lect, but the fathers of the race had feelings, as electric and impetu- 
ons, as any of their Jatest descendants. In every intellectual depart- 
ment, therefore, there must be accurate observation in collecting the 
elementary ideas,~these ideas must be compared, arranged, method- 
ized, in the mind,—each faculty, which has cognizance of the sub- 
ject, taking them up individually, and, as it were, handling, assorting, 
measuring, weighing them, until each one is marked at its true value 
and arranged in its right place, so that they may stand ready to be 
reproduced, and to be embodied in any outward fabric or institution, 
in any work of legislation or philosophy, which their possessor may 
afterwards wish to construct. Such intellectual processes must have 
been perforined by every man, who has ever acquired eminence in 
the practical business of life ; or who has ever made any great dis- 
covery in the arts or sciences,—except, perhaps, ina very few cases, 
where discovery has been the result of happy accident. It is this 
perseverance in studying into the nature of things, in unfolding their 
complicated tissues, discerning their minutest relations, penetrating 
to their centres, that has made such men as Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dr. Franklin, Watt, Fulton, Sir Humphrey Davy, and Dr. 
Bowditch,—men, the light of whose minds is now shed over all parts 
of the civilized world, as diffusively and universally as the light of the 
sun, and as enduring as that light. And so it is in all the other de- 
partments of life, whether higher or humbler ;—not more in the case of 
the diplomatist, who is appointed an ambassador to manage a difficult 
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negotiation at a foreign court, than in that of the agent, who is chosen 
by a town, because of his good sense and thorough knowledge of af- 
fairs, to conduct a municipal controversy. It is to such habits of 
thought and reflection upon the actual relations of things, as they ex- 
ist, and as God has constituted them, that we are indebted for the 
men, who know how to perform, each day, the duties of each day, 
and in any station, the duties of that station ;—men, who, because 
of their clearsightedness and wisdom, are nominated as arbitrators or 
umpires by contending parties, or whose appearance in the jury-box 
is hailed by the counsellors and suitors of the court;—men, whose work 
has not to be done over again, and whose books or reports do not 
need errata as large as themselves. But the feelings or emotions, 

so far from being dependant on these intellectual habits, for their viv- 
idness and energy, are even more vivid and energetic, when freed 

from control and direction. The intellect hems in the feelings by 

boundaries of probability and naturalness. It opposes barriers of ac- 

tual and scientific truth to their devious wanderings and flights. It 

shows what things can be, and what things cannot be, and thus arrests 

the imagination, when it would otherwise soar or plunge into the 

impossible and the preternatural. ‘The savage, with his uncultivated 

intellect, has fields for the roamings of fancy, which can have no ex- 

istence to the philosopher ; just as an idolater has an immensity for 

the creations of his superstition, which to the enlightened Christian, 

is a nonentity. 

Now, it is the feelings and not the intellect, —the excitable, or spon- 
taneously active powers of the mind, and not its steady, day-laboring 
faculties, —which the great body of fictitious works appeals to and exer- 
cises. Were the whole mass of these works analyzed, and reduced 
to its component elements, nineteen parts in every twenty, would be 
found addressed to the emotions and feelings, and not to the reason 
and judgment. ‘Their main staple and texture are a description of the 
passions of love, jealousy, hope, fear, remorse, revenge, rapture, 
despair,—the whole constituting a dark ground of guilt and misery, 
occasionally illumined by a crossing beam of extatic joy, or almost 
superhuman virtue. But the trials and temptations described are rarely 
such, as any huraan being will fall into ; and the virtues celebrated are 
such, as few will ever have an opportunity to achieve. Hence, sym- 
pathy and aversion, desire and apprehension, are kept at the highest 
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tension ; but it is upon incidents and scenes, outside of actual life,— 
not in this world, and often not capable of being transferred to it. 
Iu the mean time, the understanding sleeps; the intellect is laid aside. 
Those faculties have nothing to do, by which we comprehend our 
position in life, and our relations to society,—by which we discover 
what our duty is, and the wisest way to perform it. The mind sur- 
renders itself to the interest and excitement of the story, while the 
powers, by which we discern tendencies and balance probabilities, 
are discarded ;—nay, those sober thoughts are unwelcome intruders, 
which come to break the delusion, and to repress an insane exhilara- 
tion of the feelings,;—until, at last, the diseased and infatuated mind 
echoes that pagan saying, so treasonable to truth, that it would prefer 
to go wrong with one guide, rather than right with another,—as 
though, in a universe which an all-wise Being has formed, any thing 
could be as well as to goright. In the reports of some of the French 
hospitals for lunatics, the reading of romances is set down as one of 
the standing causes of insanity. 

It is the perusal of this class of works, as a regular or principal 
mental employment, of which I am speaking ; and it is easy for any 
one, acquainted with the laws of the human mind, and with the 
causes, which foster or stint its growth, to predict the effect of such 
reading both upon the will and the capacity to perform the every- 
day duties and charities of life. Could all temporal duties be written 
down in a catalogue, we should find, that private, domestic, in-door 
duties would constitute vastly the greatest number. The social 
duties, growing out of relationship, friendship, and neighborhood, 
would make up the next largest and most important class ;—for, while 
all others only call upon us occasionally, the demands of these are 
perpetual. Now, for the appropriate and punctual discharge of these 
numerous and evererecurring duties, a knowledge of all the scenes 
and incidents, the loves and hates, the despairs and raptures, con- 
tained in all the fictions ever written, is about as fit a preparation, as 
a knowledge of all the ‘‘ castles in the air,’’ ever built by visionaries 
and dreamers, would be to the father of a houseless family, who wished 
to erect a dwelling for their shelter, but was wholly ignorant both of 
the materials and the processes, necessary for the work. And 
the reason is, that, in the regions of fiction, the imagination can have 
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every thing in its own way,—it can arrange the course of events as it 
pleases, and still bring out the desired results. But in actual life, 
where the law of cause and effect pervades all, links all, determines 
all, the appropriate consequences of good or evil follow from their 
antecedents, with inevitable certainty. ‘The premises of sound or 
false judgments, of right or wrong actions, being given, the course 
of nature and Providence predestines the conclusions of happiness or 
misery, from which we cannotescape. Hence, the mind,—which, in 
the world of imagination, has been relieved from all responsibility 
for consequences, being rigorously held to abide by consequences 
whenever it descends to sublunary affairs, and being ignorant of the 
connexion between causes and effects,—finds all its judgments turned 
into folly, and all its acts terminating in disaster or ruin. 

Nor are the moral effects of this kind of reading, when systemati- 
cally pursued, less pernicious than the intellectual ; for it will be found 
that those, who squander their sympathies most prodigally over dis- 
tresses that were never felt, are the firmest stoics over calamities 
actually suffered. ‘The inveterate novel reader will accompany he- 
roes and heroines to the ends of the earth, and in tears bewail their 
fancied misfortunes ; while he can command the serenest equanimity 
over sufferings in the next street or at the next door. The continued 
contemplation of pain, without any accompanying effort to relieve it, 
forms the habit of dissociating feeling from action, and presents the 
moral anomaly of one, who professes to feel pity but withholds suc- 
cor. In all healthy minds, judicious action follows virtuous impulse. 
Nor do the splendid heroes of romance ever earn their greatness and 
their honors, by a youth of study and toil, by coutemuing the seduc- 
tions of inglorious ease ;—and thus they never hold out to the young 


mind the example of industry, and perseverance, and self-denial, as 


the indispensable prerequisites to greatness. [Far more baneful are 
the effects, when characters, whose lives are immersed in secret prof- 
ligacy, are varnished to the eye of the world, by wealth and elegance ; 
or when audacious criminals are endowed with such shining attractions 
of wit, and talent, and address, as cause the sympathy of the reader 
to outweigh bis abhorrence. 

But, if it is unfortunate that so many people should addict them- 
selves to the reading of fiction, because their minds are immature 
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and unbalanced, and have no touchstone, whereby they can distin- 
guish between what is extravagant, marvellous and supernatural, and 
what, from its accordance to the standard of nature, is simple, in- 
structive and elevating ; it is doubly unfortunate, that so many excel- 
lent young persons should be misled into the same practice, either 
from a laudable desire to maintain some acquaintance with what is 
called the literary world, and to furnish themselves with materials for 
conversation, or from a vague notion that such reading, alone, will 
give a polish to the mind and adorn it with the graces of elegance 
and refinement. In endeavoring to elucidate the manner in which 
this indulgence entails weakness upon the understanding, and unfits it 
for a wise, steady, beneficent course of life, in a world so abounding 
as this is, in solemn realities and obligations, [ would most sedulously 
refrain from uttering a word in disparagement of a proportionate and 
measured cultivation of what are called polite literature and the polite 
arts, in all their branches. While we have sentiments and affections, 
as well as thoughts and ideas; while, in the very account of the 
creation of the world, it is said that some things were made to be 
pleasant to the sight, and others good for sustenance; and while our 
spiritual natures are endowed with susceptibilities to enjoy the former, 
as well as with capacities to profit by the latter ; any measures for the 
elevation of the common mind, which do not recognize the existence 
and provide for the cultivation of the first class of powers, as well 
as for the second, would form a community of men, wholly uncouth 
and rugged in their strength, and almost unamiable, however perfect 
might be their rectitude. ‘The mind of every man is instinct with 
capacities above the demands of the workshop or the field,—capaci- 
ties which are susceptible of pure enjoyments from music, and art, and 
all the embellishments of civilized life, and whose indulgence would 
lighten the burden of daily toil. All have susceptibilities of feeling 
too subtile and evanescent to find any medium of utterance, except 
in the Janguage of poetry and art, and too refined to be called into 
being, but by the creations of genius. The culture of these sensi- 
bilities makes almost as important a distinction between savage and 
civilized man, as the training of the intellect ; and without such cul- 
tivation, though the form of humanity may remain, it will be disrobed 
of many of its choicest beauties. Still, in a world, where, by the 
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ordinations of Providence, utility outranks elegance ; where harvests 
to sustain life must be cultivated, before gardens are planted to 
gratify taste ; where all the fascinations of regal courts are no atone- 
ment for the neglect of a single duty ;—in such a worl/, no gen- 
tility or gracefulness of mind or manners, however exquisite and 
fascinating, is any substitute for practical wisdom and benevolence. 
Without copious resources of useful knowledge, in our young men and 
young women ; without available, applicable judgment and discretion, 
adequate to the common occasions and ready for the emergencies of 
life,—the ability to quote poetic sentiments, and expatiate on passages 
of fine writing, or a connoisseurship in art, is but mockery. Hence it 
is to be regretted, that so many excellent young persons, emulous of 
self-improvement, should commit the error of supposing, that an 
acquaintance with the institutions of society, with the real wants and 
conditions of their fellow-men, and with the means of relieving 
them, can be profitably exchanged for a knowledge of the entire 
universe of fiction ; or that it is wise, in their hours of study, to 
neglect the wonderful works of the Creator, in order to become 
familiar with the fables of men. Intellect must lay a foundation and 
rear a superstructure, before taste can adorn it. Without solid know- 
ledge and good sense, there is no substance into which ornament or 
accomplishment can be inwrought. It is impossible to polish vacuity, 
or give a lustre to the surface of emptiness. 

One other general remark is applicable to a large portion of this 
class of works. Most of them were written in Great Britain for 
British readers. Hence, they suppose and represent a state of 
society, where wealth outranks virtue, and birth takes precedence of 
talent except in extraordinary cases of mental endowment or attain- 
ment. They describe two classes of men, which we never ought 
to have,—one class, whose distinction and elevation are founded on 
the adventitious circumstances of birth or fortune, and another class 
who are the ignorant, degraded dependants upon the former;—but they 
do not describe any class of industrious, intelligent, exemplary, just 
and benevolent men, so alive to the rights of others, that under no 
temptation would they become lords, and so conscious of their own, 
that under no force, would they remain slaves,—a class of men 
which we ought to have, and with a proper use of the blessings, 
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’ Heaven has given us, we may have. Surely, such books do not 
contain the models according to which the youth of a Republic 
should be formed. 

I should have felt myself wholly unwarranted in thus commenting 

i upon the prevalence of amusing and fictitious, compared with useful 

: reading, and upon the pernicious consequences of indulgence in it, 

were it not, that the children of the State are now growing up, in 

this very condition of things, and under circumstances, too, which 





will Jead them to commit the same error, and, of course, to suffer 
the same evil, except some new inducements can be found to win 
them from it. The number of these works, with the number of their 
readers, is now rapidly increasing,—not absolutely, only, but rela- 
tively, and in proportion to other and useful works. ‘The materials of 
which they are composed have now been so often wrought over, that 
moderately imitative powers are amply sufficient for recasting them in 
slightly modified forms ;—originality and invention have ceased to be 
necessary. ‘The cheapness, too, of this class of works, gives them 
a preference, not only for circulating, but for town and social libra- 
ries. [lave been surprised at finding such numbers of them in 
the catalogues of the latter. I have heard of but one town or social 
library, from which they have been peremptorily excluded by an 
article in the constitution. The by-laws of one other library set up 
a certain standard for books, and empower a committee to burn all 
the non-conformists ; that is, the non-conforming books. In other 
places, authority, to dispose by sale of trivial or pernicious books, is 
given ;—and this leads me to another subject, in regard to the reading 
of the community, not less important than the preceding. 

This subject is presented by the question, what do those persons read, 
who have not yet risen to the point of appreciating and admiring the 
better class of fictions and of recent literary works? A taste for the 
better kinds of light reading presupposes a preference in the reader’s 
mind, of what belongs to the spiritual, over what belongs to the merely 
animal part of our nature,—of mental, over sensual gratifications. A 
knowledge, too, of some of the more obvious phenomena of the 
material world, and of the operations of the human mind, has made 
many books ridiculous and contemptible, which once were consulted 
as oracles, and filled their readers with terror and reverential awe. 
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The fictions of the last century, whose texture consists of events, 
monstrous and supernatural, whose machinery is ghosts, hobgob- 
lins, demons and demi-gods—written from one end to the other, in 
defiance not merely of experience but of possibility, and adapted to 
the lowest ignorance ;—these, in rare instances only, have been repub- 
lished. ‘They have been driven from shelves and tables, upon which 
the feeblest ray of the light of science has been cast. Yet even 
within the last year, large editions of Dream-Books and Fortune- 
Tellers have been published. But there is a kind of reading in the com- 
munity, wholly unknown to the publishers of fashionable novels and of 
the better sort of ephemeral literature. ‘To those who have not been 
in the way of knowing, nor in the habit of reflecting, what kind of 
reading is most congenial and welcome to the least educated portion 
of the people, and through what channels they are supplied, the facts 
which have existed and still exist, must be a source of alarm, 
Numerous itinerant booksellers are constantly on the circuit of the 
country, offering, from door to door, such books as, in the advancing 
knowledge and changing tastes of the times, are no longer salable at 
the bookstore nor inquired for at the circulating library. The pre- 
cise extent of this traffic, it is impossible to determine ; yet from all 
I can learn, I am satisfied it is carried on to a very considerable 
degree, especially in inland towns and in the purlieus of populous 
places. One gentleman informed me, that in the vicinity of a man- 
ufacturing village where he lived, he had seen half a dozen of these 
book-pedlars in a fortnight. In communications received on the 
subject of established libraries, mention of similar facts has occa- 
sionally been made, although that was not one of the subjects on 
which information was sought. During the Jast autumn, I saw, in a 
beautiful, inland town, the contents of a pedler’s vehicle, unladen and 
arranged in a stall, by the side of the street. I took occasion carefully 
to examine the books thus exposed for sale. Amongst several hun- 
dred volumes, there were not more than two or three books which 
any judicious person would ever put into the hands of a child, after 
he could read. ‘The rest consisted of the absurdest novels of the 
last century, of stories of bucaniers, of pirates and murderers, of 
shipwrecks, of Newgate calendars, and accounts of other exciting 
and extraordinary trials, of different sizes and prices to meet the 
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ability of purchasers. On a temporary counter were spread out 
bundles of songs, in single sheets, some patriotic, some profane, and 
some obscene,—to be sold for a cent apiece. Amongst the books 
were Volney’s Ruins and Paine’s Age of Reason. At the time of 
this exposition for sale, a literary festival, occupying two days, was 
held in the same village ; on which occasion, profound, philosophical, 
literary, and religious discourses, were delivered to intelligent and 
gratified audiences. The stall, where the books were sold, was 
within a stone’s throw of the church, where the anniversary was 
celebrated. Both exercises went on together. The thought, irre- 
pressible on the occasion, was, how much of that immense differ- 
ence, between those who listened with delight to the eloquence of 
the discourses and appreciated the instruction they gave, and those 
who purchased the moral venom to satisfy the cravings of a natural 
appetite, to which no entertainment of better things had ever been 
offered ;—how much of this immense difference was perfectly within 
the power, and therefore within the responsibility of society. Surely 
such taste, and such books at once to gratify and aggravate it, are 
not the means wherewith the children in a free government, and of a 
Christian people, are to lay the ever-during foundations of conduct 
and character. 

The statistics of the other class of institutions, which have the 
same general object in view as public libraries, viz. Mechanics’ 
Institutes, either with or without reading-rooms, and Lyceums or 
associations under any name, before which courses of Popular Lec- 
tures have been delivered, are as follows ;—the statements referring 
to the year preceding July, 1839. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 


Number of courses of Lectures on literary or scientific subjects, de- 
livered before Lyceums, Literary Societies or associations, during 


the year preceding July 1, 1839, ‘ . 26 
Average No. of attendants, ‘ : ‘ 13,448 
Expenses for lectures, including incidental, . $11,434 00 


The number of lectures, in the above courses, was three hundred 
and twenty-nine. 
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In this computation, no notice is taken of any course which did 
not consist of as many as eight lectures. Short courses, such as 
those of Messrs. Catlin, Graham, Espy, &c., are not included. 
The large number of persons attending is to be accounted for by the 
fact, that the same persons, in some instances, attended two or more 


of the courses. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 


No. of Mechanics’ Institutes, 

No. of Members, 

No. of Lyceums, &c., 

Average No. of attendants, 

Expenses for lectures, including incidental, 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


No. of Mechanics’ Institutes, 

No. of Members, 

No of Lyceums, &c. 

Average No. of attendants, 

Expenses for Lectures, including enlentih 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 


No. of Mechanics’ Institutes, 

No. of Members, 

No. of Lyceums, &c. 

Average No. of attendants, 

Expenses for Lectures, including incidental, 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 


No. of Lyceums, &c. 
Average No. of attendants, 
Expenses for Lectures, including incidental, 


HAMPDEN COUNTY. 


No. of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
No. of Members, 


3 

540 

12 

4,385 
$2,751 00 


2 

675 

24 

5,080 
$3,004 00 


64 

18 
3,005 
$539° 00 


635 | 


$75 00 


60 
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No. of Lyceums, &c. 
Average No. of attendants, 
Expenses for Lectures, including secidennal, 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


No. of Lyceums, &c. 
Average No. of attendants, 
Expenses for Lectures, including incidental, 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 


No. of Lyceums, &c. 
Average No. of attendants, 
Expesnse for Lectures, including incidental, 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 


No. of Lyceums, &c. 
Average No. of attendants, ' 
Expenses for Lectures, including incidental, 


BRISTOL COUNTY. 


No. of Mechanics’ Institutes, 

No. of Members, 

No. of Lyceums, &c. 

Average No. of attendants, 

Expenses for Lectures, including insidioenal, 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 


No. of Lyceums, &c. 
Average No. of attendants, , 
Expenses for Lectures, including incidental, 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 


No. of Lyceums, &c. 
Average No. of attendants, ° 
Expenses for Lectures, including incidental, 





. 300 
$100 00 


5 
450 
$32 00 


10 
1,065 
$136 00 


13 
1,355 
$1,146 00 


1 
100 

6 

1,060 
$1,455 00 


805 
$327 00 


570 
$73 00 
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DUKES’ COUNTY. 


No. of Lyceums, &c. , , , ; 3 
Average No. of attendants, . ; , 140 
Expenses for Lectures, including teohdoon, $25 00 


NANTUCKET COUNTY. 


No. of Lyceums, &c. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 1 
' Average No. of attendants, . , 400 
Expenses for Lectures, including satiinetal . $100 00 
RECAPITULATION. 

No. of Mechanics’ Institutes, ; ‘ : , ~ 
No. of Members, . : : ; . 1,439 
No. of Lyceums, &c. .. ‘ . ‘ . 137 
Average No. of attendants, : ‘ , . 32,698 


Expenses for Lectures, including incidental, : $20,197 00 


In addition to the above, there are many societies existing in the 
State, under the names of Lyceums, Debating Clubs, Ciceronian 
Associations, &c. whose members are aiming at self-improvement, 
by debating, declamation, reading, composition, &c. &c. Before these, 
lectures are sometimes, though rarely, delivered. When I have been 
led to suppose, that the number of lectures has not been as many as 
five or six for the year, I have not included them in the computation. 
Owing to occasional vagueness or uncertainty in the answers, I may 
sometimes have been led into a mistake ; but it is believed, that the 
above result approximates very nearly to the truth. In most coun- 
try towns, little account is made of incidental expenses. They con- 
sist mainly of fuel and lights, which are often contributed by the 
attendants. 

Occasional lectures, or short courses, on the subjects of Peace, 
Temperance, Abolition, &c. have in no case been included in the 
above list. 
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The professed object of these lectures, is the instruction or amuse- 
ment of persons, who already possess a considerable fund of informa- 
tion, and some maturity of mind. ‘The lecturers seldom deal with 
rudiments, but suppose their hearers to possess a knowledge of these 
already. They explain, more in detail, some subject, with which the 
audience is presumed to have a general acquaintance ; they elucidate 
some obscure point in history ; or sketch an outline character of some 
celebrated man ; or present a bird’s-eye view of some particular age 
or people. Occasionally, the lectures are grave and didactic discus- 
sions of an important point in philosophy or morals. Some persons 
attend these lectures, in the true spirit of philosophical inquiry ; others 
resort to them, as places of amusement for a leisure hour ; some 
attend them, in order to dignify a life of idleness, with a seeming 
mental occupation, and others, again, attend them, as they would 
attend a theatre, or other assembly, where the supposed refinement 
of the company and not the instructiveness of the occasion, consti- 
tutes the attraction. From the nature and object of these institu- 
tions, therefore, and from the expectations of those by whom they 
are sustained, it is obvious that they are neither designed nor adapted 
for juvenile improvement. ‘To those who are about to cross the 
loosely-defined line, which separates youth from manhood, these lec- 
tures may, to some extent, be interesting and useful. But, however 
useful they may be, they can never be a substitute for books, even 
for the youth, and, in no respect can they be so, for children. Even 
as it regards adults, it is very clear, that, without collateral reading 
and inquiry, out of the lecture-room, they can obtain only very partial 
and fragmentary, instead of thorough and methodical knowledge on 
any subject ; and they will be in no little danger of acquiring super- 
ficial, instead of sound views, and of amassing facts merely, instead 
of penetrating to principles. It is because of this tendency to super- 
ficiality,—to make men mistake a few ideas for a system of truth, and 
twilight for sunshine, —that the whole scheme of Popular Lectures en- 
counters strong opposition from some intelligent men. Their hos- 
tility, however, seems too indiscriminate. Although thoroughness 
and depth of knowledge always possess an immeasurable superiority 
over mere sketches or outline views ; yet, on subjects, aside and 
apart from our immediate employment or profession, the most learned 
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not only may, but must be content, with general notions and a pass- 
ing acquaintance. It is with the different branches of knowledge, as 
with the different individuals in society ; we must know thoroughly 
those with whom we have daily dealings and intercourse, while a 
power of ready recognition is sufficient for the rest. It is only when 
the knowledge pertains to our immediate business or avocation, what- 
ever that may be, that dim and floating notions become, not simply 
useless, but ruinous. Those who object to enlightening the mass of 
the people in all ways and to any extent, because they must finally 
stop short of accomplishment and mastership in their attainments, 
would do well to reflect upon the amount of things, which the most 
learned man upon earth knows, compared with the amount of which 
he is ignorant. With regard to many of the laws and operations of 
nature, going on immediately around us, the keenest vision has not 
yet penetrated film-deep. All knowledge, even the least, of the con- 
stitution of things or of the course of nature, is good and valuable, as 
far as it extends, provided only, that the possessor knows how little 
way it does extend. 

But it seems undeniable, that the Lyceum class of institutions con- 
fers benefits both of a negative and positive character. ‘They win 
both adults and youth from places, where time would otherwise be 
misspent, or worse than misspent. ‘They originate acquaintances 
between persons, who would otherwise remain ignorant of each 
other, and thus they cultivate social feelings, prevent prejudices from 
springing up in the mind, and often detach prejudices from it. They 
supply better topics, and elevate the tone of conversation, and thereby 
expel from the domestic and the social circle vast quantities of cen- 
soriousness, obloquy, and sarcasm against neighbors and townsmen, 
which, though not legally slanderous, and therefore not subject to 
legal animadversion, are yet only one grade below technical slander, 
and make abundant amends in quantity for any deficiency in degree. 
It has been often repeated by numerous and accurate observers, that 
in the city of Boston, the general topics of conversation, and the 
mode of treating them, have been decidedly improved, since what 
may be called the reign of Popular Lectures. 

From the point of view, then, whence I consider them, this kind 
of institutions possesses great importance ; for, although tbe children 
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are now incapable of deriving much direct benefit from it, yet, every 
passing year is carrying thousands of them within the sphere of its 
helpful influences. 

One fact, almost universal respecting these lectures, is too impor- 
tant to be omitted. Strictly speaking, they are not courses ; that is, 
they are not a connected series ; they do not take up particular sub- 
jects, and treat them in such a full, methodical manner, as to make 
every part of them pervious to the sight of the attendants. On the 
contrary, the topics discussed are almost as numerous as the lectures. 
Chance and accident, not order and coherence, determine their suc- 
cession. ‘The relation between successive lectures is that of con- 
trariety, as often as of resemblance. If bound together, at the end 
of the course, the series would be not merely miscellaneous, but 
heterogeneous. ‘The only circumstance of unity between them 
would be, that they had been delivered on the same evening in the 
week. ‘The least that can be said of this is, that it does not tend to 
cultivate a habit of systematic inquiry, or of order in intellectual 
pursuits. Probably it would be more just to say, that in this way,— 
especially if the auditors do not follow out the subjects discussed by 
reflection and collateral reading,—though something may be gained in 
expansion of knowledge, little will be realized in depth ; that habits 
of glimpse-catching will be formed, which lead to shallowness, rather 
than such habits of penetrating and clasping a subject as character- 
ize philosophy. The divergencies into these two paths, may at first 
seem almost imperceptible ; but their terminations are as wide 
asunder as wisdom and folly. A vagrant, wonder-hunting mind is 
as incompatible with sound knowledge and practical good sense, as 
vagrant habits of life are with thrift and competency. But it is to be 
hoped that this class of institutions, as well as the public taste which 
sustains it, is now in a transition state, and that, when it is fully estab- 
lished as one of the media for diffusing intelligence, higher counsels 
will preside over its management ; and that, at least in regard to all 
the more important classes of subjects, a regular union of parts into 
a perfect whole, will succeed to a confusing and dissipating variety. 

In addition to lectures before regularly established Lyceums or 
associations, there is a class of itinerant lecturers, perpetually traver- 
sing the country, and professing to expound, in three or four lec- 
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tures, or sometimes even in a single lecture, the principles of Chem- 
istry, Electricity, Astronomy, or History. A lover of good learning, 
or any one who has any comprehension of these great subjects, has 
little to hope from these sources. In one or two chemical lectures, 
a man may exhibit a little of the flash and glare of the experimental 
part of the science ; he may change the color of a fluid,—turning a 
vegetable blue into red, and the red again, into a blue, by the infu- 
sion of an acid and an alkali; but what idea can he convey of the 
endlessly diversified combinations from simple substances, that make 
up all the treasures of the earth ; or, of the ever active agencies by 
which those substances are passing from one combination to another 
for the benefit of man. And so of Astronomy. What loss do the 
infinite glory and magnificence of the Creator’s works suffer, when 
vilified by such representations ! 

Respecting periodicals, newspapers, and occasional printed dis- 
courses and addresses, I have no information, not conveniently ac- 
cessible to any one. In regard to the productions of the daily and 
periodical press, it may be said, that books cannot be a substitute for 
them, nor they a substitute for books. ‘They suppose the pre-exist- 
ence of an extensive and solid frame-work of knowledge in the reader ; 
and where this exists they furnish valuable materials of fact and opinion 
to be wrought into it ; but without the pre-existing frame-work, these 
inaterials will be mainly Jost. Besides, without a power in the 
reader to sift, examine, compare, and decide for himself, they may 
be sources of error, as well as of truth. 

After adverting to one more subject, I shall have referred to 
the principal means, now in existence, for the exercise of the intel- 
lect and the formation of the character of the whole of the rising 
generation. ‘The sincere and anxious concern, which has been man- 
ifested for the religious education of our children, and the money and 


time expended for that purpose, in one department of labor, are to; 


be mentioned as the highest eulogium upon the people of the State. 
The manifestations of this desire are every where to be seen. It 
has not stopped with words, but has proceeded to deeds. In this 
Commonwealth, in which the number of churches is larger, in pro- 
portion to the population, than in any other State or country in the 
world, there are, comparatively, but few religious societies, which 
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have not gathered a Sabbath School, and procured a Sabbath Schooi 
Library for it. The number of volumes in the Sabbath School 
Libraries, of one denomination alone, is more than one hundred thou- 
sand,—and of another denomination, about fifty thousand. It has 
been estimated by good judges, that the number of volumes of Sab- 
bath School books, sold in the State and for the use of the children 
in the State, during the last twelve months, is, about one hundred 
and fifty thousand. The direct aim of the mass of these books, is 
to inculcate doctrinal knowledge, and to awaken a spirit of piety in 
the minds of the young. ‘Through the instrumentality of Bible So- 
cieties, by whose agency a Bible or ‘l'estament has been placed in 
the hands of destitute families, and also by the circulation of Tracts, 
a fund of reading, on the paramount subject of religion, is furnished to 
the children of the State. Another pertinent consideration is, that 
societies are already organized and in active operation, whose sole 
object it is to increase and to supply the demand for religious books. 

But, while all will agree, that religious instruction,—properly so 
called,—is the highest desideratum in the education of children ; 
there will also be an equal unanimity of opinion, that there are other 
subjects, embracing the wide range of all those duties and interests, 
which are denominated domestic, social, economical, political, lite- 
rary and scientific, which demand the attention and fostering care of 
every parent, and of every government, claiming to be in any degree 
parental. 

With an aggregate, then, of about one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand volumes, in all the ‘Town and Social Libraries in the State, 
(or only one hundred thousand out of the city of Boston,) to 
which only one hundred thousand persons have a right of access ;— 
or, (which is the important point,) to which more than six hundred 
thousand persons have no right of access ;—with a proportion of at 
least nineteen twentieths of these volumes, confessedly ill adapted to 
the wants of children ; with but about fifty school Jibraries ; with 
the fact, that, from the very conditions of their existence, our people 
must obtain their information, mainly, from reading, or must live 
aud die in ignorance ;—the great question arises, whether any further 


means are necessary to promote the intelligence and encourage the 
self-culture of the rising generation. On this topic, I wish to submit 


a few considerations 
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Libraries have been less frequently founded within the Jast twenty 
years, than for the twenty years before ; so that there are very few 
collections of which the basis consists of the better modern works. 
Though reading has increased within the period, first named, it has 
been more desultory than it formerly was. 

Such libraries as do exist, are, almost without exception, located 
in the centre of the town, and several miles from the reimotest inha- 
bitants, so that the inconvenience of going for a book, often decides 
the question in favor of idleness, or of some useless sport, without 
one ;—when, could a book be procured in half an hour or an hour, to 
be read during the residue of an afternoon or an evening, it would 
not fail to be done. Such fragments of time may seem small, and, 
individually considered, they are so,—but, in the course of fifteen or 
twenty years, they amount to months, perhaps, to years ;—or rather 
they amount to the whole difference between a richly-furnished, and 
a poverty-stricken mind. 

Most of the Social Libraries are encumbered with an admission 
fee or annual tax, which prevents many people from owning a share 
in them ; and it furnishes the strongest grounds of exclusion to the 
poorest people, who have most need of their benefits. 

The fact of the existence of so many Sabbath School Libraries, 
adds another to the reasons for having libraries on other subjects ; so 
that the religious feeling, when inspired, may find collateral and sub- 
sidiary arguments in the religious aspects of science, and be supplied 
with new evidence and illustrations, from every object on which the 
eye can rest in the amplitude of nature. No one, for instance, can 
ever appreciate the argument of the celebrated work of Bishop But- 
ler, who knows nothing of the course of human events, or of ihe laws 
which govern the external world. Besides, there is no doubt that, 
out of a wide variety of subjects, some one would excite a taste for 
reading in many young minds, which might afterwards be turned to the 
reading of serious books, when, without some sucli propitious influ- 
ence, it would be almost hopeless to attempt its formation. 

Of the blessings that would flow from establishing libraries, in 
places convenient and central for all the children in the State, to 
radiate light and warmth upon all their intellects and all their hearts, 
no adequate conception can be formed by any finite mind. Years of 
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time,—and if we look at all the tens of thousands of children in 
the State, the aggregate will amount to centuries,—would be re- 
deemed from sloth, from a waste of the all-precious hours of youth, 
in volatile amusements, in the gratification of appetite, or in fashiona- 
ble dissipation ;—a devotion to which is never found in conjunction 
with habits of reflection, with usefulness, with sound practical views 
on the most important subjects of life,—for the laws of nature have 
disjoined them, and placed them in opposition to each other, as the 
East is to the West. Although in education, the harvest necessarily 
comes long after the seed-time, yet there are few parents now living, 
who would not see its promise and taste its fruits. An aged and 
most intelligent and respectable gentleman, in the interior of the State, 
in giving me an account of a well selected library of only a hundred 
and fifty volumes, formed in the year 1812, ‘‘ for youth in their mi- 
nority,’’ says, ‘** Its influence in the formation of more than two hun- 
dred youth, never can be appreciated. Its weight in the purest gold, 
distributed among the same youth, would have been but dross, in 
comparison with the library, even if no other world but the present, 
is respected. The books are, literally, used up. The remnant, 
worth but ten dollars.’’ 

How few parents there are, who, in looking back to the days of 
their own childhood and minority, find no occasion to lament,—now 
when the injury is irreparable,—the want of early opportunities for 
laying up a store of valuable knowledge ; and the loss of time,—now 
irrecoverable,—consequent upon that want! How many feel, daily, 
that their power of thinking, and especially of expressing their 
thoughts in speech or in writing, has, all their life long, been ob- 
structed and deadened, from an absence of facilities for informa- 
tion and of incitements to study, in early life. For the parents 
themselves, these regrets come too late. The losses belong to a 
class, for which even repentance brings no remedy. And the ques- 
tion is, whether these same parents shall suffer their own children to 
grow up under a similar privation, to be doomed, in their turn, when 
they become men and women, to the same melancholy retrospect 
and to the same unavailing regrets. 

The people of this State, are, and must, of necessity, continue to 
be an industrious people, or they cannot subsist. Wealthy, as the 
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State is justly supposed to be, yet, if all the property in it, both real 
and personal, were equally divided amongst all its inhabitants, it would 
not amount to more than four hundred dollars apiece. How soon 
would all this be gone, even to the very soil we tread on, withdut 
the annual replenishings of industry. Our soil furnishes nothing of 
spontaneous growth, and its unrelenting ruggedness can be propitiated 
only by the offerings of industry. Our people, therefore, as a peo- 
ple, cannot go abroad for information,—for that enlargement of mind 
and that acquaintance with affairs, which comes from foreign travel, 
when pursued with an inquiring spirit and an open eye. If the ne- 
cessity of their condition debars them from visiting other States or 
countries in quest of knowledge, then knowledge must be brought to 
them,—to their own doors and fire-sides,—or ignorance is the only 
alternative,—the ignorance of -childhood, darkening into the deeper 
ignorance of manhood, with all its jealousies and its narrow-minded- 
ness, and its superstitions, and its penury of enjoyments,—poor, 
amid the intellectual and moral riches of the universe, blind in the 
splendid temple, which God has builded, and famishing amid the pro- 
fusions of Omnipotence. ‘The minds, then, of our people, should 
travel, though their bodies remain at home ; and for these journey- 
ings and voyages, books are an ever-ready and costless vehicle. 
With a rugged and unproductive soil, Massachusetts is also by far 
the most densely populated State in the Union. Hence, for the tem- 
poral and material prosperity of her people—for their subsistence 
even—they are obliged to form an alliance with the great agencies of 
nature, as auxiliaries in their labor. But nature bestows her mighty 
forces of wind, and water, and steam, only upon those who seek 
them through intelligence and skill. ‘The same circumstances, there- 
fore, which seem to have marked out this State as a place of great 
mechanical, manufacturing and commercial industry, draw after them 
the necessity of such a wide range of knowledge, as, though always 
valuable, would not otherwise be so indispensable. ‘To fit the peo- 
ple for prosecuting these various branches of business with success— 
or even to rescue them from making shipwreck of their fortunes— 
they must become acquainted with those mechanical laws that per- 
vade the material world. They must become intelligent machinists, 
millwrights, shipwrights, engineers—not craftsmen merely, but men 
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who understand the principles upon which their work proceeds ; so 
that, by the skilful preparation and adjustment of machinery, the 
sleepless and gigantic forces of nature, may perform their tasks. 
They must know the nature and action of the elements. They must 
know the properties of the bodies used in their respective branches 
of business, and the processes by which rude materials can most 
cheaply be converted into polished fabrics. They must know the 
countries whence foreign products are imported, whither domestic 
products are exported, the course of trade, the laws of demand and 
supply, what articles depend on the permanent wants of mankind, 
and therefore will always be in demand, and what depend upon 
caprice or fashion, and therefore are certain to be discarded soon, for 
the very reason that they are now in vogue. Now, all these lead out, 
by imperceptible steps, into mechanical philosophy, the applications 
of science to the useful arts, civil geography, navigation, commerce, 
political economy, and the relations which nations bear to each other. 
Although an individual might learn to perform a task or execute an 
agency in one of these departments, empirically, that is, by a knowl- 
edge of the modes of proceeding, but in ignorance of the principles 
on which the process depends, yet such individuals never originate 
improvements or inventions. Like the Chinese, the end of a hun- 
dred years, or of a hundred generations, finds them in the spot they 
occupied at the beginning. 

Of those engaged in agriculture,—an interest, intrinsically impor- 
tant and elevated—it may be said, that just in proportion as the soils 
they cultivate, are more sterile, should the minds of the cultivators 
be more fertile ; for, in a series of years, the quantity of the harvests 
depends quite as much upon the knowledge and skill of the culti- 
vator, as upon the richness of the soil he tills. ‘Take the year round, 
and the farmer has as many leisure hours as any class of men; and 
he has this advantage over many others, that his common round of 
occupations does not engross all his powers of thought, so that, were 
his mind previously supplied with a fund of facts, he might be medi- 
tating as he works, and growing wiser and richer together. 

In fine, there is not, and the constitution of things has made it 
impossible that there should be, any occupation or employment 
whatever, where an extended knowledge of its principles, or of its 
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kindred departments, would not improve products, abridge processes, 
diminish cost, and impart dignity to the pursuit. 

And how without books, as the grand means of intellectual culti- 
vation, are the daughters of the State to obtain that knowledge on a 
thousand subjects, which is so desirable in the character of a female, 
as well as so essential to the discharge of the duties to which she is 
destined ? Young men, it may be said, have a larger circle of action ; 
they can mingle more in promiscuous society,—at least, they have a 
far wider range of business occupations,—all of which stimulate 
thought, suggest inquiry and furnish means for improvement. But 
the sphere of females is domestic. ‘Their life is comparatively 
secluded. ‘The proper delicacy of the sex forbids them from ap- 
pearing in the promiscuous marts of business, and even from ming- 
ling, as actors, in those less boisterous arenas, where mind is the 
acting agent, as well as the object to be acted upon. If then, she is 
precluded from these sources of information, and these incitements 
to inquiry ; if, by the unanimous and universal opinion of civilized 
nations, when she breaks away from comparative seclusion and re- 
tirement, she leaves her charms behind her ; and if, at the same time 
she is debarred from access to books, by what means, through what 
channels, is she to obtain the knowledge so indispensable for the fit 
discharge of maternal and domestic duties, and for rendering herself 
an enlightened companion for intelligent men ? Without books, ex- 
cept in cases of extraordinary natural endowment, she will be 
doomed to relative ignorance and incapacity. Nor can her daughters, 
in their turn, escape the same fate ; for their minds will be weakened 
by the threefold cause of transmission, inculcation, and example. 
Steady results follow from steady causes ;—under such influences, 
therefore, if not averted, the generations must deteriorate from the 
positive to the superlative in mental feebleness and imbecility. 

But far above and beyond all special qualifications for special pur- 
suits, is the importance of forming to usefulness and honor, the 
capacities which are common to all mankind. The endowments 
that belong to all, are of far greater consequence than the peculiari- 
ties of any. ‘The practical farmer, the ingenious mechanic, the 
talented artist, the upright legislator or judge, the accomplished 
teacher, should be only modifications or varieties of the original 
man. The man is the trunk ; occupations and professions are only 
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different qualities of the fruit it should yield. ‘There are more of 
the same things to be taught to all, and learned by all, than there are 
of different things to be imparted, distributively, to classes consisting 
of afew. The development of the common nature ; the cultivation 
of the germs of intelligence, uprightness, benevolence, truth, that be- 
long to all ;—these are the principal, the aim, the end,—while special 
preparations for the field or the shop, for the forum or the desk, for 
the Jand or the sea, are but incidents. 

In the first place, it is requisite that every man, considered merely 
as « man, and without reference to station or occupation, should know 
something of his own bodily structure and organization, of whose 
marvellous workmanship it is said, that it is fearfully and wonderfully 
made,—wonderfully, because the infinite wisdom and skill, manifest- 
ed in the adjustment and expansion of his frame, tend to inspire the 
mind with devotion and a religious awe ;—and fearfully, because its 
exquisite mechanism is so constantly exposed to peril and destruc- 
tion, from all the objects and elements around him, that precaution 
or fear is the hourly condition of his existence. 

Did each individual know,—what, with a few suitable books he 
might easily learn,—on what observances and conditions the Creator 
of the body has made its health and strength to depend ;—did he 
know that his corporeal frame is a general system, made up by the 
union of many particular systems,—the nervous, the muscular, the 
bony, the arterial, the venous, the pulmonary, the digestive,—that 
all these bear certain fixed relations to each other, and to the objects 
and elements of the external world ;— it is inconceivable, how much 
of disease and pain and premature death would be averted,—from 
how much imposition he would be saved, and how much the powers 
of useful labor, and the common length of life would be increased. 
Even from the extension of knowledge on these subjects within the 
last century, the average length of life has increased one quarter ; 
and yet it now reaches to but little more than half of threescore 
years and ten. How many persons, annually, are killed by the car- 
bonic gas of burning charcoal, when, did they know of its existence, 
or how it is formed, they would as soon swallow arsenic, as inhale 
it! How much property is annually destroyed by spontaneous com- 
bustion, through an ignorance of the circumstances that cause it! 
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What a population of spectres, and ghosts, and apparitions has been 
driven from the abodes of all intelligent men, and mig!.it be annihi- 
lated with regard to all mankind, by a knowledge of the reflection 
and refraction of light, and ofa few other simple laws of nature ! 
Those terrific races, that once swarmed the earth, have ceased their 
visits, where a few of those principles of science are understood, 
which every child, if supplied with the means, might easily learn. 
How pertinaciously have the most diffusive blessings been resisted, 
—such as the use of lightning conductors, and vaccination,—because 
devout, but ignorant people supposed, that to ward off death, when 
it came under violent forms, was an impious defiance of the will of 
Heaven ;—as though it were not the primary will of Heaven that 
we should use the means of self-preservation, which it has graciously 
given us. It is not long since, that in one of our most intelligent 
cities, a splendid granie church took fire, and when it was found im- 
possible to extinguish the flames in its interior, the chief-engineer for- 
bad the engine-men to play upon the walls, because he well knew, 
that water thrown upon heated granite would decompose it, and he 
wished to save the materials ; but hundreds of others, ignorant of 
this fact, but only knowing that the engineer belonged to a different 
religious denomination from the worshippers at the chureh, attributed 
the prohibition to his spite against an opposing sect of Christians ; 
and while he took the measure which alone could save the property, 
they supposed he was maliciously delighting himself with the sight of 
its destruction. In Scotland, during the last century, the introdue- 
tion of mills for winnowing grain, was violently opposed. The whole 
argument took a theological cast. Jt was urged on one side, that 
the use of a winnowing mill, was a resistance of the Divine will, be- 
cause it prevented the wind from ** blowing where it listeth.” But 
on the other side, it was gravely answered, that to prevent the wind | 
from ‘¢ blowing where it listeth,”’ only contravened the will of the 
«¢ Prince of the power of the air,”’ and was, therefore, not only law- 
ful but laudable. Profit and convenience coming to the support of 
the latter argument, it prevailed. ‘These are specimens, only of the 
most gross and sottish ignorance. Its Jess palpable forms are indefi- 
nitely more numerous, and their consequences, in the aggregate, ine 
defiui.cly more disastrous. Let any one read such a work as that 
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of Dick ‘‘ On the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”’ and he will be 
able to form some idea, how intimately the private, personal happi- 
ness of a people is connected with its intelligence. 

But these illustrations are endless. ‘The real fact to be pondered 
is, that without diffusing information amongst the people, we shall go 
on in the same way, smiling at the follies of the last generation, and 
furnishing anecdotes for the next. ‘There are innumerable ways, in 
which a knowledge of the material world would gladden the obscur- 
est dwelling in the land, and disburden the heart of the humblest in- 
dividual, of fears, anxieties and sorrows. ‘There are innumerable 
ways, in which an instructed and enlightened man turns the course 
of nature to his profit, and delight, and daily comfort, which an igno- 
rant man would no more think of, than a savage would think of burn- 
ing anthracite coal in the winter, to warm him, and of preserving ice 
over summer, to cool him. 

All children might learn something of Natural History. This de- 
parument presents an immense variety of objects, calculated to 
develop their observing and comparing faculties, at a period of life 
when these faculties are more active than ever afterwards, and to 
store the mind with an abundance of materials, for the judging and 
reasoning powers to act upon. ‘To portions of this class of objects, 
divines and moralists are perpetually referring, in order to illustrate 
the power, and wisdom, and perfections of God; and yet, how 
nearly Jost are all such illustrations upon minds that know nothing of 
those laws of vegetable life, which clothe ‘* the lilies of the field’’ ina 
beauty beyond the regal glory of Solomon,—nor of that animal 
mechanism that saves the ‘‘ sparrow’’ from falling. 

The biography of great and good men, is one of the most effi- 
cient of all influences in forming the character of children; for as 
they are prone to imitate what they admire, it unconsciously directs, 
while it delights them. Let the mind be supplied with definite, 
exact ideas, on any subject, and we all know by experience, that 
when an analogous case arises, the related ideas with which we were 
familiar before, will instantaneously spring up in the mind, by the 
law of association. And when correct ideas present themselves 


spontaneously in this way, they are, to say the least, far more likely 


to be embodied in action, than if they had first to be laboriously 
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sought out. Especially is this true in emergencies ; and how many 
of the follies and imprudences of men are first committed on emer- 
gencies, so sudden as to exclude reflection. On such occasions, to 
have prototypes of moral excellence in the mind, is something 
like having precedents or examples, in the practical concerns or 
business of life. Although it is a great truth, that all minds have the 
capacity of distinguishing between right and wrong, yet life presents 
innumerable instances where the application of these principles is 
attended with serious difficulty ;—in such cases, mere ignorance is 
always the source of error, and often of ruin. And how many 
excellent men have lived, how many illustrious examples have been 
set, of which only a very few of the more favored children of this 
State have ever heard ;—all others, therefore, being not so much 
as invited to follow in the same radiant paths. Why should the 
examples of benevolence, of probity, of devotion to truth, be 
lost to so many of our children, whom they might fire with a corres- 
ponding love of excellence! Here are real examples of real men, 
and are, therefore, possible and imitable ; and to the unsophisticated 
mind of a child, there is as great a difference between real and ficti- 
tious personages, as there is toamerchant, between real and fictitious 
paper. There never was such an argument, in favor of furnishing 
biographical and scientific truth for children, and against that mass of 
fictions which are given them, for true stories and not as media or 
illustrations merely, as the simple question, which ingenuous children 
so often ask, when reading or hearing a narrative, Js it true? It 
ought to be remembered, that in all’ the objects and operations of 
nature, and in the lives of genuine men, we converse with God and 
with the course of his providence, at first hand, and not with mock- 
shows, and counterfeits, and hearsays. 

There is another kind of reading, which all must admit to be of 
the very highest importance to our citizens, and of which they are 
almost universally ignorant ;—I mean our ante-revolutionary history. 
Few, even of our educated men, can claiin any familiarity with it ; 
yet there, our free institutions germinated. Never, in any other 
place, nor at any other time, have the great principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty been so ably discussed, or been sustained by such heroie 
trials and sacrifices, as between the first colonization of this country 
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and the peace of 1783. Our country’s independence—the birth of 
a free people—one of the greatest epochs in the history of the 
human race—was the result. Every boy, who is not ruined by a 
false course of instruction, passes through a state of mind, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, when a study of the principles 
and deeds, recorded in that history, would give him some adequate 
idea what Liberty and Law are, what they have cost, and what they 
are worth. 

But, when we turn from the outward and material world to the 
inward and spiritual life, a wider field for improvement opens before 
us ;—for, out of the invisible recesses of the mind, come all the 
mighty changes wrought by human power. When an uninstructed 
person looks upon the outward form of aman, he thinks nothing of 
the skilfully adjusted organs, nor of the mysterious functions of vitality, 
within it. ‘The vibrating nerves, which convey sensation and _voli- 
tion, the contracting muscle, the flowing blood, the health and 
strength giving processes of nutrition, the dilating lungs, with their 
adaptations to each other, are all hidden from his untaught gaze. So, 
when an ignorant man regards the operations of the mind, he dis- 
cerns only a tumultuary, conflicting tide of wishes and terrors, of 
pleasures and pains, of doubts and purposes, rising, contending, and 
subsiding, without order or law. He takes no cognizance of the 
different powers and faculties with which he has been endowed, of 
their relative supremacy, of their different spheres of action, nor of 
their adaptations to his temporal condition ; and hence, when he 
obeys their impulses, it is without the approval of conscience, and 
when he commands them, it is without the discriminations of reason. 
Every child, towards the close of his minority, has time and capacity 
enough, could he be furnished with the means, to acquire much of 
the knowledge, enjoined in that ancient precept, so universally cele- 
brated and sanctioned, ‘* Know thyself.” 

But after all, those blessings of knowledge combined with well 
directed feelings, which cannot be enumerated, are infinitely more 
than any language can express. The greater proportion of the 
stream of every man’s life is hidden in the silent breast, and never 
emerges into utterance or action. Muchas any one may be in the 
company of the world, he is much more in the company of his own 
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consciousness only. It is the perpetual inflowing of his secret re- 
flections and emotions that mingles sweet or bitter waters in the 
stream of every man’s existence. Whatever reaches the fountains 
of this stream, is, as far as possible, to be remembered, in plans for 
human amelioration. Few men have battles to fight, or senates to 
persuade, or kingdoms to rule ; but all have a spirit to be controlled, 
and to be brought into subjection to the social and divine law. The 
intellect forces the great problems of existence, and futurity, and des- 
tiny, upon all ; and none will question that much depends upon human 
means, whether a man shall go through the world and out of it, elat- 
ed by delusive hopes, or tormented by causeless fears. 

Among the agencies, that operate to these momentous ends, books, 
certainly, occupy a conspicuous place. Whoever has read modern 
biography, with a philosophic eye to the causes of the extraordinary 
characters it records, must have observed the frequent references, 
that are made to some book, as turning the stream of life, at some 
critical point in its course. In one of Dr. Franklin’s letters, he says, 
that, when a boy, he met witha book entitled ** Essays to do Good,” 
which led to such a train of thinking, as bad an influence on his con- 
duct through life. Sir Walter Scott, in his writings and letters, 
makes repeated and repeated mention of the fact, that he owed his 
power of painting past times, to the books which he read when 
young. The notorious Stephen Burroughs, a native of a neighbor- 
ing State, relates, in his autobiography, that he was inflamed with 
military ardor, by the perusal of ‘* Guy, Earl of Warwick,” that he 
ran away from his father, three times,—once before he was fourteen 
years of age,—and enlisted in a regiment of artillery. ‘Twice he was 
reclaimed but, at last, he succeeded in escaping; and, in the camp, 
it has been sometimes said, commenced his life of ignominy. Who- 
ever looks deeper, sees that that ignominious life commenced when 
he was reading a pernicious book. It would be easy to fill pages 
with similar facts. ‘* When I see a house,’’ says Dr. Franklin, 
¢ well furnished with books and newspapers,”’ (of course he meant 
instructive and not mere partisan ones,) ‘‘ there I see intelligent and 
well informed children, but if there are no books nor papers, the 
children are ignorant, if not profligate.”’ It has been frequently re- 
marked by observing men, that towns, in which good libraries .have 
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been established, show a population of intelligence, superior to that 
of towns where none has existed. In a number of towns, recent 
attempts to establish libraries for grown people have utterly failed. 
The men and women, not having acquired a taste for useful reading 
when children, have lost it for life. Let the same course be follow- 
ed in regard to the present children, and time is not more certain to 
bring the day, when they shall be men and women, than it is to bring 
the same feelings of indifference towards mental improvement. On 
the other hand, I have never heard of awell selected library for chil- 
dren, which has failed from their want of interest in it. 

And in what way, except by furnishing good libraries to the peo- 
ple at large, can the reading of frivolous and useless books, of novels 
of the baser sort, and of that contaminating and pestilential class of 
works, which is now hawked around the country, creating moral dis- 
eases, or inflaming and aggravating where it finds them, be prevented ? 
These books, no law can destroy or reach. No power of persua- 
sion can ever induce those who have acquired a love of reading them, 
to abandon what gives them pleasure, without some equivalent of 
pleasure is proffered in its stead. But a supply of good books would 
confer far more than an equivalent. It would prove aremedy, where 
the disease exists, and an antidote, where it threatens. Let good 
books be read, and the taste for reading bad ones will slough off 
from the minds of the young, like gangrened flesh from a healing 
wound. Nor will any severity of legislative enactment, nor any vig- 
ilance in the administration of the law, ever succeed in the extirpa- 
tion of gaming, shows, circuses, theatres, and many low and gross 
forms of indulgence, without the introduction of some moral and in- 
tellectual substitutes. 

For the purpose of carrying out a plan of improvement, co-exten- 
sive with the wants of the community, and with the limits of the 
State, no system can be devised at all comparable with the existing 
arrangement of school districts. Here are corporate bodies, known 
to the law, already organized and ‘in operation. The schoolhouses 
are central points of minute subdivisions of territory, which, in the 
agg:egate, embrace every inch of ground in the State. There are 
but few districts in the State, which comprise more than a space of 
two miles square. On an average, they include less than that extent 
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Here, then, are central points, at convenient distances, 


distributed with great uniformity all over the Commonwealth,—each 


one with a little group of children,—the hope and treasure of the 


State,—dependant upon it for all the means of public instruction, 


they are ever to enjoy. 


And these points, though now emitting so 


dim and feeble a light, may be made luminous and radiant, dispelling 
the darkness and filling the land with a glory, infinitely above regal 


splendor. 


Could the children, who are so widely scattered over the 


surface of the State,—laboring, even in their tender years, upon its 
hills and by its water-falls,—could they assemble, and present them- 
selves before their rulers, and be, for a moment, endued with a 
vision of their coming fortunes, and speak of the life of toil to which 


most of them have been born, of their poverty in the means of self- 
cultivation, or, what is worse than poverty,—of their indifference to 


it; could they proclaim, that every passing day is uttering the irre- 


versible oracles of their fate, who could resist the appeal ! 


And 


can the thought of such an appeal penetrate the heart, with less elec- 


tric swiftness, because they cannot take it! 
Were any mode to be now devised or discovered, by which the 


soil of the State could be made to yield four-fold its present harvests, 
with no additional labor or expense ; or, by which, in some new 
mode of applying water or steam power, a given expenditure of time 
and money would return quadruple products in value or in quantity,— 
could there be found a dissenting voice, against its immediate adop- 
tio ? Yet, who will venture to say, that one fourth, or even one 
fortieth part of the mental and moral energies of our children is now 
put forth and expended in the wisest direction, or for the highest 


objects ? 


Were the earth beneath us found to be a rich ma- 


gazine of mineral treasures, how speedily would the spirit of enter- 
prise invest its capital and ply its enginery, in bringing those treasures 


to light, and in appropriating them to their respective uses ? 


Why a 


more contented wastefulness of moral resources, than of mineral 


wealth ? 


Were there wide tracts of the richest soils in the State 


unreclaimed, how soon would the hand of skilful husbandry enter and 


till them, and make them teem with Juxuriant harvests ? 


Yet, in the 


obscurest corners of the land, along the by-ways, and under the hum- 


blest roofs, there is buried talent, and the suppressed power of ex- 
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tended and godlike benevolence. Could a library, containing pop- 
ular, intelligible elucidations of the great subjects of art, of science, 
of duty, be carried home to all the children in the Commonwealth, it 
would be a magnet to reveal the varied elements of excellence, now 
hidden in their souls. 

The State, in its sovereign capacity, has the deepest interest in 
this matter. If it would spread the means of intelligence and self- 
culture over its entire surface, making them diffusive as sunshine, 
causing them to penetrate into every hamlet and dwelling, and, like 
the vernal sun, quickening into life the seeds of usefulness and worth, 
wherever the prodigal hand of nature may have scattered them;—it 
would call into existence an order of men, who would establish a 
broader basis for its prosperity, and give a brighter lustre to its name,— 
who would improve its arts, impart wisdom to its counsels, and ex- 
tend the beneficent sphere of its charities. Yet, not for its own 
sake only, should it assume this work. It is a corollary from the 
axioms of its constitution, that every child, born within its borders, 
shall be enlightened. In its paternal character, the government is 
bound, even to those who can make no requital. Sacredly is it 
bound to develop all the existing capacities, and to ensure the utinost 
attainable welfare, of that vast crowd and throng of men, who, with- 
out being known, during life, beyond their neighboring hills, —without 
Jeaving any enduring name behind them after death, still, by their 
jife-long industry, fill up, as it were, drop by drop, the mighty stream 
of the country’s prosperity. In the heart of this multitude, dwell 
capacities of good, and possibilities of evil, wholly transcending the 
power of finite imagination to conceive. Tere are an inconceivable 
extent and magnitude of interests, sympathies, obligations ;—here are 
all the great instinets of humanity, working out their way to a greater 
or less measure of good, according to the light they enjoy ;—and, 
compared with this wide and deep mass of unrecorded life, all that 
emerges into history and is seen of man, is as nothing. To a supe- 
rior being, to whom the world appears as it really is,—whose eye 
can see through it and round it,—the substance of its weal and woe, 
lies here ; and ought not the means of knowledge, and the incite- 
ments and the aids to viitue, t»> be co-rextensive with this vast ex- 


parse and depth of wants and responsibil.ties ? 
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Again, it is believed that no barbarous nation has ever been known 
to history,—amongst whom any form of government had been estab- 
lished,—which had not adopted specific measures to educate the heir 
of sovereignty, for the discharge of his regal duties. And can the 
obligation to prepare for the responsibilities, attendant upon power, 
be less, where all the citizens, instead of one, are born to the inheri- 
tance of sovereignty. By our institutions, the political rights of the 
father descend to his sons, in course of law. But the intellectual 
and moral qualifications, necessary for the discreet use of those rights, 
are intransmissible, by virtue of any statute. ‘These are personal, 
not hereditary ; and are, therefore, to be taught anew and learned 
anew, by each successive generation. Hence, as the work of edu- 
cation is never done, the means of education should never be with- 
held ;—as the former must be continually renewed, the latter must, 
as continually, be supplied. 

The instruction and pleasure, which the parents themselves would 
experience, from the establishment of a good library in their respec- 
tive districts, are too important to be forgotten, and yet are so ob- 
vious, as to need only a passing reference. 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion of the teachers of all schools, 
whether public or private, that a School Library would be a most 
valuable auxiliary in interesting children in their studies. It would 
inspire the young with the desire to learn, that they might prepare 
themselves to enjoy what they saw was prized by others. Several 
of the rudimental studies could be invested, to the eye of the pupil, 
with new interest and usefulness by its means. If the facts or sen- 
timents, contained in the reading lessons, could be illustrated or en- 
livened by some explanation or anecdote from the library, it would 
often convert a mechanical routine into a living exercise. If, when 
the scholars come to the name of Socrates, or Luther, or Howard, 
they could turn to a Biographical Dictionary, and find a summary of 
the lives and deeds of these men, and ascertain their place in chro- 
nology, and in geography, it would give a sense of reality to the bu- 
siness of the school, while, at the same time, it would acquaint them 
with important facts. And so, of ancient or foreign customs and 
manners, of memorable events, of remarkable phenomena in nature, 

&c. Pupils, who, in their reading, pass by names, references, allu- 
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sions, without searching, at the time, for the facts they imply, not 
only forego valuable information, which they may never afterwards 
acquire, but they contract a habit of being contented with ignorance. 
Under the influence of such a habit, the ardent desire for knowledge, 
which nature kindles in the breast of children, will soon be extin- 
guished, and they will come to resemble the irrational creation, which 
passes, without thought or emotion, by objects of the greatest curi- 
osity and wonder. 

Again, access to some library seems indispensable, in all schools 
where any attention is paid to composition. The ability to express 
ideas in writing, with vigor and perspicuity, is now deemed so valua- 
ble, that, in many places, Composition has been added to the list of 
Common School studies. But the earlier exercises of children, in 
composing, (however it may be with the later,) can consist of little 
more than rendering other men’s thoughts, in their own language. If 
the most distinguished authors desire to consult books before they 
attempt the discussion of great subjects, then, to require children 
to write composition, without supplying them with some resour- 
ces, whence to draw their materials, is absurdly to suppose, not only, 
that they are masters of a select and appropriate diction, in which to 
clothe their thoughts and feelings, but also that they possess a degree 
of originality, which even the ablest writers do not claim. 

For these and other reasons, some of the most judicious and suc- 
cessful teachers, have carried into school any little collection of books, 
belonging to themselves, and have realized great benefit from it. 
Such collections, however, must generally be scanty, and can rarely, 
if ever, be the most appropriate and useful ;—besides, such a prac- 
tice is, at least, liable to misuse. But a_ well selected library, 
—such as that which is now in a course of preparation, under the 
auspices of the Board,—in which all possible respect is paid to the 
right of private judgment on questions, concerning which, an unhap- 
py difference of opinion prevails amongst the best men in the com- 
munity,—such a library would avoid all danger, and increase every 
benefit. Every legitimate excitement or encouragement, brought to 
bear upon our children in the schools, not only quickens progress, 
but diminishes the occasions for discipline. 

Finally, from all F have heard and learned, it is my belief, that the 
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Legislature can do no one thing, which shall be so acceptable to the 
friends of Common School education in Massachusetts, as to 
devise some plan by which a school library shall be placed in every 
district school in the State. By the accomplishment of an object 
so permanently useful, they will win not only a sincere, but a lasting 
gratitude. Many of the districts are small, and without some assist- 
ance, they may not, for a long time, perhaps never, obtain a library 
by theirown means. When we consider, that the average number of 
all the scholars, in all the public schools, is less than fifty for each ;— 
and, also, how many large schools there are in Boston and other 
cities, and in the central districts of large towns, we shall at once 
perceive how many sinall schools there must be. In the majority of 
instances, the small schools are in the exterior districts of the towns. 
They draw but little money, because of the small number of scholars 
which they contain. Hence, they have short schools, and seldom 
sive large compensation to teachers. ‘The fact, that the schools are 
small, proves that the lands of the district are not very fertile, and 
also, that it is not a place of much trade or business. Otherwise, the 
population would be denser and the schools larger. ‘Their means, 
therefore, cannot be very abundant ; and hence, the necessity for 
assistance. There is another consideration which must have great 
weight with all, who desire, as far as is practicable, to furnish equiva- 
lents for natural disadvantages. ‘I'he project-ef libraries for schools 
has lately been so much discussed, and has found such general favor 
with the public, that rich and populous school districts will not long 
remain without them. This class of Jarge and wealthy districts have 
much the largest schools ; they are able to offer more liberal com- 
pensation to teachers, and if, in addition to these advantages, they 
possess libraries also, while the districts less favorably circumstanced 
in point of wealth and population, are destitute of them, the ine- 
quality of condition and privileges, already existing, will be still 
further increased. Every wellwisher of his kind will more cor- 
dially co6perate in measures which bring forward those who are in 
the rear, than with measures which carry still further onward those 
already in advance. Poverty ought never to be a bar against the 
attainment of that degree of knowledge, which is necessary for the 
intelligent performance of every duty in life. 

After the munificent endowment by the State of two of its col- 
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leges, and many of its academies, it is thought that the time has 
arrived, when something should be done for the broader institution of 
the schools. Whatever claims may be made by the friends of col- 
leges and academies in their behalf, they cannot deny that the Com- 
mon School is still more important, because on this basis, the welfare 
of the whole people more immediately rests. When the State en- 
dowed its first university, and visited it, from time to time, for 
almost two centuries, with substantial proofs of its liberality, it surely 
did not mean to establish a law of primogeniture in its favor, and to 
disinherit the younger members of the family, that is, the Common 
Schools. It is expected, too, by the friends of the schools through- 
out the State, that those, who have received the benefits and enjoyed 
the honors of a university education,—which is claimed to exert a 
humanizing and liberalizing effect upon the mind and character,—will 
not themselves refute the claim, by a want of liberality towards 
the only institutions, where the masses can be benefited. 

Amongst all the letters, which I have received on the subject of 
libraries, not one man, in his individual capacity, and but one board 
of school committee men only, has questioned their desirableness 
and utility. And the reason assigned in the latter case, was, that the 
town to which the committee belonged, already possessed a sufficient 
number of books, accessible to all its inhabitants. The conven- 
ions, held in the different counties, have approved and recom- 
mended the plan by votes, which, with two exceptions, had not a dis- 
senting voice ; and, in neither of the excepted cases, was there more 
than half a dozen negative votes. Probably so entire a unanimity 
would not be found to exist, on any other subject whatever. 

In view of these facts and considerations, I cannot close this 
Report, without suggesting to the Board the expediency of inviting 
the special attention of the Legislature to this subject, as one which 
has an important’ bearing upon the welfare of the present age, and a 
bearing still more important upon the welfare of coming generations. 


HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Boston, Dec. 26, 1839. 
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$21,197 00. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 





The Board of Education of this Commonwealth, in discharge 
of the duty required of them by law, submit this their 
Annual Report. 


THE great interests of Education towards which their atten- 
tion is directed, are not of such a nature as to admit, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, of marked and sudden 
changes. The lapse of a single year hardly allows us to ex- 
pect such a progress as can be distinctly demonstrated in the 
general condition of the Education of our youth, without ex- 
amination of the particulars of that condition ; and it is a just 
cause of congratulation if upon such examination, we may be 
sure that we are making progress, for the immensity of the re- 
sults aimed at, will amply justify long continued and patient 
effort, cheered with he prospect of ultimate success. The 
Board have the satisfaction of reporting that they cannot doubt 
that the cause of Education has materially advanced during 
the past year. 

The intention of the Legislature to provide for the special 
education of candidates for the profession of teaching, has been, 
to a considerable extent, carried into effect. There are now 
three Normal Schools in operation, under the auspices of the 
Commonwealth, one located at Lexington, another at Barre, 
and the third at Bridgewater; the first, under the care of Cyrus 
- Peirce, Esq. ; the second, under that of Rev. Samuel P. New- 
man, and the last, of Col. Nicholas Tillinghast. In the utility 
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and success of Normal Schools, all who have been acquainted 
with the course of these institutions, feel an increased confi- 
dence. 

In these schools, the mode of instruction is skilfully adapted 
to discipline the faculties of the pupils, to communicate infor- 
mation, and teach them how best to perform the same offices 
for others. Females only are admitted at Lexington, and none 
for a term less than one year. Both sexes are taught at Bridg- 
water and Barre, and received for shorter periods. On this ac- 
count, there are fewer pupils at the Normal School at Lexing- 
ton, which commenced on the 3d day of July, 1839. The 
number of pupils was at first but small, but it has been con- 
stantly, though very gradually increasing. August 11, 1840, 
the first Academic year closed with twenty-five pupils. The 
term which has just ended, was closed on the 22d of Decem- 
ber last, with thirty-four pupils. And the number for the pres- 
ent term, which commenced on the 6th of January inst., will 
not probably vary materially from the last, though it is some- 
what larger, and will probably be further increased. This 
school has been in operation about eighteen months. The in- 
terest and devotion to the purpose for which the institution 
was established, have been very gratifying during the whole pe- 
riod, and at no time more so than at present. The progress 
of the pupils generally in those branches of knowledge required 
to be taught in our schools, has been in the highest degree flat- 
tering, and the clearness and exactness of their information 
will be of great advantage to them in their professional duties 
hereafter. In the principles and practice of the art of teaching 
also, they have made quite as rapid proficiency, as any judicious 
friend of the system could have anticipated. The model or 
experimental school connected with this institution, sustains a 
high reputation among the people of the vicinity, and has 
proved to be of essential service.in familiarizing the intended 
teachers with the practical working of the lessons of the Nor- 
mal School. 

Several pupils of this institution have been employed as 
teachers, since completing their studies there. Their success 
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has been for the most part remarkable, and acknowledged to 
be such by all who have had opportunities of observing their 
schools. 

The experiment of a special education for the business of 
teaching, if that can be called an experiment which has been 
approved by an extensive experience of more than half a cen- 
tury, is satisfactory, so far as its results can yet be judged of, at 
Lexington ; and this school being the oldest of the three estab- 
lished in the Commonwealth, its history is on that account the 
more important, and has deserved a more particular examina- 
tion. 

The Normal School at Barre, commenced in September, 
1839, and has continued for four terms. The average number 
of pupils during the whole period, has been a little more than 
forty. During the last term there were forty-seven ; twenty- 
six males, and twenty-one females. Of the whole num- 
ber who have attended thus far, about half have attended 
for a single term only ; most of the remainder have continued 
for two terms. 

The scholars who have left this school, have sustained a 
high reputation in their profession as teachers. They appear 
to be decidedly better qualified for their task, both by their 
thorough acquaintance with the elementary branches of learn- 
ing and their familiarity with the principles and practice of the 
art of teaching, than the majority of those generally employed 
in the care of schools. Several of them have been eminently 
successful, and, on the whole, the experiment at Barre has thus 
far, to say the least, fully met the reasonable expectations of 
its friends. 

The Normal School at Bridgewater, commenced on the 10th 
of September, 1840, and has just entered on its second term. ' 
The school opened with twenty-eight pupils, of whom twenty- 
one were females. At the present term, there are thirty-five 
scholars, of whom twenty-six are females. The condition of 
this school is excellent, and there is no reason to doubt that it 
will be equally efficient with the others in the preparation of 
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teachers to improve and reform the whole common school edu- 
cation of the Commonwealth. 

The Board have reason to be fully satisfied with the manner 
in which Messrs. Peirce, Newman and Tillinghast have dis- 
charged their arduous and important duties. They have de- 
voted themselves with indefatigable zeal to the work, and were 
happily fitted to carry it on in the most eligible course. 

The publication of the School Library has been continued, 
and the volumes deserve high commendation. The great State 
of New York, with a policy no less wise than generous, has 
appropriated fifty-five thousand dollars a year, to furnish every 
school district in that State with a library. The same sum is 
to be added from local taxes, and this appropriation is to con- 
tinue for five years. 

The suggestions of the Secretary’s Annual Report herewith 
communicated, are recommended to the serious attention of the 
members of the Legislature. 

JOHN DAVIS, 

GEO. HULL, 

GEO. PUTNAM, 

R. RANTOUL, JR., 

CHARLES HUDSON, 

WM. G. BATES, 

JOHN W. JAMES. 
Boston, Jan. 20. 1841. 
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TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GENTLEMEN :— 


In this, my Fourth Annual Report, I respectfully submit to you 
such further information respecting the condition of the schools and 
the means of Popular Education, in the State, as the labors of an- 
other year have enabled me to obtain. 

My usual routine of duties has included an extensive correspond- 
ence, in relation to the schools, an attendance upon County Common- 
School Conventions, and the preparation of the Annual Abstract of 
the School Returns. I have also performed, according to the best 
of my ability, such additional services as the Board has requested, 
although not enumerated among my legal or official duties. 

The County Conventions, with three or four gratifying exceptions, 
have not been numerously attended. ‘This result, it is believed, is 
principally attributable to the fact, that they were held in the months 
of August, September and October last, during the prevalence of an 
unprecedented political excitement. Such limited attendance on the 
Conventions is a subject of regret, because, on a broad survey of the 
State, it is already perceptible that the schools have profited most 
and are doing best, in those towns, whose parents, teachers and 
school committees have most regulatly attended them. The expla- 
nation of this fact is obvious. ‘The discussions and proceedings of 
the Conventions, elicit and communicate new views and ideas on the 
subject of education, and inspire the members with a more generous 
ardor in this noble cause. On returning home, therefore, they enter 
upon the work of improvement with increased zeal, and turn their 
knowledge to practical account for the benefit of the schools. 

While, however, I have had occasion to regret the limited attend- 
ance on the Conventions, it has been a source of great gratification 
to find, that notwithstanding the height to which the voice of party 
contest arose, outside of the walls where we met, not a whisper, nor 
a breath of it, was heard within them. Devoting my whole time 
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and strength to the furtherance of this one object, and rigidly abstain- 
ing from all public action, respecting the controverted topics of the day, 
it has afforded me unmingled satisfaction to perceive, that this course of 
conduct is in unison with the common sentiments of our community ; 
and that, as it were, by tacit and almost unanimous consent, the grand 
and enduring interests of education are held to belong to all mankind, 
and not to be restricted to any portion or party of them. It is a 
cause which enlists its advocates and champions alike, from ranks, 
which on other subjects, are arrayed in hostile attitudes against each 
other ; and it seems now, at least to a very great extent, to have be- 
come an axiom in the public mind, that the diffusion of useful know]- 
edge, the increase of intellectual energy, the habit of impartial inves- 
tigation, and a higher moral purity and purpose, will assuredly, in the 
end, promote whatever is right and diminish whatever is wrong, in 
the views of all the parties into which our society is unhappily divi- 
ded. As, from the very nature and constitution of the human mind, 
and of the world in which it is placed, error and wrong can be per- 
manently serviceable to no one, it becomes tlie interest as well as the 
duty of all, to establish and encourage whatever is true in principle 
and right in conduct ; and where fundamental differences prevail, as 
to what is true and right, it should be the object of all to labor uni- 
tedly in training up more able, more impartial and purer minds, which 
may have the light to discern and the wisdom to adopt higher views, 
both in theory and practice, than were possessed by their doubting, 
or contending predecessors. Had it not been for the vehemence of 
contention, out of our Conventions, we should not have tested, so 
fully, the strength of the principles which have produced harmony 
within them. 

In the Report of last year, I felt warranted in assuring the Board, 
that, in addition to certain visible and palpable improvements, capa- 
ble of being specifically enumerated, there were causes silently at 
work, from which results still more desirable, would soon be devel- 
oped. As far as such results can be reduced to figures, and pre- 
sented in statistical tables, the last Abstract abundantly realizes the 
anticipation. 

In 1838, the amount of money raised by taxes for the support of 
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schools, including only the wages of teachers, board, 
and fuel, was’. ‘ ‘ : ; 

In 1839, the amount raised for the same purpose was $477,221 24. 

Here is an increase in the appropriations, amounting, in round 
numbers, to $30,000, in a single year. But the real increase last 
year, in the expenditure for teachers’ wages, board and fuel, must 
have considerably exceeded the apparent. It had been a very pre- 
valent custom, in the State, for districts to abstract a portion of the 
money raised for wages, board and fuel, and to appropriate it for 
schoolhouse repairs, and other incidental expenses. Although, to 
some extent, this may have been done, during the last year, yet I 
have reason to believe, that a practice so illegal and reprehensible as 
this, is now mainly abolished. No stronger evidence of an increas- 
ing interest in our schools can be adduced, than this substantial 
advance in the amount of appropriations for their support ; nor can 
any act be more creditable to our citizens than these voluntary levies 
for the cause of education. 

Another point of comparison, not less gratifying, consists in the 
average length of the schools. For the school year of 1837, their 
average length was six months and twenty-five days ; for that, end- 
ing May 1, 1839, it was seven months and four days, and for that 
ending May Ist, 1840, seven months and ten days, exhibiting an 
average increase, in three years, of almost a fortnight, in the length 
of about three thousand schools, i. e. nearly fifteen hundred months, 
or a hundred and twenty-five years in the whole. 

Again, the prospects of that meritorious class of persons engaged 
in teaching our schools, are decidedly improving. In 1837, the 
average wages per month, including board, paid to male teachers 
was $25 44. Last year, it was $33 08, being an increase in three 
years, of $7 64 per month. In 1837, the average wages, inclusive 
of board, paid to females, was $11 38. Last year, it was $12 75, 
being an increase, for the same time, of $1 37 per month. The 
school year 1839-40, when compared with that of 1S38-9, also 
exhibits a very decided advance in respect to the wages both of 
males and females, notwithstanding that the first mentioned was 
a year, when other departments of business were discharging hun- 
dreds from employment, and compelling them to seek elsewhere for 


$447,809 96. 
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occupation and subsistence. From the nature.of the case, however, 
we are forbidden to anticipate equal advances, either in regard to the 
amount of wages, or the length of the schools, in coming years, 
because a proportional increase every year, would lead to a rate of 
wages indefinitely high, and to the impossible result of more than 
twelve months’ schooling in a year. 

There are other points of improvement, for which the tables in 
the Abstract furnish no measure or index, but which are not of infe- 
rior importance. ‘The visitation of the schools by the school com- 
mittees was at least twice, if not three times greater, last year, than 
in any previous year since 1827, when the law creating them was 
enacted ; and these visitations confer upon the schools unnumbered 
benefits. Visits by parents, also, were very much increased, compar- 
ed with any former year. In regard to parental visits, however, there 
has been a great difference between different districts ; some schools 
having received the full advantages of such visits, while others have 
been left to plod on their slow and weary way, unanimated by them. 

More schoolhouses have been erected within the State, during 
the last year, than for the ten years preceding 1838 ; and, generally 
speaking, they are of a description vastly superior to those formerly 
built. Boston, Lowell, Chailestown, Roxbury, have erected splen- 
did edifices, at once demonstrating the liberality of their citizens, and 
foretokening the benefits to be enjoyed by their children. Within 
the last eight months, the town of Plymouth has erected six new 
schoolhouses, and repaired three old ones. 

These and similar improvements, in the administration of the sys- 
tem, though they may elude statistical tables, cannot have been inade 
without the happiest influences, both intellectual and moral, upon 
the schools. A pupil may understand the lessons he reads better 
than before ; he may acquire knowledge in such a way that it will 
stay by him during life, instead of evaporating just as fast as his reci- 
tations proceed ; he may be stimulated to double his exertions, and 
thereby to increase both his attainments and his ability ; he may be 
led to act from higher motives, and to look upon all the great duties 
of life with a clearer vision, and yet there may be no scales, in which 
all these improvements can be weighed, at the close of the school 
term. It is the steady accumulation of these elements, during the 
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years of pupillage, which leads to the formation of a lofiy character 
in adult life. When, therefore, we see that favoring influences are 
at work, we cannot be sceptical as to their results. We do not 
doubi the influences of one fertilizing shower, or of one day of genial 
sunshine upon our grain-fields or our orchards, though we cannot 
measure the increase of size in a single kernel of the grain, nor apply 
any subtile test to show how much the fruit has gained in the rich- 
ness of its flavor. 

Tu regard to the current year, I have reason to believe that the 
improvement of the schools, in the more appropriate selection of 
studies, in the thoroughness of the instruction given, and in that 
exercise of mind that gives strength as well as knowledge, will greatly 
exceed that of any previous year. The grand truths, that the 
object of instruction and training is not so much to enable a child to 
narrate the great things which others have done, as to cultivate the 
judgment and discretion by which, in similar circumstances, he could 
do the same things himself ; not so much to commit to memory the 
contents of a book, as to acquire, in some good degree, the knowl- 
edge and the ability, by which the book itself was produced, and 
from which, if the book were lost, he could reproduce it ; that study 
and recitations are of little consequence, except as they lead to 
habits of investigation, and of a clear statement of things known ; 
and that external actions are nothing in comparison with the motives 
froin which they emanate ;—these reforming and revolutionizing truths 
are every day penetrating deeper and deeper into the minds of those 
who are superintending the education of our youth. 


SCHOOL ABSTRACTS. 


The event most interesting, and bearing most directly upon the 
welfare of the schools, which has occurred within the last year, is 
the publication of the Annual Abstract of ‘the School Returns for 
the school year, 1839-40, enriched, as it is, with selections from 
the school committees’ reports. In relation to, this volume, I 
have the declarations of many gentlemen, well qualified to judge, 
that they are unacquainted with any document, in any language, 
which would be so serviceable to our schools, as this ; or one, which 
hereafter, will possess a greater historical interest. The document 
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is large,—larger than I intended it should be,—but as the printing of 
the work went on simultaneously with the making of the selections 
for it, it was impossible to foresee at the beginning, what those selec- 
tions would amount to at the close ; and when that amount was as- 
certained, it was necessarily too Jate for any abridgement. But there 
was an overruling consideration belonging to the subject, viz: that 
the volume could not have been materially reduced in size, without 
being greatly diminished in value. It is also an important fact, that, 
as we have now ascertained the real condition of our schools, their 
errors, and their defects, the necessity of preparing another so volu- 
minous a document, is superseded for the future. 

Very exaggerated statements having gone abroad, last year, res- 
pecting the expense of clerk hire in the department of the Secretary 
of State, on account of assistance rendered, in preparing the Ab- 
stract of 1838-9, (a much smaller volume than the present,) I 
made an arrangement this year, with Mr. Bigelow, the Secretary, 
by which this portion of the work, and all expense for stationery in 
executing it, should be separated from the other expenses of his 
office, in order to show what was justly chargeable under this head. 
The result is, that the whole cost, both of clerk hire and stationery, 
is one hundred and fifty dollars only. 

By the law of 1838, the Secretary of the Board of Education is 
required, annually, to visit each county in the State, ‘* to collect in- 
formation of the condition of the public schools, of the fulfilment of 
the duties of their office by all members of the school committees, 
and of the circumstances of the several school districts in regard to 
all the subjects of teachers, pupils, books, apparatus and methods of 
education.” Another law of the same year, requires school com- 
mittees ‘* annually to make a detailed report of the condition of the 
several public schools in their respective towns, designating particu. 
lar improvements in the methods or means of education, and stating 


such facts or suggestions in relation thereto, as, in their opinion, will 
best promote the interests and increase the usefulness of said schools,’ 
and to transmit a copy of said reports to the department of State. 
These enactments, in connection with the publication, in the Annual 
Abstracts, of selections from those reports, constitute an era in the 
history of the Common Schools of Massachusetts. In no other State 
or country, so far as I am aware, is a train of measures pursued, so 
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simple yet so effective, for diffusing information in regard to the 
schools, as we have now been pursuing in this Commonwealth for 
the last three years. In the first place, an agent is sent into each 
county in the State, to make a diligent and laborious tour of explor- 
ation. The results of his survey are then communicated to the Legisla- 
ture, and by them are sent to every town, to every school commit- 
tee, and to every school district. If these communications contain 
any general principles or suggestions, which are deemed worthy of 
consideration, the school committees and friends of education in 
the respective towns, explain their relevancy, and urge upon their 
fellow-citizens the adoption of practical measures to carry out 
the improvements suggested. ‘The town school committees then 
make a ‘‘ detailed’ report, respecting the condition of the schools in 
their own town, for the double purpose of informing their fellow- 
townsmen, what that condition may be, and of transmitting that in- 
formation to a common centre, where all their reports are col- 
lected. The first object,—that of informing their fellow-towns- 
men,—is accomplished, either by the reading of the report in 
Open town meeting, or by printing it for general distribution 
among the inhabitants ; and, in either case, by filing the original in 
the office of the town clerk, where it will be always open for refer- 
ence. After copies of all the reports have been collected in one 
place, they are carefully examined ; whatever is merely of a local 
and private character is omitted, because it still remains in the ar- 
chives of the town whence it came, for the use of the inhabitants ; 
but whatever is of general and permanent utility, is imbodied in the 
Annual Abstract. And here the scattered rays of light, converged 
to a focus, become a sun. ‘The Abstract is then distributed 
throughout the Commonwealth, and thus each town and each school 
committee, in return for its own contributions, receives back the 
facts, views, suggestions, experience, reasonings, conclusions, of all 
the others in the State. Knowledge which was local, becomes uni- 
versal. Experiments which have failed, are not repeated. New 
methods and arrangements, which are found to work well, are adopt- 
ed, at once, and without the delay or the expense of a first discovery. 
A coincidence of testimony, as to supposed improvements or de- 
ficiences, inspires confidence, and renders it easier to introduce a 
good practice in pursuance of a good theory, or to abolish evils, that 
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plead ancient usage for their continuance. Each committee-man 
and teacher looks upon himself, not as an isolated and solitary in- 
dividual, toiling in an unknown and narrow sphere, but as a member 
of a great company, working for a common end ;—and this con- 
sciousness tends to invigorate each with the strength of all. Towns, 
too, which heretofore have been most indifferent to the cause, 
are aroused by the sight of what others are doing ; and are stimulated 
to exertion, if not by the noble desire of excellence, yet at least, by 
the shame of conspicuous inferiority. 

In various respects, the two last Abstracts are invaluable docu- 
ments. Not only are facts of the greatest importance brought to 
light, but they come with an authority that cannot be, gainsaid nor 
questioned. A host of witnesses, of the greatest intelligence and res- 
pectability, without motive for exaggeration or opportunity for con- 
cert,—witnesses, residing respectively in all parts of the State, and 
whose collective knowledge, therefore, embraces the condition of 
all the schools within it, offer, in these volumes, their well-considered 
testimony respecting one of the most important of all our institutions. 

Alihough, therefore, the first report which I submitted to the 
Board, was mainly occupied with an exposition of the topics discuss- 
ed in these two documents, yet the basis of facts was then so com- 
paratively limited, and the weight of authority in support of them was 
so disproportionate to that which now exists, that I feel justified in 
going, substantially, over the same ground again,—hoping with these 
new materials to give greater clearness and expansion to the views 
there presented. Without the arrogance of supposing that I can 
prepare any thing so pertinent and judicious as many of the commit- 
tees’ reports are, yet it is obvious that some views will be presented 
to one who occupies a central eminence, which would be inevitably 
hidden from those whose position, though it gives them an opportu- 
nity for a clearer and closer inspection within a limited sphere, still 
shuts them out from a comprehensive survey of the entire field -of 
operations. This is my apology for attempting in this report, a pre- 
sentation of the topics, which have already’ been treated of by the 
committees, in so able and admirable a manner. 

_ It would seem desirable to exhibit some general outline of the 
jects proposed, and the principles observed in the preparation of the 
two last Abstracts, before commenting in detail on the various sub- 
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jects they discuss. For this purpose, I must refer the Board to the 
short reports prefixed to them, as the explanations there given, are 
as brief and apposite, as any thing I could now prepare. 


PRINCIPLES ON WHICH SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN SUPPORTED 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, SINCE 1647. 


On inspecting the laws of the Commonwealth, which provide for 
public instruction, two grand features stand conspicuously forth, 
viz: that the benefits of a Common-School education shall be brought 
within the reach of every child in the State, however poor ; and 
that the property of the State shall support a system of schools ade- 
quate to confer this universal education. These provisions are fun- 
damental and organic. ‘They have been in existence from the very 
infancy of the colony,—a period of about two centuries,—during all 
which time, the statute book furnishes no instance of their repeal or 
modification. ‘The mode of administration has been changed, but 
not the original basis of the system. The principles have reigned su- 
preme, throughout, that the property of the citizens, whether it rep- 
resented children or not, should support the schools ; and that all 
children, whether they represented property or not, should possess 
the means of education. 

In regard to the mode of administration, it was not until the year 
1789 that the present district system had any legal existence. Be- 
tween 1768 and 1789, ‘* precincts” or parishes, (which were then 
territorial,) were allowed to maintain schools, by a tax upon the 
parishioners ; but, previous to 1768, the schools were sustained by 
towns acting in their municipal capacity. The law of 1789 recites 
that ‘* whereas, by means of the dispersed situation’’ of the inhabit- 
ants of some towns, ‘* the children and youth cannot be collected 
in any one place for their instruction,” it had become expedient to 
divide the territory of the towns into separate districts ; and it then 
proceeds to empower towns ‘‘to determine and define the limits of 
school districts.” The great majority of the towns in the State 
have since exercised the power which this law conferred, by a geo- 
graphical division of their respective territories, into school districts 5 
so that now, with but three hundred and seven towns in the State, 
we probably have not less than twenty-five hundred school districts. 
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Several towns still manage the schools in their corporate capacity, 
and in some districts there are two or more schools. The number 
of public schools in the State last year, was 3,072. 

Whatever advantages may be realized, or evils averted, by this 
change from the town to the district system, it is certain that the lat- 
ter has been carried to a most injurious extent. The following is a 
tabular view of the winter schools, for the winter of 1839-40, classi- 
fied according to the number of the scholars belonging to them re- 
spectively. It includes 2708 schools only, there being, in regard to 
the others, some imperfection in the returns, which renders their 
classification impracticable : 


Schools not exceeding 10 scholars, . , ‘ 14 
From 10 to 20 ‘. . ‘ . 194 
* = 20t030 “. ° ° » 426 
“  630to 400 . . - 9562 
401050 “. ° ‘ - 479 
“ 50t060 “. ; ‘ - 376 
‘¢ ~60 to 70 oe ° , - 251 
‘¢ 70 to 80 ". ° ; - 153 
“« 80t090 “*. ° : ° S0 
* 90to100 “. , ° ; 43 
*¢ 100 to 200 “. ° ° - 110 
*¢ 200 to 500 “*. ° ‘ : 18 
Over 500i. ° ‘ : ; 2 


The winter schools contained, in the whole, 149,222 scholars ; 
while the summer schools, for the same school year, contained only 
124,345, which is one-sixth less than the winter ; and therefore, on 
an average, the summer schools must have been one-sixth smaller 
than the winter, as represented in the above table. 

Another view of the subject establishes the same result, in re- 
gard to the too minute subdivision of our territory into school 
districts. The number of square miles in the area of Massachusetts 
is 7,500, which is less, on an average, than two and a half square 
miles to a school. Now, if a schoolhouse is situated in the centre 
of a territory of four square miles, (that is, two miles square,) none, 
or but few of the scholars,—such only as live in the corners of the 
square,—would be obliged to travel more than one mile to the 
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school. Were the State, therefore, divided into sections, each of 
which should contain four square miles, it would require, to dot its 
surface all over, less than nineteen hundred schoolhouses, which, in 
parallel rows, in either direction, would not be more than two miles 
apart ;—or, which is the same thing, each schoolhouse would have 
four other schoolhouses within two miles of it. Nineteen hundred 
luminous points, each one shedding its beams through a radius of a 
little more than one mile, would cover the whole surface of the State 
with a flood of light. Instead of nineteen hundred, however, we 
have more than three thousand schools ; but the light which they 
dispense is in the inverse ratio of their number, for the aliment that 
feeds their flame is divided into portions so scanty, that many of 
them emit only a feeble and flickering ray. The mountainous or 
sandy and uninhabited portions of the State, where no schoolhouse 
is wanted, would be a fair offset for the cities and more populous 
places, where they must be more numerous, (the valuation statistics 
showing that more than one quarter of the entire surface of the State 
is unimproved, or unimprovable land ;)—1:making, therefore, all due 
allowance on this account, it is obvious that the number of school- 
houses in the State is fifty per cent. greater than it needs to be, to 
accommodate all the children within it, so far as extent of territory 
or distance of travel to school is concerned. 

Various causes have conspired to produce this result,—some of 
them pardonable, some censurable, all most unfortunate. In laying 
off the town into districts, the committee appointed for the purpose 
would be solicited to make the districts small, in order to supersede 
the necessity of sending far to school ; so that in the original survey 
and location, the chances would preponderate in favor of too minute 
a subdivision. 

During the fifty years, since the enactment of the law, authorizing 
this geographical division of the towns into districts, very many 
cases have occurred, where, on account of the laying out of 
new roads, or the opening of new places of business, the population 
has shifted, and a portion of territory which once contained inhabi- 
tants enough for a school, has been reduced to a sinall number of 
people, while the school and the limits of the school district have 
remained as they were, though the facts which justified their estab- 
lishment have ceased to exist. On the other hand, where a dis- 
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trict, which originally contained only children enough for a single 
school, has, by an accession to its population, outgrown the dimen- 
sions of the schoolhouse, the general course has been to divide the 
territory of the district, and establish two schools in two school- 
houses, instead of preserving the integrity of the district, and separ- 
ating the children into older and younger classes, for different apart- 
ments in the same house. 

Another cause of the dismemberment of districts cannot be too 
severely censured. Where local or neighborhood quarrels have 
arisen, from any cause, amongst the inhabitants of a school district, 
they have often resulted in a division of its territory. In the admin- 
istration and management of a school, many points are presented 
concerning which even judicious and well-disposed men may honestly 
differ ; but when hostile parties are arrayed against each other, and 
a contentious spirit prevails, every passing day furnishes occasions 
for dissension. ‘The district being thrown into a state of civil war- 
fare, one of the most obvious means for a separation of the com- 
batants and the restoration of peace, is a division of the battle-field. 
When the passions of men are excited, their highest privileges are 
readily sacrificed, and this melancholy truth is not without many 
illustrations. Cases have occurred, where those inhabitants of a district, 
who contested the location of a schoolhouse in a given spot, on 
account of its alleged distance from their homes, have prosecuted 
hostilities to a division of the territory, and have then erected a new 
house within a stone’s throw of the very spot, whose remoteness 
from their own residences was before deemed an intolerable griev- 
ance. ‘The more ignorant the people of a district are, and the more 
need they consequently have of the benefits of a school, the more 
likely are they to do themselves this wrong. But the consequences 
are fatal. ‘The power of the district is annihilated. Suppose a dis- 
trict to have $90 to be expended for the wages and board of a 
teacher, and for fuel, during the winter school. If his wages are 
$20 a month, his board $8, and the fuel $2, for the same time, then 
the sum of $90 will sustain the school three months. But if a con- 
tention among the inhabitants results in a division of the district, the 
share of each part is reduced to $45, instead of $90. This sum, at 
the same rates, (even after the expense of erecting another school- 
house has been incurred,) will sustain a school only a month and a 
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half, instead of three months. But the last six weeks of a three 
months’ school, under a good teacher, is worth more than double 
the first six, so that the value of the divided fund is reduced to 
Jess than a fourth part of that of the undivided. Both parties, con- 
queror and conquered, are alike defeated ; for the prize of the con- 
test turns to a shadow the moment it is won. 

Other consequences of this evil are, that it leads to the erection of 
contracted, inadequate schoolhouses ; it stands in the way of all out- 
lays for necessary repairs, and of all appropriations for the purchase 
of furniture, apparatus, libraries, &c., and it gives a new lease of ex- 
istence to all old schoolhouses, however dilapidated or miserable ; 
for notwithstanding their acknowledged inconvenience, discormfort 
and unhealthfulness, the answer, that the district is small and poor 
silences all arguments in favor of a reform. Small districts, too, nat- 
urally desiring to prolong their schools disproportionately to the 
money they draw, are under a constant temptation to employ cheap 
teachers ; and although it is not a universal truth, yet it is a very 
general one, that a cheap and an incompetent teacher are synony- 
mous terms. Good teachers can do better elsewhere, so that the 
districts, which have thus crippled and enervated themselves, must, 
from the necessity of the case, be content with an inferior grade of 
teachers, not one year only, but year after year, and during the whole 
stage of their children’s education. Straitened and impoverished in 
this way, some districts have been driven to the expedient of wholly 
omitting the school for a year, and then of expending the allowance 
of two years, at once. The blessed office of the peace-maker is 
never more worthily exercised than in restoring a contentious school 
district to harmony. 

Another consideration pertaining to this subject is, that there is a 
limit downwards as well as upwards, in regard to the number of schol- 
ars, most eligible for a school. No teacher can do justice to an or- 
dinary district school, of more than fifty scholars, especially if they 
are advanced ones. If he has more, he cannot keep them occupied, 
nor has he time for the necessary oral instruction of the classes. 
Hence the law of March 19, 1829, required that a female assistant 
should be employed in every town or district school in the State, 
which contained fifty scholars on an average, unless the town or dis- 
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trict should, at a meeting regularly called for the purpose, vote to 
dispense with the same. But the number of scholars may be too 
small as well as too great. In most branches, a large class is not only 
taught as easily, but more efficiently than a small one. Numbers are 
a natural stimulus to all the social faculties, and hence they incite to 
greater exertions. As the number of inquisitive learners is increas- 
ed, more questions will be asked in regard to the lessons, and thus 
the subject will be presented in a greater variety of lights. All ex- 
perienced teachers must have observed, that a bright scholar will 
suggest doubts or difficulties, which not only would never have oc- 
curred to a learned man, but would be less likely to occur to him, 
just in proportion to the extent of his learning. Hence the advan- 
tage of numbers in a school ; and if fifty be regarded as the maxi- 
mum, probably forty would be, as the minimum for a Common 
School ; but we have more than twelve hundred below this number. 
The natural consequences, of very small districts, are poverty in the 
purse that supports, and in the spirit which animates them ; and when 
these disastrous and blighting effects do not follow, it is only because the 
powerful tendency to such a result is counteracted by a few energetic 
and indefatigable men, who supply a vigor of will which sustains the 
activity of the system, in defiance of its natural infirmities. In fine, 
it is obvious, that all the strength, which comes from the union and 
concert of numbers is lost, when a town commits the grand error of 
pulverizing its territory and leaving each atom to its own resources. 
Since the law of 1789, it has been optional with the towns, either 
to create districts and to devolve the main part of the administration 
of the schools upon them, or to carry on the system itself, in its cor- 
porate capacity. In a great majority of cases, the former mode has 
been adopted and now prevails ; nor is it probable that it will be, 
hereafter, to any great extent, abandoned in favor of the latter. Yet 
it is an undeniable fact, that the schools are best conducted when 
they are managed by the town and not by districts. Under the town 
system, all the interested as well as the benevolent tendencies favor 
improvement. Each section of the town will contend for a good 
schoolhouse, because the town, and not the district, is to bear the 
expense of building it. A good schoolhouse in one section, will 
supply an argument, on the ground of equality, for good houses in all 
the others. For the same reason, each will demand all suitable and 
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timely repairs, competent teachers, equal supervision, and all the 
other constituents of prosperity in a school. These are obvious 
causes for the incontestible fact, that the town system of administra- 
tion produces the best schools ; and it is a fact which ought to be 
understood, for although the towns in this Commonwealth may not 
be induced to break up the prevalent system, and return to the for- 
mer, yet the natural tendencies of the two systems ought to be known 
in those States which are just entering upon a plan of public instruc- 
tion, and, having no ancient usages to change, can begin with the best. 

What then is the remedy for this undue multiplication of school 
districts ? I answer, the remedy must depend upon the circum- 
stances of each case. Where there are now two or three school 
districts, in a section of country not exceeding four or five square 
miles in area, (equal to two, or a little more than two, miles square ;) 
or when the extreme settled parts of a section of any size, are but 
about one mile, or one mile and a half, from the centre of its popu- 
lation, the remedy is the consolidation of the districts into one, and 
the separation of the older from the younger scholars. If the num- 
ber of children is sufficiently large, three divisions are better than 
two,—the first to contain the scholars below six or seven years of 
age, the second, those between that age and eleven, twelve, or 
thirteen, according to circumstances, and the third, all above. 
Where this has already been done, the advantages are so apparent, 
that no consideration could induce the united districts to revert to 
the old system, by a separation. Where all the small children be- 
longing to two or three schools are brought together, the number of 
those of similar ages and attainments is two or three times as great. 
Instead of calling up the children singly, to teach them the alpha- 
bet, or to read in simple lessons, and devoting but two or three 
minutes to each one, as is commonly done,—all, in the same stage of 
advancement, may be classed together ; and thus the time, so much 
of which is wasted in coming and going, and in beginning and end- 
ing the lessons, and all of which is substantially lost by being broken 
into fragments, becomes sufficient, when its scattered portions are 
united, for a thorough recitation, with the necessary accompaniment 
of oral explanations. This course would promote two great pur- 
poses, economy in time, and efficiency of instruction, and would 
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thereby immeasurably increase both the quantity and the quality of 
the education which the same amount of money could be made to 
yield. 

Another remedy, wherever applicable, is still more advantageous ; 
and when circumstances will permit, it should always supersede the 
former. It consists in the establishment of 


UNION SCHOOLS. 


The ruinous consequences of creating small districts, having been 
communicated to the Board and to the Legislature, in January, 
1838, led to the enactment of the law of April 25, 1838, respecting 
Union Schools. A more remedial and salutary law, in regard to 
this evil, could not have been devised. It authorizes ‘‘ any two or 
more contiguous school districts, in this Commonwealth, to associate 
together and form a Union District, for the purpose of maintaining a 
Union School, to be kept for the benefit of the older children of 
such associated districts, if the inhabitants of each of such districts 
shall, at legal meetings called for that purpose, agree to form such 
union, by a vote of two thirds of the legal voters thereof ;” and it 
gives to such Union District the powers of a body corporate. 

The union system is applicable to all places, where the distance 
from the extremes to the centre of population is too great for the 
younger children to go daily to school, but not too great for the 
older. In such cases, there should be separate houses, two, three, 
or more, where the smaller children can be taught by females, while 
the larger ones should be accommodated at or near the centre of the 
territory. Ordinarily, the existing schoolhouses and the territorial 
limits of the districts, as now laid out, will answer the first purpose, 
while for the Union School some further provision will be necessary. 
The advantages of the Union School may be briefly stated under 
the following heads :—1. Economy of the plan. 2. Management 
and Discipline. 

1. Economy or THE Pian. In the first place, the plan of Union 
Districts commend; itself, on the score of economy, to every man, 
who desires to make a given amount of money accomplish more 


good ; or to derive an equal amount of good from less money. In my 
Report on Schoolhouses, pp. 30, 31, it is arithmetically proved, that, 
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where four districts can be united for this purpose, a given sum of 
money, which now sustains four summer schools, taught by females, 
and four winter schools taught by males, only four months each, 
would, under the proposed arrangement, maintain the four summer 
schools, six months each, and a winter school, eight months, instead 
of four, would give the master $35 a month instead of $25, and 
would still leave in the treasury, an unexpended balance of $20. 
The demonstration, as to the economy of the plan, being there 
wrought out, and open to the inspection of any one who will examine 
it, I leave this topic, with a single statement, illustrative of the 
necessity of adopting some immediate and efficient remedy. In my 
circuit, last autumn, through a part of the State. which I had not 
visited before, I saw six schoolhouses all situated on the same road, 
the extreme ones of which were but a mile and a half apart, and of 
course only three-fourths of a mile from a central point. In these, 
the uniform practice had been to employ six females in summer, and 
six males in winter. And thus, as it regards the winter schools, the 
wages and board of six men had been paid, and fuel for six fires pro- 
vided, when one male principal, who might have received, and been 
worthy of the most liberal salary,—with suitable female assistants, if 
necessary,—might have accomplished ten times the good, at a 
greatly reduced expense. All this was acknowledged as soon as 
pointed out, and assurances of a change gratefully given. How 
great would be the gain, if the spirit of economy, which is often so 
active at the town meeting when the money for schools is granted, 
could be transferred to its expenditure, by a wiser mode of appro- 
priation. 

2. ManacemMent AnD Disciptine. A more trying situation 
to a person of judgment and good feelings cannot well be conceived, 
than that of having the sole charge of a school of sixty, seventy or 
eighty scholars, of all ages, where he is equally exposed to censure 
for the indulgences that endanger good order, and for the discipline ° 
that enforces it. One of the inquiries contained in the circular letter 
to the school committees, in 1838, was respecting the ages of the 
children attending our public schools. By the answers it appeared, 
that in very many places the schools were | attended by scholars of 
all ages, between four years and twenty ; and, in some places, by 
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those between two years and a half and twenty-five ;—and thus the 
general regulations of the school, as ‘to order, stillness and the obser- 
vance of a code of fixed laws, were the same, for infants but just out 
of their cradles, and for men who had been enrolled seven years in 
the militia. Now, nothing can be more obvious, than that the kind 
of government, appropriate and even indispensable, for one portion 
of these scholars, was flagrantly unsuitable for the other. The larger 
scholars, with a liberal recess, can keep their seats and apply their 
minds for three consecutive hours. But to make small children sit, 
both dumb and motionless, for three successive hours, with the ex- 
ception of a brief recess and two short lessons, is an infraction of 
every law which the Creator has impressed upon both body and 
mind. ‘There is but one motive by which this violence to every 
prompting of nature can be committed, and that is an overwhelming, 
stupefying sense of fear. If the world were offered to these child- 
ren, as a reward for this prolonged silence and inaction, they would 
spurn it; the deep instinct of self-preservation alone, is sufficient for 
the purpose. The irreparable injury of making a child sit straight, 
and silent, and motionless, for three continuous hours, with only two 
or three brief respites, cannot be conceived. Its effect upon the 
body is to inflict severe pain, to impair health, to check the free cir- 
culations in the system,—all which leads to dwarfishness ;—and to 
misdirect the action of the vital organs, which leads to deformity. 
In regard to the intellect, it suppresses the activity of every faculty, 
and as it is a universal Jaw, in regard to them all, that they acquire 
strength by exercise and lose tone and vigor by inaction, the inevita- 
ble consequence is, both to diminish the number of things they will 
be competent to do,-and to disable them from doing this limited 
number so well as they otherwise might. In regard to the temper 
and morals, the results are still more deplorable. ‘To command a 
child, whose mind is furnished with no occupation, to sit for a long 
time, silent in regard to speech and dead in regard to motion, when 
every limb and organ aches for activity ;—to set a child down in the 
midst of others, whose very presence acts upon his social nature as 
irresistibly as gravitation acts upon his body, and then to prohibit all 
recognition of, or communication with his fellows, is subjecting him to 
a temptation to disobedience, which it is alike physically and morally 
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impossible he should wholly resist. What observing person, who 
has ever visited a school, where the laws of bodily and mental activity 
were thus violated, has failed to see how keenly the children watch 
the motions of the teacher, how eagerly, the first moment when his 
face is turned from them, or any person or object intervenes to 
screen them from his view, they seize upon the occasion to whisper, 
laugh, chaffer, make grimaces, or do some other thing against the 
known laws of the school. Every clandestine act of this kind culti- 
vates the spirit of deception, trickery and fraud ; it leads to the for- 
_ mation, not of an open and ingenuous, but of a dissembling, wily, 
secretive character. ‘The evil is only aggravated when the teacher 
adopts the practice of looking out, under his eyebrows as it is called, or 
of glancing at them obliquely, or of wheeling suddenly round, in order 
to detect offenders in the act of transgression. Such a course is a 
practical lesson in artifice and stratagem, set by the teacher ; and the 
consequence is, that to entrap on the one side and elude on the other, 
soon becomes a matter of rivalry and competition, between teacher 
and pupils. Probably it is within the recollection of most persons, 
that after the close of some school terms, both teacher and pupils 
have been heard to boast,—the one, how many he had ensnared, the 
others, how often they had escaped ;—thus presenting the spectacle 
of the moral guide of our youth, and the moral subjects of his charge 
boasting of mutual circumvention and disingenuousness. 

Teachers who manage schools with a due observance of those 
laws with which the Creator has pervaded the human system, are 
accustomed, when scholars have become restless and uneasy, to send 
them out to run, or, in some way, to take exercise, until the accumu- 
lation of muscular and nervous energy, which prompted their uneasi- 
ness, is expended. ‘They will then return to the school room to 
sit with composure, or to study with diligence and vigor. 


I have deemed this matter of so much consequence, and have | 


found, in some places, such inveterate, false habits and modes of 
thinking respecting it, that I have desired to fortify my own views 
by those of gentlemen, whose authority none will venture to ques- 
tion. Accordingly, I have obtained the opinions of some of the 
most eminent physicians and physiologists in the State, and have 
selected three from the number to be placed in the appendix. 
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The remedies for these various evils are, the establishment of Union 
Schools, wherever the combined circumstances of territory and pop- 
ulation will allow ;—the consolidation of two or more districts into 
one, where the union system is impracticable ; and where the popu- 
lation is so sparse as to prevent either of these courses, there to 
break in upon the routine of the school, either by confining the 
young children for a less number of hours, or by giving to them two 
recesses, each half day. ‘The health of the body must be preserved, 
because it is the only medium through which the brightest intellect 
and the purest morals can bless the world. 

If it were possible to measure or guage the quantity and quality 
of instruction, which the teacher could give, under the union system, 
compared with that which he can give in a school composed of 
scholars of all ages and in all stages of advancement, no further proof, 
in favor of a classification of the children into divisions of older and 
younger, would be needed. <A teacher well versed in the better 
modes of instruction, which are beginning to be adopted, will, in 
most branches, teach each one of a class of twenty, more, in the 
the same time, than he could teach any one individual of the same 
class. What an accession to his usefulness, that is, to the improve- 
ment of the children, would thus be gained! And is it not an 
unpardonable waste of means, where it can possibly be avoided, to 
employ a man, at $25 or $30 a month, to teach the alphabet, when 
it can be done much better, at half price, by a female teacher ? 

The Union School is found to improve all the schools in the 
constituent districts. The children in the lower schools look up- 
ward to the higher with ambition, and labor more earnestly, that they 
may be prepared to enter it. So far as my knowledge extends, no 
districts which have adopted, could be induced to abandon it. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


It is a subject for universal congratulation, that, when speaking of 
our schoolhouses, emotions of pleasure now begin to mingle with 
those of pain. Before the publication, in 1832, by the American 
Institute of Instruction, of two most valuable papers on this subject, 
—viz. Dr. Alcott’s Prize Essay, and the Lecture of William J. 
Adams, Esq.—there was not to my knowledge, (and I have now 
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been four times over the State, with this subject among the upper- 
most in my mind,) a single public schoolhouse in the Commonwealth, 
which in its general construction, and especially in its interior arrange- 
ments, would now be considered even tolerably good. From that 
time to 1838 and 9, the erection of a schoolhouse became a fact of 
less rare occurrence ; and insome of those which were built, a part of 
the improvements suggested in the excellent productions above refer- 
red to, were adopted. During the year now just passed, more school- 
houses have been erected than for ten years, previous to 1838 ; and 
not only is the number greater, but many of them are admirable 
models of schoolhouse architecture. ‘The examples set by Boston, 
Chelsea, Charlestown, Lowell, Roxbury, Plymouth, Greenfield, are 
worthy of universal imitation. 

The subject of schoolhouse architecture has been so extensively 
discussed, both in former reports, and now in the Abstracts, as to 
preclude the necessity of any detailed reference to it, at the present 
time. ‘The close connection of the schoolhouses with the cheerful- 
ness and health of children, with their symmetry of form and Jength 
of life ; its intimate relation to their habits of order, cleanliness, and 
punctuality ; its powerful influence on intellectual progress, on man- 
ners and temper, and through temper on conduct and character ; its 
prerogative of deciding the question, whether the school shall be a 
place of attraction or repulsion to the young, from the day of their 
earliest associations with it ; its power to further, or to baffle all the 
plans of a good teacher ; and its being the pride or the opprobrium 
of the district where it stands ;—all these considerations have been 
so earnestly and loudly urged, that there can scarcely be an individual 
in the State whose ears they have not reached. There is not a town 
in the State, where some men cannot now be found who compre- 
hend this subject in its great relations to the public good ; and to 
them must be committed the duty of arousing the public mind to an 
active sense of its importance. Academies and private schools, 
which are sustained by a few individuals, are, almost without excep- 
tion, kept in comfortable, well-arranged and attractive buildings. 
Why is it, that the whole public is so much less able than a part of 
it, to maintain decent and respectable places for education? Why 
should private dwellings, churches, courthouses, markets, or even 
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jails and prisons be superior, in some of the most important desid- 
erata of a residence, to the public schoolhouse? Certainly, a for- 
eigner, in travelling over our territory, would find a surer augury of 
the perpetuity, or the downfall of our institutions, in the appearance 
of our schoolhouses, than in all else within the range of his observa- 
tion. Forts, arsenals, garrisons, armies, navies, are means of security 
and defence, which were invented in half-civilized times and in feudal 
or despotic countries ; but schoolhouses are the Republican line of 
fortifications, and if they are dismantled and dilapidated, ignorance and 
vice will pour in their legions through every breach. 

Before leaving this subject, however, it is necessary to point out 
one evil which a little precaution will abundantly remedy. I refer to 
the bad repair of schoolhouses. A schoolhouse may be tolerable in 
its general construction and appearance, and yet be wretched and 
perilous, from wanting a few panes of glass in the windows, a hinge 
or panel for the door, plaster for the ceiling, a few feet of good stove 
pipe, or some similar reparation. It is a sad commentary on the 
character of the people, when a schoolhouse, surrounded by elegant 
mansions, is suffered to remain out of repair. A pane of glass will 
occasionally be broken, and the expedient of supplying its place, 
temporarily, with a hat or a coat, may be necessary ; but a wooden 
substitute, well fastened.in, argues premeditated neglect. These 
mischiefs often arise, because the prudential committee, whose duty 
it is to put and to keep the schoolhouse in good condition, has no 
district funds, in his hands, for that purpose, and he dislikes to run 
the district into debt to any third person, or to assume the expense 
himself, and thereby become its creditor. The district neglects to 
levy a tax, because the amount immediately required may be but 
three or four dollars,—perhaps only as many shillings, and because 
the expenses of assessment and collection will exceed the sum 
needed ; and thus the evil continues, although each individual suffers 
more than the whole cost of the remedy. One district, last winter, 
had the sum of $73 to expend for its winter school. A panel was 
gone from the schoolhouse door, which a few shillings would have 
replaced, but there were no funds, and the consequence was that it 
cost $23 out of the seventy-three for fuel, while the remaining fifty 
dollars was expended for wages and board. Such enormous waste- 
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fulness is probably without a parallel, but any condition of things 
which permits it, should be immediately changed. It ought to be 
universally understood, that the prudential committee of a district 
carries an unlimited credit with him, as well for repairing, as for pro- 
viding a schoolhouse ;—nay, that he is liable to indictment, if he 
neglects, in the language of the law, to ‘‘ provide a suitable place for 
the school.’’ But as it is always more agreeable to the agent to 
receive all requisite pecuniary means from his principal, the district 
ought always to keep a little money on hand, to be drawn upon, 
when necessary, by the prudential committee ; or it should pass a 
vote, authorizing him to borrow sums sufficient to meet all exigencies, 
and then grant an occasional tax for their payment. In most cases, 
a tax of forty, or even thirty dollars, would provide for all contingen- 
cies for some time. Being granted and certified, the tax might be 
assessed and collected with the town taxes. One grant, in half a 
dozen or more years, would probably be sufficient ; there would 
always be money on hand, and thus the mischiefs of delay, and the 
expense of separate levies for small sums, would both be avoided. 
There is one other obstacle in the way of having a good school- 
house, which, indeed, but seldom exists, but when it does exist, it 
is a very serious one, and at present, incapable of removal. It has 
happened several times within the last three years, that when a dis- 
trict very much needed a new house, and was ready to erect one, no 
site could be obtained for the purpose. ‘The owner of a large farm, 
occupying the centre of the district, being opposed to the erection 
of a new house, either because he had no children to be benefited 
by the school, or could educate his own at a private one, or was 
averse to paying his share of the tax, has utterly refused to convey a 
piece of land for the house to stand on, or has demanded a price so 
exorbitant as to make a purchase by the district impossible. In 
these cases, I have been asked how it happens, that when a private 
citizen or a corporation wishes to erect a mill for spinning cotton or 
wool, or sawing timber, or grinding corn or bark, or making nails ; 
or when land is wanted for a turnpike or a railroad ;—how it hap- 
pens, that a man’s tillage land, his orchard or his garden, may be 
taken, or even his house cut down or removed, and his whole farm 
appropriated, but when a district wants but a single half acre of land 
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to be consecrated to the culture of the rising generation, it cannot be 
had. My answer has been, that in regard to the more material and 
corporeal interests of manufactures and thoroughfares, the Legislature 
has: been importuned to act, and has provided by statute for a com- 
pulsory transfer of a man’s estate, at a price fixed by a third party ;— 
but that, in regard to the spiritual and moral interests of our youth, 
no such application to them has ever been made, nor has any public 
opinion as yet existed, which would give to such an application a 
prospect of success. 


INEFFICIENCY AND UNPRODUCTIVENESS OF EXPENDITURE, 
FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The theory of Public Instruction, in this Commonwealth, as de- 
duced from the statute book, and as it generally exists in the minds 
of the people, assorts or distributes that instruction, under two heads ; 
—first, that of the Incorporated Academy, and second, that of the 
Common School. The general sphere or office of the incorporated 
academy is to prepare students for college, or to give to them such 
specific instruction in advanced studies, as qualifies for some depart- 


‘ment of educated labor. But the institutions for common education 


have a wider,—a universal, sphere of action. They are designed, 
like the common blessings of heaven, to encompass all ;—so that 
every child that is born amongst us, shall as truly be said to be born 
into a world of intellectual and moral, as into a world of natural 
light ;—not a world where a few splendid beams fall upon a few 
favored eyes, while others are involved in darkness, but where a 
broad expanse of light spreads over and glows around all. Our the- 
ory of education proceeds upon the supposition, that every child will 
have too many duties to perform in after-life, not to begin to prepare 
for them, even before he has any conception what they are to be ; 
and that he will have too many dangers and temptations to encounter 
and to repel, not to begin to provide against them, even before he is - 
apprized that they lie in ambush about his path. For these grand 
purposes the Common School was established, whose very name 
proclaims its eulogy. Kes. 

The average number of students in the incorporated academies, in 
the school year 1838-9, was 3,599 ;—in the year 1839-40, it was 
3,701. It is gratifying to witness this ingrease. It shows,—what 
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indeed could not have been doubted beforehand,—that whatever ad- 
vances the prosperity of the Common Schools, will advance that of 
all the higher institutions of learning. The sum paid for tuition, last 
year, in the incorporated academies, was $57,455 59, or between 
fifteen and sixteen dollars apiece for the students. 

During the same year, the number of children in the State be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen years, was 179,268, or, in round 
numbers, one hundred and eighty thousand, and the expense for ed- 
ucation in Common-School studies, was $715,335 44. I propose 
hereafter, to show what proportion of this sum of money was lost by 
the permanent absences of the children from the schools, or their 
irregular attendance upon them. My present purpose is to demon 
strate the prodigious loss, which all portions of the community have 
suffered from the inefficient and unproductive manner, in which this 
ample sum has been expended. 

Of this $718,335 44, expended for instruction in Common-School 
studies, the sum of $477,221 24 was expended inthe public schools, 
and the balance, viz. $241,114 20, in private schools, select 
schools, high schools, unincorporated academies, schools kept to 
prolong Common Schools, &c., all of which may be classed under 
the general head of private schools. ‘The average length of the 
public schools was seven months and ten days, and of the private 
schools, six months and ten days. ‘The average wages of male 
teachers, in all the public schools in the State, was $33 08, and of 
the female teachers, for the same schools, $12 75, per month. 
Now, had the above-stated amount of money, ($718,335 44,) which 
was expended for instruction in Common-School studies, but which, 
being divided into two funds, was sufficient to keep the public 
schools only seven months and ten days, on an average, and the 
private schools, only six months and ten days on, an average,—had 
this sum been united in one fund, and appropriated for the support of 
the public schools, it would have sustained them more than eleven 
months each ;—that is, for a longer portion of the year than it would 
generally be thought desirable to have our schools kept. This presents 
the astounding fact of a direct loss of nearly four months’ schooling, 
to all the children in the State, in consequence of a division of the 
fund, to support two classes of schools, the public and the private, 
instead of concentrating its energies upon one. Even if the aggre- 
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gate of eight thousand three hundred and twenty-four months,— 
which is the amount of time, during which all the private schools, 
select schools, &c., were kept,—were averaged upon the public 
schools, and added to the length of their term, it would lengthen 
them only to ten months, instead of eleven ; and hence, even in that 
case, a month would be lost for each of the three thousand and sey- 
enty-two schools in the State. 

Again, without this division of the fund, expended for instruction 
in Common-School studies, the public schools might all have been 
continued for ten months of the year, and the wages of all the teach- 
ers in them advanced more than ten per cent., without appropriating 
an additional dollar of money for the purpose. What a vast gain 
would accrue from such an enlightened change in our policy ;— 
schools prolonged nearly three months in the year, such liberal com- 
pensation given that all teachers could afford to prepare themselves 
better for their arduous and responsible duties, more talented persons 
engaging in the service, and an inducement held out to all to continue 
in the employment for a longer term. 

In this computation it is only assumed, that if the whole fund were 
expended for public schools, the amount contributed for board and 
fuel would be in the same ratio to the whole sum that it now is. It 
undoubtedly would be greater. 

Of this whole class of schools, which [ have included in the 
generic term, private schools, it is difficult to speak in a manner not 
liable to misconstruction. But entertaining no unfriendly feelings 
towards any class of persons connected with them, whether as teach- 
ers or patrons ; never having cast, and intending never to cast any 
imputations upon their motives ; and feeling, moreover, that it is im- 
possible fairly to discuss the great interests of Public Education, and 
Jeave this important branch of it unnoticed, I shall throw myself upon 
their candor, while I endeavor to show, that a dedication of all our 
means to one object, and a united and fraternal ccdperation in pro- 
moting it, would confer a vastly greater amount of good upon each 


one of the whole, than any of them now enjoys ; and that an end so 
desirable can be accomplished at a diminished expense. 

In the first place, however, I would remark, that it is due to many 
of those who sustain the system of private schools, to say, that they 
have been diiven into its adoption, by the imperfect character of the 
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public schools. If a parent, who feels,—as every one worthy to 
be a parent does feel,—an obligation upon himself, authoritative as a 
command from heaven, to give to his children a good education, 
and who, therefore, is resolved, in the last resort, to make any sacri- 
fice for the object ;—if he cannot command that education in the 
district where he belongs ; if the school term is short; if from the 
low rate of compensation given, a perpetual succession of young and 
inexperienced teachers, are employed ; if the schoolhouse is in such 
a condition as to put the health of his children in daily jeopardy ;— 
then, after he has made earnest and persevering efforts to obtain, at 
least, a safe schoolhouse, a suitable length of term, and a competent 
instructer, and such efforts have proved unavailing; so far is that 
parent from being blameworthy for securing a safer house, a longer 
term, and a better teacher, that if he did not do it, the voice of the 
community would unite with that of his own conscience in condemn- 
ing his neglect. The necessity, however, of providing a private 
school for his children, in no case supersedes the obligation of laboring 
to elevate the public school, until the private one shall be no longer 
needful. And so of those who wish to dedicate their talents to the 
honorable profession of teaching. If they can command only short 
terms and scanty wages in the public service, they are free to seek 
employment elsewhere, for on no principle of justice can the public 
demand from them gratuitous labor. ‘These concessions being made, 
may not a candid and impartial attention to the relation in which these 
schools stand to the great cause of free, public, Common-School 
instruction, be now expected ? 

All private schools are naturally divided into two classes, the first 
of which consists of 


SCHOOLS KEPT TO PROLONG COMMON SCHOOLS. 


There is a custom in many districts, after the money appropriated 
to the support of the public schools is expended, for a few of the 
inhabitants most interested in education, to propose a few weeks’ 
continuance of the school, at private expense. A subscription pa- 
per is circulated through the district, parents set down the number of 
children they will send, and, at the close of the school, the expense 


of sustaining it, (with the exception of the schoolhouse, which is — 


occupied, rent-free,) is assessed upon them, according to the num- 
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ber of the children sent. Such schools are universally known in 
Massachusetts by the name of ‘* Schools kept to prolong Common 
Schools.” The same person who taught the public school is 
employed ; the course of studies is the same, and the compensation 
of the teacher is generally the same. ‘The difference is, that the ex- 
pense is borne by persons of competent property who have chil- 
dren, while the wealthy who have no children, pay nothing, and the 
children of the poor who most need the benefits of the school, are 
kept at home, because of their parents’ poverty. Here the ques- 
tion naturally arises, what is gained by such a course ? Every one 
must see the loss, in the deprivation of a part of the children of the 
greatest of all benefits ; but where is the compensatory gain? Sup- 
pose a town raises the sum of $1,200 for its public schools ;— 
suppose this sum sufficient to keep a school in each of its districts, 
six months, including both summer and winter terms ; and further, 
that the districts, respectively, not satisfied with so short a school, 
desire to prolong it to seven months and a half; (I take this term of 
time, because it is very near the average length of the schools, last 
year.) ‘his would be an addition of six weeks to the length of the 
public schools ; and this addition being equal to one quarter of six 
months, will, of course, cost one quarter of $1,200, i. e., $300, 
so that the aggregate paid in the town, both for the public schools 
and the schools kept to prolong them, would be $1,500. Now, 
wherein is any thing gained, by obtaining schools, for seven monthis 
and a half, in this way, over what would be realized, should the 
town grant the $1,500, in the first instance ? This only is gained ;— 
suppose there are eight districts in the town, then there are eight 
subscriptions to be filled up, by a canvass of the eight districts ; and 
eight assessments are to be made and collected. ‘There is no pru- 
dential committee man to look afier the condition of the schoolhouse; 
and difficulties not unfrequently arise in relation to injuries done to 
it, while the private school is keeping. The school has no title to 
be visited, and is not visited, by the town committee. The expense 
being paid by those who send, it is a departure from the great princi- 
ple that the property of the State is bound to provide a good Com- 
mon-School education for every child in the State. But the para- 
mount vice of the measure,—that which renders all others insignifi- 
cant in the comparison,—is, that the children of the poor do not 
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attend the school. Those who have little property get little educa- 
tion ; for when the advantages of a private school are offered to a 
poor man, the question whether he shall send his children to it, is a 
question to be settled by reference to his property ; but when the 
advantages of a public school are offered to the same man, the 
question, whether he shall send to it, is settled by the value he 
attaches to their education ; and the probabilities are, that these ques- 
tions will, almost invariably, receive opposite answers. The evil 
re-acts, also, upon those who seemed to be exempted from it. At 
the opening of the next school term, the children of the poor are 
turned in upon the school ; and, by their relative backwardness, they 
hang as a clog upon the feet of the advanced scholars. 

There is one advantage, however, belonging to this course of 
proceeding, which, in an impartial comparison of merits and defects, 
ought not to be overlooked. It affords to the district an opportu- 
nity to prolong the school, when the teacher happens to give good 
satisfaction ; or to close it, with the expenditure of the public money, 
when he does not. But this is very far from being a compensation 
for the evils referred to, to say nothing of the temptation which it 
sets before the teacher, to cultivate, by an unequal attention to their 
children, the good will of a few families, whose favor may be most 
likely to ensure a continuance of the school. 

As to that large class of towns, then, which are in the habit of 
supplying the deficiency in the length of the public schools, by a 
contribution for this kind of private ones, it is respectfully suggested, 
whether a true economy of time, trouble and expense, the advantages 
of a better supervision of the schools, and the more equal and diffu- 
sive benefits of education, do not alike counsel them to add to 
the customary amount of the town’s appropriation, a sum equal 
to what is now expended for prolonging the Common Schools. 
When the town will not increase its appropriation to this amount, 
then, to prolong the Common Schools is, on the whole, undoubtedly 
better, than to suffer under the stinted term, which the public money 
will sustain ;—especially is this so, if the praiseworthy and benevo- 
lent course, adopted by some districts, is followed, viz., that of 
opening the school to all the children in the district, whether their 
parents contribute to its support or not. 
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SELECT SCHOOLS, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, &c. 


Under this head are included all the kinds of schools, which fall 
below the grade of those incorporated academies, whose design it is 
to prepare pupils for the college, or for some of the departments of 
educated labor. This class of schools teach the same branches 
which are taught, or should be taught, in the Common School ; and, 
on the part of those who sustain them, they are, to a very great ex- 
tent, truly.and professedly, substitutes for what the Common School 
ought to be. Their ordinary expense is six or eight times as great 
as that of an equally good Common School would be, if the two 
funds were united. But having, in my First Annual Report, ex- 
plained, in some detail, the unfavorable influence, which this class of 
schools exerts upon the free ones, I will not go over that ground 
again, except in a very summary manner. It was there shown that 
the natural effect of this class of schools was to enhance the cost of 
education, without improving its quality ; to give the teachers a 
higher tuition fee, for each scholar, but to add nothing to the amount 
which, under a better system, they would obtain from the public ; 
to withdraw, from the public schools, some of the best scholars, 
and therefore to Jeave the rest without the benefit of their example, 
and, with the children, to withdraw, also, the guardian care and watch- 
fulness of some of the most intelligent men in the district. It was 
further shown, that these schools, having supplied their patrons with 
means for educating their own children, adequate to their wants, they 
took away all motive to increase the town’s appropriation, if they 
did not cause a positive reduction of it; and that, as in most coun- 
try districts, there were no surplus intelligence and public spirit that 
could be spared from the cause of public education, the transfer of 
the sympathies and interest of a considerable number of the most 
intelligent citizens left the Common School to languish ; or, what is 
infinitely worse, to acquire, through neglect, a pernicious efficiency 
in the formation of bad habits and character. 

It is now three years since these views were expressed ; and after 
the most attentive observation and reflection during the intervening 
time, the only modification of them I would make, would be to set 
forth in a more earnest and impressive manner, the disastrous effects 
of this division of the fund, and this sundering of the unity of interests, 
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which should be kept forever one and indissoluble, and consecrated 
to the promotion of a commoncause. As before stated, could these 
two funds be united, our school terms might be prolonged to the period 
of ten months in a year, and all the teachers receive an addition of more 
than ten per cent. to their wages, without the appropriation of an addi- 
tional dollar. Other consequences which would necessarily flow 
from such a union of resources and concert of action would be, that 
the best of the private school teachers would be transferred to the 
public schools ; in many cases, the convenient and even elegant 
houses, which have been prepared for the private schools would be 
purchased by the districts, and thus the stigma of their own forlorn 
and wretched buildings be taken away ;—for it is as certain, as that 
the shadow attends the substance, that on entering a handsome vil- 
Jage in almost any part of the State, and seeing a small, low-roofed, 
dilapidated, weather-beaten schoolhouse, obtruding itself from the 
corner of some street, or surrounded by noisy workshops, there 
will be found in that village one or more flourishing private schools, 
kept in commodious and elegant houses. 

‘Taking the whole number in the State, of the class of schools 
generally called private, they average less than twenty-two 
scholars apiece. This number is obviously too small for economy, 
or for realizing the full benefits which the social feelings of fellow- 
pupils may exert upon them. When the teacher depends upon the 
school for his support, and the school is so small, he must be a 
highly conscientious man, to incur the risk of losing any portion of 
his pupils by thwarting their wishes in regard to the course of study, 
by enforcing thoroughness in the less attractive branches, or by such 
checks as are often necessary for the restraint of youthful impulses. 

It is a matter of great curiosity to observe the workings of con- 


flicting motives, in the same town, on the subject of its expendi-' 


tures for the schools ;—the motive of economy, limiting the amount 
of the town grants, and the motive of liberality for extending the 
schools. The latter strives to palliate the consequences of the for- 
mer. And it will often be found that a majority of the inhabitants 
of a town will vote against a proposed increase in its appropriations, 
and then, the same year, a large majority in the same town will give, 
by private contribution, three or four times the amount of the pro- 
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posed increase in order to make up the deficiency in the town’s 
grant. In the county of Barnstable, for instance, the practice exten- 
sively prevails, after the town has made its annual appropriations, for 
the districts to call meetings and to decide by a major vote, that the 
school shall be kept a given number of months, irrespective of the 
distribut've share they are to receive from the town. When the 
school commences, the teacher is directed to keep an exact account 
of the attendance of each scholar during the term. At the close of 
the school, the expense of it is ascertained ; the district’s share of 
the town money is first applied to defray that expense, and the resi- 
due is assessed upon the parents and guardians of the scholars, 
according to the amount of their attendance. This proceeding is 
known by the name of ** mizing the money.”? Although this is done 
by the district, without any shadow of legal authority, yet it has been 
generally acquiesced in ;—the desire of a longer school prevailing 
over the question of strict, legal right. In some few instances, indi- 
viduals have declined to contribute for prolonging the school,—pro- 
posing to take their children from it, after the town’s money should 
be expended. But to defeat this purpose, the district, in some cases, 
has voted that the school be kept from public and from private 
money, in alternate weeks or fortnights ; that is, the first week or 
fortnight from the public money, the second from the private, the 
third from the public again, and so on. This would virtually com- 
pel all to come into the plan of ratable contribution, because such an 
intermitting attendance,—one week in and the next week out,— 
would be nearly valueless. In some cases, all the children have 
been allowed to attend the school, and the tax has been remitted in 
regard to the poor; and thus a spirit of generosity has done much 
to remedy the inherent defects of the system ; and the principle, that 
the property shall support the school, has been reverted to, in substance, 
after Il the trouble of departing from it, in form, has been incurred. 
In point of policy, the mode of mixing the money seems even less 
exceptionable, than the one which is more generally adopted, in 
other parts of the State ; viz. that of the town’s voting an inadequate 
sum, and then for a few persons to take their children from the 
public schools and establish a private one for their sole benefit ; or 
for the leading inhabitants of the districts to prolong the Common 
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school, at their individual expense. It is gratifying to find, that not- 
withstanding the great amount of money expended, last year, in the 
county of Barnstable, for private schools, compared with the sum 
raised for the public ones, yet that a majority of all the towns in that 
county, materially increased their appropriations over those of the pre- 
ceding year ; and thus, that they are adopting the most effectual of 
all methods for an ultimate remedy. And, however paradoxical it 
may seem, it is still true, that a gradual enlargement of the town ap- 
propriations, from year to year, is the only way to diminish the aggre- 
gate of expenses for education in Common-School studies ; and the 
more rapidly the increase is made, the greater will be the saving in the 
whole expense. Each additional hundred dollars, raised by the town 
for public schools, will save two or three hundred in the expense for 
private ones, besides drawing after it the consequences of higher com- 
pensation for teachers, longer school terms, greater intelligence in the 
general administration of the system and more zeal for the advancement 
of the scholars. An enlargement of the town appropriations, there- 
fore, is alike dictated by policy and economy. 

The prostration of the energies of our school system, by this divi- 
sion of the funds expended to sustain it, is not the only evil which 
that division causes. It tends strongly to a perversion of the social 
feelings of the children,—to envy on the one side, and to an assump- 
tion of superiority on the other. We may moralize to children, for- 
ever, upon the duty of doing to others, as they would be done by ; 
and also, (which is within the equitable interpretation of the same di- 
vine law,) upon the duty of feeling towards others as they would 
have others feel towards them ;—or upon the duty of each one’s 
esteeming others better than himself ; but if they are sent forth at the 
same hour, and pass along the same streets, to enter houses of in- 
struction almost as different from each other as the squalid wigwam of 
the savage from the elegant mansions of the civilized, it is impossible, 
while human nature remains as it is, that feelings of alienation, of dis- 
tance and discord, should not spring up and choke out their social af- 
fections. An enemy is among them sowing tares,—not in the night, 
but in the open day ; not while the parents are asleep, for it is the pa- 
rents themselves who scatter the seed. ‘The social and dissocial 
feelings of children are, to a very great extent, the natural growth of 
the circumstances in which they are placed ; and therefore it is, that 
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the circumstances, as far as possible, must be sought or avoided, out 
of which proper or improper feelings naturally emanate ;—and they are 
responsible for the result, who determine the circumstances. 

The whole number of scholars attending the private schools of all 
kinds, last year, was less than thirty thousand ; that is, less than one- 
sixth part of the whole number of children in the State, between the 
ages of four and sixteen years. Amongst whom are these thirty 
thousand children destined to live, when they pass from minority to 
manhood? Is not this one-sixth to receive good or suffer evil from 
social institutions, which the other five-sixths will mould according to 
their own will ? Are they not to depend, not only for social consid- 
eration and public favor, but also, to a great extent, for the security 
of person and property and reputation, on the feelings of the commu- 
nity towards them ? And is it not, therefore, the clearest policy,,as 
well as the highest duty, to establish such relations among all the chil- 
dren, as will prepare them for their common destiny when men ? 
Besides, it is impossible to inflict any other’so great an intellectual 
injury upon a child, as to inspire him with the pride of a superiority 
which is merely accidental ;—and the result is the same, whether that 
pride be inspired, by direct inculcation, or by surrounding him with 
circumstances which naturally excite it. Personal exertion is the 
only unfailing resource, upon which he can draw. ‘Take away every 
thing else, but leave the spirit that prompts to exertion, and you leave 
the means of the highest worldly prosperity and honors. Take this 
spirit away, and he is impoverished, though left in possession of every 
adventitious good. The idea of superiority, derived from the casual 
and accidental distinctions of wealth, or parentage, or rank, seems to 
take away the necessity of personal exertion, and thus it destroys the 
sources of greatness ; and men of wealth, of rank and of conspicuous 
standing in society from whatsoever cause, must reconcile themselves 
to see their children become inferior men, and fall into inferior posi- 
tions in society, notwithstanding all the labor and cost bestowed upon 
them, until they will provide for those children some antidote against 
thinking themselves superior to their fellows, on any grounds but those 
of the power and the will to do good. All children, born to what is 
commonly called a better fortune, so far from having their attention 
turned to that fact, need the strongest motives to counteract its influ- 
ence. 
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These views bear directly upon the subject of private schools, 
especially in our country towns and villages ; and that they are begin- 
ning to be adopted, and, to some extent, acted upon, the statistics 
of the last Abstract give gratifying evidence. In the school year, 
1838—9, the expense of tuition in this class of schools amounted to 
270,462 80; in the year 1839-40, it fell to 241,114 20. A falling 
off of $30,000 in this item, in a single ycar, while the amount of ap- 
propriations by the towns was simultaneously increased, an equal sum, 
is a fact for which I can assign no cause but the prevalence of a 
sounder public opinion on the expediency of bringing all the children, 
for their own sakes, to the same starting-post, to commence together, 
the journey of life. 

At the same time, not only the number of students as before stated, 
but the amount paid for tuition, in the incorporated academies, have 
substantially increased. No person, having any knowledge of the re- 
lation of cause and effect, as applicable to this subject, has ever doubt- 
ed, that an improvement in the condition of the Common Schools, 
while it would concentrate the intelligence of the community upon 
them, and draw over, by the offer of higher compensation, the best 
professional, private teachers, to the public service, would also, as a 
natural consequence, promote the prosperity of those institutions, 
which really occupy the place, and give the instruction appropriate to 
academies, and are not mere district schools, under a corporate name, 
and governed by boards of trustees, instead of a prudential committee. 


TEACHERS. 

Nothing but an imperative sense of duty could induce me to ap- 
proach this most difficult subject ; because, to speak of the necessity of 
higher qualifications, in any department of business, may always be con- 
strued into an intentional disparagement of those who administer it. 
This would often be unjust. It would be especially so, in regard to the 
subject of education. If the idea of the immense power of education 
over individual and social welfare, and of its absolute and unconditional 
necessity, under political institutions like ours ;—if this grand idea be 
not a new one, amongst us ; still, the extent to which it is now em- 
braced, and the depth of conviction with which it is now held, are 
new. None can deny that these views are now seen with a clearness 
and prevail to an extent, never known before ; and with the preva- 
lence of such views, it is natural and inevitable that a sudden rise 
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should take place in the acknowledged standard of fitness for agents, 
appointed to carry on the great work. But a preparation for the 
office of teacher requires both labor and time. Hence there must be 
an interval between a knowledge of the want which leads to the de- 
mand, and the preparation by which that demand is supplied. It is 
this very juncture, which we have now reached. ‘To make known 
these new demands, and to point out the particulars in which the im- 
provements are to consist, implies therefore, no special disparage- 
ment ; or, if it does, it disparages the intelligence of those who, here- 
tofore, were ignorant of the want, as much as it does the qualifications 
of those, who satisfied that want. What was the object, which led the 
founders of that most useful association, the American Institute of 
Instruction, ten years ago, to combine their exertions, and annually, 
since, to expend money, time and talent ;—what has been the object 
of recent legislative action, not only in this State, but in more than 
half the free States in the Union, but an improvement in the system 
of education ?>—and for this purpose, the qualifications of teachers 
hold a place, second in importance to none. It can, therefore, only 
be from the instigation of a perverse and sinister mind, that any one 
would even whisper into the ears of teachers, that the call now made 
for higher qualifications, however loud or often repeated it may be, is 
to be construed in derogation of their past character or usefulness. 

I believe there is scarcely a single instance, in the reports, where 
the school committee speak with universal commendation of the suc- 
cess of the teachers, they have approved. The praise they bestow is 
qualified by exceptions. Some schools are said to have made great pro- 
gress in a single branch, as in grammar or reading, but to be de- 
ficient in other branches ; in other schools, the older scholars have 
done well, while the younger have been stationary, or retrograde ;— 
and thus it is alleged that the teachers are deficient, either in, regard to 
their literary qualifications, or in their power of inspiring scholars of all 
ages with the love of study. In other cases, it is lamented, that, 
notwithstanding all the labor and expense bestowed upon the school, 
the scholars should have been both intellectually and morally injured ; 
and it is, indeed, hard, that a community should be taxed to pay for 
having the minds of their children darkened or perverted.* 


* Mention is often made of candidates being such “ as will just anawer the 
law,” “ as will just pass ;” “as are qualified to instruct in a particular district,” 
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In some children there is, undoubtedly, a remediless incapacity, 
the removal of which by the teacher would imply, not the power to 
improve, but the power to create ; but this is never true of all the chil- 
dren in a district, and, therefore, where the whole school fails to ad- 
vance, the teacher ought not to look abroad or out of himself, for the 
cause of so great a misfortune. 


FemaLe Teacuers. It is gratifying to observe that a change is 
rapidly taking place, beth in public sentiment and action, in regard to 
the employment of female teachers. ‘The number of male teachers, 
in all the summer and winter schools, for the last year, was thirty- 
three less than for the year preceding, while the number of females 
was one hundred and three more. That females are incomparably 
better teachers for young children than males, cannot admit of a doubt. 
Their manners are more mild and gentle, and hence more in conso- 
nance with the tenderness of childhood. They are endowed by na- 
ture with stronger parental impulses, and this makes the society of 
children delightful, and turns duty into pleasure. ‘Their minds are 
less withdrawn from their employment, by the active scenes of life ; 
and they afe less intent and scheming for future honors or emolu- 
ments. As a class, they never look forward, as young men almost 
invariably do, to a period of legal emancipation from parental control, 
when they are to break away from the domestic circle and go abroad 
into the world, to build up a fortune for themselves ; and hence, the 
sphere of hope and of effort is narrower, and the whole forces of the 
mind are more readily concentrated upon present duties. ‘They are 
also of purer morals. In the most common and notorious vices of 
the age, profanity, intemperance, fraud, &c., there are twenty men 
to one woman ; and although as life advances, the comparison grows 
more and more unfavorable to the male sex, yet the beginnings of 
vice are early, even when their developments are late ;—on this ac- 


&c., &c. Now, as such a vast latitude of construction may be given to the 
word “ qualification,”—as the word may include so much, or so little, accord- 
ing to the expounder,—the danger is, that when the pressure is all in favor 
of approval, the errors will all fall on that side, that the candidate will be 
approved, and, as a consequence, the children will suffer. In one report the 
comunittee say, “ we have had better luck with the female teachers than with 
the male,” as though it were a matter left to “luck,” what intellectual and 
moral guides, the rising generation should have. 
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count, therefore, females are infinitely more fit than males to be the 
guides and exemplars of young children. 

Females are beginning to be employed, to a considerable extent, 
in the winter schools. This practice is highly commended, in some 
of the committees’ reports ; it is strongly discountenanced in others. 
With deference to those who hold these opposite opinions, I take 
the liberty to suggest, that no uniform rule can be laid down on the 
subject. A sound discretion must be exercised, and each case 
decided upon its own merits. In very few instances, if in any, 
would it be prudent to employ a young female, for her first term, in 
a winter schoo]. ‘To meet the greater difficulties of such a school, 
there should be, at least, the preparation of experience. So, where 
the quiet and harmony of the school are endangered by large and 
turbulent boys, the power of a sterner voice, and of a firmer hand 
may be necessary to overawe an insurrectionary spirit. Yet even 
this class of cases is the subject of discrimination. Sometimes, 
from false notions of honor and pride, boys would be spurred on to 
disobedience and open rebellion against the authority of a master, 
while their generous sentiments would be touched with a feeling of 
chivalry towards a female ; they would therefore respect a request 
from a mistress, though they would spurn a command from a mas- 
ter. But, if a dissension pervades the district on any subject in the 
remotest degree connected with the school, it can hardly ever be 
safe to place a female between the contending parties. Her influ- 
ence is of a moral character; it flourishes amid peace and union,— 
consisting more in the persuasion that wins, than in the power which 
overrules. But when the teacher has experience, when the district is 
harmonious, and will frown into silence the slightest whisper of mutiny 
from the scholars, then a female will keep quite as good a school as a 
man, at two-thirds of the expense, and will transfuse into the minds 
of her pupils, purer elements, both of conduct and character, which 
will extend their refining and humanizing influences far outward into 
society, and far onward into futurity. Some of the finest schools in 
the State are the result of this happy combination of circumstances. 

In regard to teachers, generally, the reports of the town commit- 
tees abound with admonitions to the prudential committees, and with 
advice to the districts to employ none but those who are good. 
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Some districts are charged with delay in choosing the prudential 
committee ; and again and again, throughout the whole body of the 
reports, the prudential committee are exhorted to be on the alert in 
their inquiries, and to secure teachers in season ; because, as it is 
alleged, if the committees delay, the good teachers are all preén- 
gaged, and the districts must pay the penalty of remissness, by 
accepting such as can be found, at a late hour, and in such haste, as 
precludes deliberation. ‘This is a view, which very naturally pre- 
sents itself to the committees of the several towns, each earnest to 
obtain the services of an able instructer for its own schools, and, 
so far, regardless of the incompetency which must fall to the lot of its 
neighbors, in consequence of its own success ; but the whole urgency of 
the call proceeds upon the supposition, that the number of good 
teachers to be found is far less than the whole number of teachers to 
be employed ; and, therefore, that those who come first to the win- 
nowing, will obtain the wheat. But this eager competition of the 
towns presents itself in a very different aspect, to one who takes a 
comprehensive survey of the great interests of education throughout 
the State. Such a one has no predilection for particular towns ; but 
having the welfare of all parts of the Commonwealth equally at heart, 
it is not a subject of special rejoicing to him, that one district 
has a good teacher, when, as anecessary consequence, other districts 
must accept poor ones. That all the good ones should be engaged 
is what he desires,—but whether in one place, or in another, is, to 
him quite immaterial. That any one district should be subjected to the 
necessity of employing an incompetent teacher, is what he deplores ; 
and the question which forces itself with painful intensity, upon his 
mind, is, how can all the districts enjoy the blessing of good teach- 
ers ? 

There is, however, one great advantage in engaging teachers early 
in the season ; it gives them an opportunity to review their studies, 
and to read on the general subject of education, as preparations for 
entering the school. | 

The whole number of teachers in the public schools, last year, 
including both summer and winter, and males and females, was six 
thousand three hundred and six. As a number of these, however, 
were employed in the same school, both summer and winter, and as 
some of them may have kept two summer or two winter schools, they are 
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reckoned twice in this computation. On the other hand, two per- 
sons were sometimes employed for different portions of the same 
school. ‘The number of different individuals could not have fallen 
much below six thousand. A brief consideration of a few of the 
qualifications essential to those who undertake the momentous task of 
training the children of the State, will help us to decide the ques- 
tion, whether the complaints of the committees, in regard to the in- 
competency of teachers, are captious and unfounded ; or whether 
they proceed from enlightened conceptions of the nature of their 
duties and office, and therefore require measures to supply the defi- 
ciency. 


Ist. A KNowLEDGE or Common-Scuoot Stupies.—Teach- 
ers should have a perfect knowledge of the rudimental branches 
which are required by Jaw to be taught in our schools. 
They should understand, not only the rules, which have been pre- 
pared as guides for the unlearned, but also the principles on which 
the rules are founded,—those principles which lie beneath the rules, 
and supersede them in practice ; and from which, should the rules 
be lost, they could be framed anew. ‘Teachers should be able to 
teach subjects, not manuals merely. 

This knowledge should not only be thorough and critical, but it 
should be always ready, at command, for every exigency,—familiar 
like the alphabet, so that, as occasion requires, it will rise up in the 
mind instantaneously, and not need to be studied out, with labor and 
delay. For instance, it is not enough that the teacher be able to 
solve and elucidate an arithmetical question, by expending half an 
hour of school time in trying various ways to bring out the answer ; 
for that half hour is an important part of the school session, and the 
regular exercises of the school must be shortened or slurred over 
to repair the loss. Again, in no school cana teacher devote his 
whole and undivided attention to the exercises, as they successively 
recur. Numerous things will demand simultaneous attention. 
While a class is spelling or reading, he may have occasion to recall 
the roving attention of one scholar ; to admonish another by word or 
look ; to answer some question put by a third ; or to require a fourth 
to execute some needed service. Now, if he is not so familiar with 
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the true orthography of every word, that his ear will instantaneously 
detect an error in the spelling, he will, on all such occasions, pass 
by mistakes without notice, and therefore without correction, and 
thus interweave wrong instruction with right, through all the lessons 
of the school. Ifhe is not so familiar, too, both with the rules of 
reading, and with the standard of pronunciation for each word, that a 
wrong emphasis or cadence, or a mispronounced word will jar his 
nerves, and recall even a wandering attention, then innumerable 
errors will glide by his own ear unnoticed, while they are stamped 
upon the minds of his pupils. These remarks apply with equal 
force to recitations in grammar and geography. A critical knowl- 
edge, respecting all these subjects, should be so consciously pres- 
ent with him, that his mind will gratefully respond to every right 
answer or sign, made by the scholar, and shrink from every wrong 
one, with the quickness and certainty of electrical attraction and 
repulsion. In regard to the last-named branch, geography,—ae study 
which, in its civil or political department, is constantly mutable 
and progressive, the teacher should understand, and be able to ex- 
plain, any material changes, which may have occurred since the last 
edition of his text-book ; as, for instance, the erection of Lowa into 
a territorial government by the last Congress ; or, during the last 
year, the restitution of Syria to the Turkish government through the 
intervention of the Four European Powers. This establishment of 
a link between past events and present times, this realization of 
things as lately done, or now doing, sheds such a strong light upon a 
distant scene, as makes it appear to be near us ; and thus gives to 
all the scholars, a new and inexpressible interest in their lessons. 
However much other knowledge a teacher may possess, it is no 
equivalent for a mastership in the rudiments. It is not more true in 
architecture, than in education, that the value of the work, in 
every upper layer, depends upon the solidity of all beneath it. The 
leading, prevailing defect in the intellectual department of our schools, 
is a want of thoroughness,—a proneness to be satisfied with a verbal 
memory of rules, instead of a comprehension of principles,—with a 
knowledge of the names of things, instead of a knowledge of the 
things themselves ;—or, if some knowledge of the things is gained, it 
is too apt to be a knowledge of them as isolated facts, and unaccom- 
panied by a knowledge of the relations, which subsist between 
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them, and bind them into a scientific whole. That knowledge is 
hardly worthy of the name, which stops with things, as individuals, 
without understanding the relations, existing between them. The 
latter constitutes indefinitely the greater part of all human knowledge. 
For instance, all the problems of plane geometry, by which heights 
and distances are measured, and the contents of areas and cubes 
ascertained, are based upon a few simple definitions, which can be 
committed to memory by any child in halfa day. With the excep- 
tion of the comets, whose number is not known, there are but thirty 
bodies in the whole solar system. Yet, on the relations which sub- 
sist between these thirty individual bodies, is built the stupendous 
science of astronomy. How worthless is the astronomical knowl- 
edge which stops with committing to memory thirty names ! 

At the Normal School at Barre, during the Jast terin, the num- 
ber of pupils was about fifty. ‘This number might have been doubled, 
if the visiters would have consented to carry the applicants forward 
at once, into algebra and chemistry, and geometry and astronomy, 
instead of subjecting them to a thorough review of Common-School 
studies. One of the most cheering auguries, in regard to our schools, 
is the unanimity with which the committees have awarded sentence 
of condemnation against the practice of introducing into: them the 
studies of the university, to the exclusion or neglect of the rudimental 
branches. By such a practice, a pupil foregoes all the stock of real 
knowledge he might otherwise acquire ; and he receives, in its stead, 
only a show or counterfeit of knowledge, which, with all intelligent 
persons, only renders his ignorance more conspicuous. A child’s 
liinbs are as well fitted, in point of strength, to play with the planets, 
before he can toss a ball, as his mind is to get any conception of the 
laws which govern their stupendous motions, before he is master 
of common arithmetic. For these, and similar considerations, it 
seems that the first intellectual qualification of a teacher is a critical 
thoroughness, both in rules and principles, in regard to all the 
branches required by law to be tanght in the Common Schools ; and 
a power of recalling them, in any of their parts, with a promptitude 
and certainty, hardly inferior to that with which he could tell his own 
name. 


2nd. ApTNEsSs TO TEACH. The.next principal qualification in a 
teacher is the art of teaching. This is happily expressed in the com- 
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mon phrase, aptness to teach, which in a few words, comprehends 
many particulars. ‘The ability to acquire, and the ability to impart, 
are wholly different talents. ‘The former may exist in the most lib- 
eral measure, without the latter. It was a remark of Lord Bacon, 
that ‘*the art of well-delivering the knowledge we possess is among 
the secrets, left to be discovered by future generations.”’ Dr. Watts 
says, ‘*there are some very learned men, who know much them- 
selves, but who have not the talent of communicating their knowl- 
edge.”’* Indeed, this fact is not now questioned by any intelligent 
educationist. Hence we account for the frequent complaints of the 
committees, that those teachers who had sustained an examination, in 
an acceptable manner, failed in the school room, through a want of 
facility in communicating what they knew. The ability to acquire is 
the power of understanding the subject-matter of investigation. A pt- 
ness to teach invoives the power of perceiving how far a scholar un- 
derstands the subject-matter to be learned, and what, in the natural 
order, is the next step he is totake. It involves the power of discov- 
ering and of solving at the time, the exact difficulty, by which the 
Jearner is embarrassed. ‘The removal of a slight impediment, the 
drawing aside of the thinnest veil, which happens to divert his steps, 
or obscure his vision, is worth more to him, than volumes of lore on 
collateral subjects. How much does the pupil comprehend of the 
subject? What should his next step be? Is his mind looking to- 
wards a truth or an error? ‘The answer to these questions must be 
intuitive, in the person who is apt to teach. As a dramatic writer 
throws himself, successively, into the characters of the drama he is 
composing, that he may express the ideas and emotions, pecul- 
iar to each ; so the mind of a teacher should migrate, as it were, into 
those of his pupils, to discover what they know and feel and need ; 
and then, supplying from his own stock, what they require, he should 
reduce it to such a form, and bring it within such a distance, that they 


* While writing this paragraph, I received the fifth report of the Glas- 
gow Educational Society’s Normal Seminary, for 1839. It contains the fol- 
lowing :—“ There is perhaps no mistake so fatal to the proper education and 
training of youth, as the practical error of imagining, that because a man 
possesses knowledge, therefore he will be able to communicate it. The 
knowledge of a Newton or a Bacon would avail little, without a proper mode 
of communication.” 
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can reach out and seize and appropriate it. He should never forget 
that intellectual truths are naturally adapted to give intellectual pleas- 
ure ; and that, by leading the minds of his pupils onward to such a 
position in relation to these truths, that they themselves can discover 
them, he secures to them the natural reward of a new pleasure with 
every new discovery, which is one of the strongest, as well as most 
appropriate incitements to future exertion. 

Aptness to teach includes the presentation of the different parts of 
a subject, in a natural order. If a child is told that the globe is about 
twenty-five thousand miles in circumference, before he has any con- 
ception of the length of a mile, or of the number of units in a thou- 
sand, the statement is not only utterly useless as an act of instruction, 
but it will probably prevent him, ever afterwards, from gaining an 
adequate idea of the subject. ‘The novelty will be gone, and yet the 
fact unknown. Besides, a systematic acquisition of a subject knits 
all parts of it together, so that they will be longer retained and more 
easily recalled. ‘To acquire a few of the facts, gives us fragments 
only ;—and even to master all the facts, but to obtain them promis- 
cuously, leaves what is acquired so unconnected and loose, that any 
part of it may be jostled out of its place and lost, or remain only to 
mislead. 

Aptness to teach, in fine, embraces a knowledge of methods and 
processes. ‘T'hese are indefinitely various. Some are adapted to 
accomplish their object in an easy and natural manner; others ina 
toilsome and circuitous one ;—others, again, may accomplish the ob- 
ject at which they aim, with certainty and despatch, but secure it by 
inflicting deep and lasting injuries upon the social and moral senti- 
ments. We are struck with surprise, on learning, that, but a 
few centuries since, the feudal barons of Scotland, in running out 
the lines around their extensive domains, used to take a party of 
boys, and whip them, at the different posts and land-marks, in order 
to give them a retentive memory, as witnesses, in case of future Iiti- 
gation or dispute. ‘Though this might give them a vivid recollection 
of localities, yet it would hardly improve their ideas of justice, or 
propitiate them to bear true testimony in favor of the chastiser. But 
do not those, who have no aptness to teach, sometimes accomplish 
their objects by a kindred method ? 

He who is apt to teach is acquainted, not only with common meth- 
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ods for common minds, but with peculiar methods for pupils of pe- 
culiar dispositions and temperaments ; and he is acquainted with the 
principles of all methods, whereby he can vary his plan, according 
to any difference of circumstances. ‘Ihe statement has been some- 
times made, that it is the object of Normal Schools to subject all 
teachers to one, inflexible, immutable course of instruction. Nothing 
could be more erroneous, for one of the great objects is, to give them 
a knowledge of modes, as various as the diversity of cases that may 
arise,—that like a skilful pilot, they may not only see the haven for 
which they are to steer, but know every bend in the channel that leads 
to it. No one is so poor in resources for difficult emergencies as 
they may arise, as he whose knowledge of methods is limited to the 
one in which he happened to be instructed. It is in this way that rude 
nations go on for indefinite periods, imitating what they have seen, 
and teaching only as they were taught. 


3d. ManaGeEMENT, GOVERNMENT, AND DISCIPLINE OF A 
Scuoo..—Experience has also proved, that there is no necessary con- 
nection between literary competency, aptness to teach, and the power to 
manage and govern a school successfully. ‘They are independent quali- 
fications ; yet amarked deficiency in any one of the three, renders the 
others nearly valueless. In regard to the ordinary management or 
administration ofa school, how. much judgment is demanded in the 
organization of classes, so that no scholar shall either be clogged and 
retarded, or hurried forward with injudicious speed, by. being match- 
ed with an unequal yoke-fellow. Great discretion is necessary in 
the assignment of Jessons, in order to avoid, on the one hand, such 
shortness in the tasks, as allows time to be idle ; and, on the other, such 
over-assignments, as render thoroughness and accuracy impracticable, 
and thereby so habituate the pupil to mistakes and imperfections, that he 
cares little or nothing about committing them. Lessons, as far as it 
is possible, should be so adjusted to the capacity of the scholar, that 
there should be no failure in a recitation, not occasioned by culpable 
neglect. The sense of shame, or of regret for ignorance, can never 
be made exquisitely keen, if the lessons given are so long, or so diffi- 
cult, as to make failures frequent. When ‘‘ bad marks,” as they are 
called, against a scholar, become common, they not only lose their 
salutary force, but every addition to them debases his character, and 
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carries him through a regular course of training, which prepares him 
to follow in the footsteps of those convicts, who are so often con- 
demned, that at length they care nothing for the ignominy of the 
sentence. Yet all this may be the legitimate consequence of being 
unequally mated, or injudiciously tasked. It is a sad sight in any 
school, to see a pupil marked for a deficiency, without any blush of 
shame, or sign of guilt ; and itis never done with impunity to his 
moral character. 

‘The preservation of order, together with the proper despatch of 
business, requires a mean, between the too much and the too little, in all 
the evolutions of the school, which it is difficult to hit. When 
classes leave their seats for the recitation-stand, and return to them again, 
or when the different sexes have a recess, or the hour of intermission 
arrives ;—if there be not some order and succession of movement, 
the school will be temporarily converted into a promiscuous rabble, 
giving both the temptation and the opportunity for committing every 
species of indecorum and aggression. In order to prevent confusion, 
on the other hand, the operations of the school may be conducted 
with such military formality and procrastination ;—the second scholar 
not being allowed to leave his seat, until the first has reached the 
door, or the place of recitation, and each being made to walk on 
tiptoe to secure silence,—that a substantial part of every school 
session will be wasted, in the wearisome pursuit of an object worth 
nothing when obtained. 

When we reflect, how many things are to be done each half day, 
and how short a time is allotted for their performance, the necessity of 
system in regard to all the operations of the school, will be apparent. 
System compacts labor ; and when the hand is to be turned to an 
almost endless variety of particulars, if system does not preside over 
the whole series of movements, the time allotted to each will 
be spent in getting ready to perform it. With lessons to set; with 
so many classes to hear ; with difficulties to explain ; with the studi- 
ous to be assisted; the idle to be spurred; the transgressors to be 
admonished or corrected ; with the goers and comers to observe ;— 
with all these things to be done, no considerable progress can be 
made, if one part of the wheel is not coming up to the work, while 
another is going down. And if order do not pervade the school, as 
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awhole, and in all its parts, all is lost ; and this is a very difficult 
thing ;—for it_seems as though the school were only a point, rescued 
out of a chaos that still encompasses it, and is ready, on the first 
opportunity, to break in and reoccupy its ancient possession. As it 
is utterly impracticable for any committee to prepare a code of regu- 
lations coextensive with all the details, which belong to the manage- 
ment of a school, it must be left with the teacher; and hence the 
necessity of skill in this item of the long list of his qualifications. 

The government and discipline of a school demands qualities still 
more rare, because the consequences of error, in these, are still 
more disastrous. What caution, wisdom, uprightness, and some- 
times, even intrepidity, are necessary in the administration of punish- 
ment. After all other means have been tned, and tried in vain, the 
«i istisement of pupils found to be otherwise incorrigible, is still upheld 
by aw, and sanctioned by public opinion. But it is the last resort, 
the ultimate resource, acknowledged, on all hands, to be a relic of 
barbarism, and yet authorized, because the community, although 
they feel it to be a great evil, have not yet devised and applied an 
antidote. ‘Through an ignorance of the laws of health, a parent may 
so corrupt the constitution of his child, as to render poison a neces- 
sary medicine ; and through an ignorance of the Jaws of mind, he 
may do the same thing in regard to punishment. When the arts of 
health and of education are understood, neither poison nor punish- 
ment will need to be used, unless in most extraordinary cases. 
The discipline of former times was inexorably stern and severe, and 
even if it were wished, it is impossible now to return to it. The ques- 
tion is, what can be substituted, which, without its severity, shall have 
its efficiency. 

But how important is the relation, in which a teacher stands 
towards a supposed offender. Ifthe grounds of suspicion are pre- 
sumptive only, how nice the balance of judgment in which they 

‘should be weighed, lest, on the one hand, injustice be done by bring- 
ing a:false accusation against the innocent ; or lest, on the other, a 
real offender should escape, through mistaken confidence and charity. 
If there be sufficient ground to puta pupil upon trial, the teacher, in 
his own person, combines the characters of the Jaw-maker, by whom 
the rule, supposed to be transgressed, was enacted ; of the counsel 
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who examines the witnesses ; of the jury, who decide upon the 
facts ; and of the judge, interpreting his own law, and awarding sen- 
tence according to his own discretion. And after all this, he is the 
executive officer, inflicting the penalty himself has awarded, unless 
that penalty is remitted by the pardoning power, which also resides 
in him. Often, too, this representative or depositary of so many 
functions, is himself the person supposed to be offended ; and thus he 
presents the spectacle of a party in interest, trying his own cause, and 
avenging alleged insults against his own dignity. If he suffers the 
out-door consequences of inflicting punishment to enter his mind, 
his fears will become his counsellors, and they will be as false as his 
pride. This specification is not given for the purpose of excepting to 
that usage, which makes the teacher the sovereign of the school 
room, but only to show what danger of error there must be, when 
teachers are employed, who have had neither experience nor instruc- 
tion, and whose judgment, years have not yet begun toripen. Are 
there not teachers, to whom all the children in the district are 
entrusted, for their education, and for all the momentous and endur- 
ing interests connected with that word, to whom scarcely a parent 
in the district would surrender the care and management of his own 
children, for the same length of time ? Yet how much less incapable 
would the teacher be of governing and controlling a family of five or 
six children, than a school of fifty or sixty? Every child ought to 
find, at school, the affection and the wisdom, which he has left at 
home ; or, if he has left neither wisdom nor affection at home, there 
is so much more need, that he should find them at school. 

A school should be governed with a steady hand, not only during 
the same season, but from year to year ;—substantially the same ex- 
tent of indulgence being allowed, and the same restrictions im- 
posed. It is injurious to the children, to alternate between the ex- 
tremes of an easy and a sharp discipline. It is unjust, also, for one 
teacher to profit by letting down the discipline of a school, and’ 
thus throw upon his successor, the labor of raising it up to its former 
level. : 


4th. Goop Benavior.—In two words, the statute opens, to all 
teachers, an extensive field of duty, by ordaining that all the youth 
in the schools shall be taught ‘‘ good behavior.” The framers of 
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the law were aware, how rapidly good or bad manners ma- 
ture into good or bad morals ; they saw that good manners have not 
only the negative virtue of restraining from vice, but the positive one 
of leading, by imperceptible gradations, towards the practice of 
almost all the social virtues. The effects of civility or discourtesy, 
of gentlemanly or ungentlemanly deportment, are not periodical or 
occasional, merely, but of constant recurrence ; and all the members 
of society have a direct interest in the manners of each of its individuals ; 
because each one is a radiating point,—the centre of a circle, which 
he fills with pleasure or annoyance, not only for those who volun- 
tarily enter it, but for those also, who, in the promiscuous move- 
ments of society, are caught within its circumference. Good behav- 
ior includes the elements of that equity, benevolence, conscience, 
which, in their great combinations, the moralist treats of in his books 
of ethics, and the legislator enjoins in his codes of law. The school 
room and its play-ground, next to the family table, are the places, 
where the selfish propensities come into most direct collision with 
social duties. Here, then, a right direction should be given to the 
growing mind. ‘The surrounding influences, which are incorporated 
into its new thoughts and feelings, and make part of their substance, 
are too minute and subtile to be received in masses, like nourish- 
ment ;—they are rather imbibed into the system, unconsciously, by 
every act of respiration, and are constantly insinuating themselves 
into it, through all the avenues of the senses. If, then, the manners 
of the teacher are to be imitated by his pupils,—if he is the glass, 
at which they ‘‘ do dress themselves,” how strong is the necessity, 
that he should understand those nameless and innumerable practices, 
in regard to deportment, dress, conversation, and all personal habits, 
that constitute the difference between a gentleman and a clown. We 
can bear some oddity, or eccentricity ina friend whom we admire 
for his talents, or revere for his virtues ; but it becomes quite a dif- 
ferent thing, when the oddity, or the eccentricity, is to be a pattern or 
model, from which fifty or a hundred children are to form their man- 
ners. It was well remarked, by the ablest British traveller who has 
ever visited this country, that amongst us, ‘* every male above twen- 
ty-one years of age, claims to bea sovereign. He is, therefore, 


bound to be a gentleman.” 
5th. Moraus. On the indispensable, all-controlling requisite of 
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moral character, I have but a single suggestion to make, in addition 
to those admirable views on this subject, which are scattered up and 
down through the committees’ reports. This suggestion relates to 
the responsibility resting on those individuals, who give letters of 
recommendation, or certificates of character, to candidates for 
schools. Probably, one half,—perhaps more,—of all the teachers in 
the State are comparatively strangers, in the respective places 
where they are employed. Hence the examining committees, in the 
absence of personal knowledge, must rely upon testimonials exhib- 
ited before them. ‘These consist of credentials, brought from abroad, 
which are sometimes obtained through the partialities of relationship, 
interest, or sect; or even given, lest a refusal should be deemed an 
unneighborly act, and the applicant should be offended or alienated by 
arepulse. But are interests of such vast moment as the moral influ- 
ence of teachers upon the rising generation, to be sacrificed to pri- 
vate considerations of relationship, or predilection, or any selfish or 
personal motive whatever ? It may be very agreeable to a person 
to receive the salary of a teacher, but this fact has no tendency to 
prove his fitness for the station ;—if so, the poor-house would be the 
place to inquire for teachers ;—and what claim to conscience, or be- 
nevolence can that man have, who jeopards the permanent welfare of 
fifty or a hundred children, for the private accommodation of a 
friend? In regard to pecuniary transactions, it is provided by the 
laws of the land, that whoever recommends another as responsible and 
solvent, becomes himself liable for the debts which may be contracted, 
under a faith in the recommendation, should it prove to have been 
falsely given. ‘The recommendation is held to be a warranty, and 
it charges its author with all the losses incurred, within the scope of 
a fair construction. It is supposed, that, without this responsibility, 
the expanded business of trade and commerce would be restricted to 
persons, possessing a mutual knowledge of each others’ trustworthi- 
ness or solvency. But why should the precious and enduring inter- 
ests of morality be accounted of minor importance, and protected by 
feebler securities, than common traffic ? Why should the man who 
has been defrauded by an accredited pedler, have his remedy against 
the guarantor, while he, who is instrumental in inflicting upon a dis- 
trict, and upon all the children in a district, the curse of a dissolute, 
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vicious teacher, escapes the condign punishment of general execra- 
tion? In the contemplation of the law, the school committee are 
sentinels stationed at the door of every schoolhouse in the State, to 
see that no teacher ever crosses its threshold, who is not clothed, 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, in garments of 
virtue ; and they are the enemies of the human race,—not of contem- 
poraries only, but of posterity,—who, from any private or sinister 
motive, strive to put these sentinels to sleep, in order that one, who 
is profane, or intemperate, or addicted to low associations, or brand- 
ed with the stigma of any vice, may elude the vigilance of the watch- 
men, and be installed over the pure minds of the young, as their 
guide and exemplar. If none but teachers of pure tastes, of good 
manners, of exemplary morals, had ever gained admission into our 
schools, neither the school rooms, nor their appurtenances would 
have been polluted, as some of them now are, with such ribald 
inscriptions, and with the carvings of such obscene emblems, as 
would make a heathen blush. Every person, therefore, who en- 
dorses another’s character, as one befitting a school teacher, stands 
before the public as his moral bondsman and sponsor, and should be 
held to a rigid accountability. 

It will ever remain an honor to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, that, among all the reports of its school committees, for the last 
year, so many of which were voluminous and detailed, and, a major- 
ity of which, probably, were prepared by clergymen, belonging to all 
the various denominations in the State, there was not one, which ad- 
vocated the introduction of sectarian instruction or sectarian books 
into our public schools ; while, with accordant views,—as a single 
voice coming from a’single heart, —they urge, they insist, they demand, 
that the great axioms of a Christian morality shall be sedulously taught, 
and that the teachers shall themselves, be patterns of the virtues, 
they are required to inculcate. 

The limits proper for a report debar me from pursuing the topics 
under this head, into further detail. It may, however, be briefly 
observed, on the one hand, that there are some delinquencies on the 
part ofa teacher, such as the commencement of a school without having 
submitted to an examination by the committee, as required by law ; 
the unauthorized introduction of books into the school, which are not 
contained in the list, furnished by the committee ; and the open dis- 
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regard of directions given by the committee, in respect to the classi- 
fication or management of the school,—all, or either of which prove 
that the teacher is destitute of good principles, that he is capable of 
a wilful violation or evasion of the laws of the State, and which, 
therefore, demonstrate his unfitness to fill a place, where a spirit of 
subordination, and of obedience to legitimate authority, is among the 
lessons to be taught by practice as well as by precept. On the 
other hand, I can only refer to those eminent advantages which 
would accrue, from employing a teacher, who in addition to the quali- 
fications enumerated in the statute book should possess a mind filled 
with stores of knowledge, collateral to the branches pursued in the 
school ; so that the pupils, from day to day, might not only be en- 
livened and instructed by apposite anecdote and impressive illustra- 
tration, but be led to emulate the attainments, which it is their de- 
light to witness in him. So too, if, from the extent of the teacher’s 
acquirements, and the worth and dignity of his character, his society 
should be sought by all the families in the neighborhood, and, as he 
visited from house to house, he should exhibit a living example of 
those powers of instructing and of pleasing, which are derived from 
intellectual resources and benevolence of disposition, he would imbue 
the youth of the district with the love of knowledge and the desire of 
excellence, and thus lay the foundation of tastes, habits and institu- 
tions, which would shed their pure and ennobling influences over a 
long tract of future time. It is an authentic anecdote of the late Dr. Na- 
thaniel Bowditch, that when, at the age of twenty-one years, he sailed 
on an Kast Indian voyage, he took pains to instruct the crew of the 
ship, in the art of navigation. Every sailor on board, during that 
voyage, became afterwards a captain of a ship Suchare the natural 
consequences of associating with a man, whose mind is intent upon 
useful knowledge and whose actions are born of benevolence. 


BOOKS. 


When the scholars meet the teacher appointed for the school, 
they must be provided with books. It is, of course, presumed, that 
the school committee have seasonably complied with the law in 
prescribing a list of books, so that it will be universally known what 
books are required. As our schools are at present conducted, books 
are the store-houses or reservoirs, wl:ence the scholars draw their daily 
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supplies of knowledge. Exeepting the oral instruction, given by the 
teacher, the pupils must derive knowledge directly from books, or 
originate it themselves, or leave the school without it. ‘The teacher 
cannot give much oral instruction to those who do not codperate 
with him by studying text books ; the amount of useful knowledge, 
which the pupils can themselves originate, is indefinitely small ; and 
therefore, the parents, who send their children to school without 
books, ought not to complain if they leave it without knowledge. 
To borrow a book of a neighbor’s child, and thereby deprive him of 
the use of it, is not merely like borrowing one of his utensils or im- 
plements,—it is like borrowing his well-stored granary or barn. ‘That 
deficiency of books which leads to borrowing, is, in this State, left 
without excuse, because it is here provided by law, that when any 
parent is pecuniarily unable to furnish the requisite books for his child- 
ren, they shall be supplied at the expense of the town ;—the Legis- 
lature wisely judging that the present cost of suitable books and in- 
struction for such children, is not to be compared with the prospective 
expense of poor-houses and prisons. ‘This law is evidently much 
better observed now than it was three years ago, when the attention 
of the public was first called to it, though there are still cases of non- 
compliance. 

A uniformity of school books for scholars of similar ages and at- 
tainments, is so important, that, although it was dwelt upon, at con- 
siderable length, in my First Annual Report, I wish, for a moment, 
to recur to it again. Uniformity in books belongs to classification of 
scholars ; without uniformity, indeed, classification is impossible, and 
without classification, a school loses its collective character, and be- 
comes a promiscuous company of individuals. Should a teacher 
hear his scholars recite, individually,—the first in geography, the 
second in grammar, the third in arithmetic, and so on, all must see 
the inevitable waste of time, and the spiritless routine of the exercises. 
But one scholar may recite in geography, the next in grammar, and 
the third in arithmetic, and so forth, just as well as two can recite to- 
gether from two books of geography, one of which treats, first, of 
mathematical or astronomical geography, then of civil or political, 
and then of physical ; while the other takes up the political divi- 
sions of the earth, one by one, but embraces all the civil, physical, 


and mathematical descriptions under the successive political heads. 
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It seems not to be considered, that, though all the books may be la- 
belled ‘ geography,’ yet that a different arrangement of their contents 
makes them different books, and renders simultaneous teaching from 
them impossible. 

Whatever defeats classification destroys the power of the teacher ; 
and the loss of power increases in far more than a direct ratio ;—the 
progression being rather geometrical than arithmetical. Ifthe teacher is 
compelled to divide the time, which he should devote to one class, into 
two or three parts, in order to hear two or three classes, in the same study, 
but with different books, all his opportunity for illustration and for oral 
instruction is taken away, because his whole time is occupied in 
hastening through the lesson. But if, as has sometimes been the 
case, the teacher is compelled to divide the time for a recitation 
in one branch, into six or eight parts, because there are six or eight 
different kinds of books, there will be hardly power enough left to be 
the subject of computation. The energies of the most efficient 
teacher will be broken down under such a system, or rather such 
want of system. For many other evils, an ingenious teacher may de- 
vise some palliation, some mitigating alternative ; but for this, there 
is but one remedy, viz: a conformity with the law, by the school 
committee, and a conformity with the committee’s directions, by the 
parents and guardians. 

A very simple expedient, adopted in many towns, has resulted in 
the desired reform ; and by means of it, the end is attained, without 
exciting the opposition of parents. Let a list of the books prescribed 
by the committee, be entered on the Register which is to be given 
to each teacher, at the opening of the school ; or let a list be given to 
the teacher, at the time of his examination, which it will then be his 
duty to enter upon the Register ; or, as some committees do, let 
a copy of this list be hung up in the school room, as a gene- 
ral advertisement to the district. Let all the booksellers in the town, 
or in the neighboring towns, if any, where the parents go to purchase 
school books, be furnished with copies of the same list. These 
booksellers, being made acquainted with the kinds of books prescrib- 
ed for the schools, will readily conclude that they can sell more of 
the approved than of the unapproved kinds ; they will be disposed, 
therefore, from motives of interest, to procure the former ; and the 
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right kinds of books, being more accessible than the wrong, will 
naturally tend towards the school room by a sort of outward pressure 
as wellas by a gravitation within, and will soon become its sole occu- 
pants. When a uniformity is thus established throughout the town, 
not only will all the mischiefs above described, be avoided, but a 
poor family, to whom the expense of school books is sometimes a 
serious burden, can remove from one district to another in the same 
town, without either buying anew set of books, or aggravating the 
evil of diversity which may already exist in the school, by carrying 
in its old ones. 

By the 19th section of the 23d chapter of the Revised Statutes, 
school committees are authorized to purchase class books, at the ex- 
pense of the town, and to establish depositories for them, where 
they shall be sold at such prices as just to reimburse the expense. 
The adoption of this plan, also, would soon result in a uniformity of 
books in the schools. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The utility of apparatus and libraries, as instruments of instruction, 
and as means of general improvement, having been spoken of, hereto- 
fore, at great length, I will only add, that observation and_ the testi- 
mony of all intelligent teachers and educationists, conspire to prove, 
that the children who are destitute of these aids, do not make half 
the progress they otherwise would; and thus are passing away the 
years, which are never to return, without those means of knowledge 
and of usefulness, which a slight encouragement, on the part of the 
State, such as was recommended by the Board, in their report of 
last year, would place within the reach of the entire rising genera- 
tion. 

In the year 1838, under the recommendation of Governor Marcy, 
the Legislature of New York appropriated, from the school fund, 
$55,000 annually, for three years, to the purchase of District-School 
Libraries, on condition that the towns would raise an equal amount 
for the same purpose. In 1639, under the administration of Gover- 
hor Seward, the appropriation was extended on the same conditions, 
for a further term of years ; and, in the late message of the last-named 
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governor, it is said, that almost every district in the State, is now 
in possession of a library ;—the number of volumes already 
amounting, in the whole, to about one million. By an inquiry, made 
last year, in regard to the schools in Massachusetts, it was found that 
there were but about ten thousand volumes, in all the District-School 
Libraries in the State. 


“ Within the five years limited by the law,” says Governor Seward, “ there will 
have been expended, in the purchase of books, more than half ofa million of del- 
lars. Although an injudicious choice of books is sometimes made, these libra- 
ries generally include history and biography , voyages and travels, works on nat- 
ural history and the physical sciences, treatises upon agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures and the arts, and judicious selections from modern literature. 
Henceforth, no citizen who shall have improved the advantages offered by 
our Common Schools, and the District Libraries, will be without some scien- 
tific knowledge of the earth, its physical condition and phenomena, the ani- 
mals that inhabit it, the vegetables that clothe it with verdure, and the mine- 
rals under its surface, the physiology, and the intellectual powers of man, 
the laws of mechanics, and their practical uses, those of chemistry and their 
application to the arts, the principles of moral and political economy, the 
history of nations, and especially that of our own country, the progress and 
triumph of the democratic principle in the governments on this continent; 
and the prospects of its ascendancy throughout the world, the trials and 
fuith, valor and constancy of our ancestors, with the inspiring examples of 
benevolence, virtue and patriotism exhibited in the lives of the benefactors 
of mankind. The fruits of this enlightened and beneficent enterprise are 
chiefly to be gathered by our successors. But the present generation will 
not be altogether unrewarded. Although many of Bur citizens may pass 

the District Library, heedless of the treasure it contains, the unpretending 
volumes will find their way to their fire-side, diffusing knowledge, increas- 
ing domestic happiness, and promoting public virtue.” 


It surely is a subject for rejoicing, that the youth of any portion of 
our common country should enjoy the aids to learning, the incitements 
to virtue, and the restraints from temptation, furnished by a library of 
good books 3 for it is as though the distinguished authors of those books, 
together with the wise and good men whose lives and deeds they re- 
cord, should re-appear upon the earth, and again come and take up 
their residence among men, and should proffer their counsel and guid- 
ance, to enlighten, to instruct, to please, to persuade all, or any of 


those who would seek society and communion with them. But is it 
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not matter of regret, if not of humiliation, that while the children of 
a sister and a border State, are enjoying these inestimable privileges, 
the children of Massachusetts,—a State, which has taken the Jead 
in so many noble enterprises of benevolence and_patriotism,—that 
these children, to whom we are bound by all the ties of consanguinity 
and duty, should be destitute of equal means of material, and of men- 
tal improvement ? 


CONSTANCY AND PUNCTUALITY OF ATTENDANCE. 


After the territory of the State has been judiciously districted ; 


good schoolihouses prepared ; the scholars all provided, both with the 
roevisite number and proper kinds of books, and the town has made 
appropriations, sufficiently liberal to command the services of well- 
qualified teachers ;—after all these preliminaries have been attended 
to, the power of money ceases. Up to this point, the possession of 
property and aspirit of liberality in bestowing it, are indispensable, but 
here their agency terminates. The schools here pass, as it were, 
under a new jurisdiction,—from material to moral influences ; and if 
not cherished by the latter, they might as well have never been founded. 
So far, it is external organization, the preparation of an outward form, 
merely ; but itis yet a cold, inert, dead mass,—a body of clay. A 
vitality, a genial warmth, a living principle of energy, are now to be in- 
fused, and spread through every fibre of this organized frame, or all 
the skill and cost, which have been expended in its formation, will be 
lost ; or, what is far worse, and perhaps far more probable, that body 
will corrupt, and in its corruption, engender a thousand pernicious 
forms of life. Moral power is now to be added to pecuniary, or the 
pecuniary had better never been exerted. 

Under this head, the first thing in the order of time, if not the first 
in point of importance, is the constant and punctual attendance of the 
scholars. Without authentic information on the subject of irregularity 
in attendance, the extent to which it has prevailed would have been 
wholly incredible. According to the school census of last year, the 
whole number of children in the State, between the ages of four and 
sixteen, was one hundred and seventy-nine thousand two hundred and 
sixty-eight, . ‘ : ; ; , ‘ ‘ 179,268 
The average attendance during the summer of the same 

year, (1839-40,) was ; ‘ P ‘ ; 92,698 

9 
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Do. during the winter, . ‘ ‘ i : 111,844 
Of the number attending, who were under leh years of 
age, there were . ie ar G : ; 7,844 
Do. over sixteen years of age, . ‘ . 11,834 
19,678 


If the children under four years of age, who attended 
school, are deducted from the aggregate of attendance 
in summer, and those over sixteen years, from the 
aggregate of attendance in winter, the average attend- 
ance of those between four and sixteen, will stand 


thus ; 
For summer, ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ . , 84,854 
For winter, . , ; ; ; ; ; 100,010 


And allowing twelve thousand, as the number of the children who 
derive their whole education from academies and private schools, and 
therefore, are not dependent upon the Common Schools, at all ; and 
deducting this number from the number of children in the State, who 
are between the ages of four and sixteen years, (thus 179,268—12,- 
000 = 167,268,) and the proportion of those who attend the Com- 
mon Schools, in summer, compared with the whole number, de- 
pendent upon those schools, is as 84,554 to 167,265, or avery small 
fraction more than one half ;—and the proportion of those who attend 
the same schools, in winter, compared with the whole number de- 
pendent upon them, is as 100,010 to 167,268, or about ten-seven- 
teenths only. 

One striking aspect of this lamentable fact, is, the waste of money 
which it proves. ‘The amount raised by taxes, last year, for teachers’ 
wages and board, and fuel for the schools, was $477,221 24. Of 
the portion of this sum which was expended for the summer schools, 
about one half was lost ; and of the portion expended for the winter 
schools, about seven-seventeenths, through irregularity in the atten- 
dance of the scholars ;—that is, of the $477,221 24, raised for the 
support of our public schools, more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars was directly thrown away, by this voluntary abandonment of pri- 
vileges. Nor, in this computation, is any thing included for interest 
on the cost of schoolhouses ; for the loss of an equal proportion of 
the amount contributed for public schools, ($37,269 74) ; for an 
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equal proportion, also, of the income, (about $20,000, ) of the State 
school fund ; of the income also, (15,270 89,) of local funds for 
public schools ; and of such portions of the income of the surplus 
revenue as individual towns have appropriated for the support of 
the schools. Vast, enormous, as the main item of the pecuniary loss, is, 
a proportional loss from these sources, (which, in the whole amount 
to more than $75,000,) would materially enlarge it. If made out 
with the exactness of a business account, it would startle every busi- 


ness man in the community. Is it a subject for less surprise and’ 


regret, because it is an education account ? What manufacturing, or 
other business establishment could prosper, if its laborers should ab- 
sent themselves for a corresponding proportion of the time ? What 
a direful calamity it would be justly deemed, if some wide-spreading 
epidemic should visit the State, from year to year, and deprive its 
children of an equal amount of their school privileges ? It is well 
remarked in one of the reports, that the promulgation of a law, which 
should deprive the children of so noble a boon, would produce a 
stamp-act ferment. 

Who, beforehand, could have deemed it possible, that a people, 
so renowned for the virtues of frugality and economy ;—for their skill 
in turning limited means to a great account, would have tolerated this 
extent of wastefulness ? ‘The fact can be explained only on the 
ground, that we were unaware of its existence. A parent who 
surmounts no obstacles to get his children daily to school, or who 
keeps them at home to subserve the pettiest convenience, has no 
conception, how rapidly the column of absences lengthens, nor of the 
amount of its footing at the end of the term. He does not see that 
for every day’s absence of his child, so much mental nourishment is 
withheld, his growth so much retarded, and that he is preparing to 
send out that child into the world, an intellectual dwarf. 

But with the industrious habits of our community, this amount of 
money can be re-earned ; indeed, it bears no proportion to the annual 
products of our labor and skill. But an item of loss is involved, 
which neither labor nor skill can ever repair. ‘The time is irrevoca- 
ble. The spring-season of human life, once past, cannot be restor- 
ed. The seed-time lost, the harvest also is lost. This forfeiture is 


without redemption. 
The period, during which, as a general rule, our children attend 
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school, viz: between the ages of four and sixteen years, is twelve 
years. The proportion of twelve years corresponding with this 
amount of absences, is more than five years ; and, therefore, the chil- 
dren, on an average, for so much of the period of life that should be 
sacredly devoted to education, are deprived of its benefits. It must 
also, be remembered that this deduction is not made from an entire 
year, but from the period of seven months and ten days, which was, 
last year, the average length of the schools ; so that schools, origin- 
ally far too short, are cut down to a little more than half their appar- 
ent length, and so much, even of a scanty mental subsistence is taken 
away. When Dr. Franklin said, ‘* ‘Time is money,’ he referred to 
adults ; with children, time is more valuable than money, it is educa- 
tion. 

Our Jaw, in establishing the legal age of majority, or period of 
emancipation from parental control, at twenty-one years, has followed 
the clear indications of nature. The period of minority and tutelage 
which precedes this age, is necessary for the growth and preparation, 
required for the labors and duties of manhood. And the indications 
of nature are equally clear in regard to the mind. ‘The young mind 
needs the instruction and guidance of more mature minds ;— it needs 
instruments and aids, which it is incapable of preparing for itself, nay, 
of the very existence of which it is itself ignorant, until the full period, 
or nearly the full period, of legal minority has passed. Were it not 
so, the young of the human race would have come to their bodily and 
mental maturity, like the young of the inferior animals, at an earlier 
period,—at the end of a month, or a year, or, at furthest, at the end 
of a few years. It is this extensive and irrevocable portion of early 
life, proved by all observation and analogy to be so essential to a pre- 
paration for the duties of manhood, that is withdrawn ; and yet, when 
these neglected children shall arrive at the state of manhood, the 
duties belonging to that state will be required of them, or society, in 
some, or in all of its relations, must suffer the penalty. 

The main trunk of this evil of non-attendance sends off numerous 
branches, each of which is Jaden with its own peculiar kind of bitter 
fruit. One effect is, the injustice done to the teacher. If the Regis- 
ter of the school bears the names of seventy different scholars, 
while the school is reduced by absences to an average of fifty, the 
common inference is, that, although seventy is a greater number than 
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one teacher can properly instruct, yet that he must be in fault, if he 
does not teach the fifty in a competent manner, and advance them at 
arapid rate. And yet a school averaging fifty scholars, reduced to 
that number from seventy, by absences, is far more difficult, both to 
instruct and to govern, than a school of a hundred, all of whom 
attend regularly. A teacher, therefore, ought to be excused, not 
blamed, if he does not carry a small number of scholars rapidly for- 
ward, if the number is made small, by irregularity in attendance ; yet 
those who send their children most irregularly are among the first to 
complain that they make litle progress. ‘The law, (under a certain 
condition, ) requires the employment of an assistant teacher in all the 
public schools, when the average number of scholars is fifty. But 
the principal teacher needs an assistant quite as much, when a school 
of fifiy is reduced to an average of thirty, by absences, as when it 
rises to seventy by a regular attendance of all the scholars belonging 
to it. 

Again, if parents keep a child at home, for two or three days, or 
for three or four half days, in a week, hemust, at least, be stationary, 
while the class to which he belongs is advancing. Hence, on his 
return to the school, he is not in a suitable condition to rejoin his 
class. But, generally, there is no other class in which he can be 
placed ; and the formation of new classes to meet these cases would 
soon destroy classification altogether ; because the classes would soon 
become as numerous as the scholars; and the school which should 
march onward in regular divisions, would be reduced to a promiscu- 
ous throng of stragglers. Unless in extraordinary cases, therefore, 
the absent scholar must resume his place in the class ; but, as the 
correct understanding of each successive step in his studies, depends 
upon his having mastered the preceding steps, he is almost necessa- 
rily incapacitated for intelligent study and good recitations. Out of 
this come, not merely loss of knowledge, but habits of incorrectness. 
The pupil, accustomed to failures and mistakes, is hardened into 
indifference ; he loses the greatest incitement to study,—the plea- 
sure of understanding his lessons ; becomes careless, mischievous, 
disobedient ; draws down upon himself the displeasure of the teacher, 
perhaps punishment ; has all his associations established, adverse to 
learning ; looks for pleasure elsewhere ; is disgusted with the school ; 
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and, as soon as possible, forfeits its privileges by abandonment,—the 
victim of irregular attendance. 

‘The previous half day, when a child expects to be absent, and 
the half day after he has been so, are worth but little, even with good 
scholars. A child must have an almost inconceivable love of the 
school to desire to be there, when he knows that bis ignorance of the 
lessons is to be put in direct and public contrast with the knowledge 
of his class-mates ; and he must have an almost incredible love of 
knowledge to derive any gratification from the broken fragments of it, 
which he can obtain at these irregular intervals. ‘The spirit of pride, 
which would prompt him to stay away from the final examination of 
the school, lest he should be questioned upon parts of a study, which 
he had never seen, or upon parts dependent upon what he had never 
seen, would promise 2s much for the character of the future man, as 
the spirit of indifference that could tamely bear the exposure. 

[rregularity of attendance in any one member of a class, is an act 
of injustice to every other member of it. After an absence, whether 
longer or shorter, the pupil, on bis return, must inevitably learn his 
lessons in a very imperfect manner. He occupies double his share 
of the time ata recitation ; le requires double the amount of expla- 
nations from the teacher, and these explanations having been pre- 
viously given, are not necessary for the others. Hence, the absent 
scholars are a perpetual clog upon the class. The advanced body 
must wait, while the laggards are coming up ; and thus not only the 
absentees themselves, but the reputation of the teacher, the condition 
of the school, the character of the district, are all made to suffer the 
consequences of the guilt of unnecessary absence. 

The effects of a want of punctuality, though less in extent, are 
similar in kind ; co-existing, they are a mutual aggravation. 

But, without entering into further detail respecting the !osses, em- 
barrassments and injustice, resulting from this common delinquency, 
it becomes a matter of primary importance to inquire what measures 
can be adopted to dry up a fountain of mischief, which sends forth 
such copious streams. 

The first thing to be done, is, to render the schoolhouse, both by 
its external appearance, and its internal conveniencies, a place of 
attraction ;—or, at any rate, to prevent it from being a place, odious 
to the sight, and painful to the bodies and limbs of the pupils. The 
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excuses and contrivances of children to stay away from a repulsive, 
unhealthful schoolhouse, seem to be preventives, which Nature, in her 
wise economy, has provided, to escape the infliction of perma- 
nent evils. 

The teacher can do much, in various ways, to diminish the cases 
of absence and tardiness. When the question is debated, at the even- 
ing fire-side, or at the breakfast table, whether a child shall stay at 
home, or go to school ; the child has a voice and a vote, and often 
the casting vote, in its decision. If he loves the school, he will be 
an able advocate for the expediency of attending it. If errands, or any 
little honsehold services are to be done, the child will rise an hour 
earlier,.<r sit up an hour later, or bestir himself with greater activity 
to accoui., lish them, that he may attend the school. For this object, 
he will forexo a family holiday, postpone the reception or the mak- 
ing of a visi', endure summer’s heat, or brave winter’s cold. On the 
contrary, if ie pupil looks towards the school with aversion ; if his 
heart sinks within him, when the name of the teacher is mentioned, 
or his image is excited, then every pretence for absence will be mag- 
nified, and invention will be active in fabricating excuses. In the 
former case, he would almost feign to be well when he was sick ; 
here, he will feign to be sick when he is well. Hence it will very 
often happen, that the pleas or excuses of the pupil himself will 
determine the question of going or staying ; and it depends primarily 
upon the teacher which way this steady and powerful bias shall 
incline. 

During the first part of the school term, and while the habits of the 
pupils are forming, a skilful teacher may do much towards inspiring 
a laudable pride in the scholars, in regard to constancy and prompt- 
ness. He can cause a public opinion to be spread through the 
school, that absence or tardiness, without the strongest reasons, is a 
stigma on the delinquent, a dishonorable abandonment of the post of 
duty. When errors are committed, or difficulties felt, in conse- 
quence of either of these causes, he can, point out the relation 
between the cause and its effect, and warn against a repetition. ‘To 
save the feelings of a child who comes late, or after a half day’s 
absence, and renders a valid excuse, he can acquit him before the 
school, of the apparent neglect. He can refer to the state of the 


Register in a brief remark at the close of the day ; taking occasion, 
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if the attendance is full, to commend the scholars for it,—to express 
his regret and mortification, if it is not ;—but always so measuring 
and attempering his blame and his praise, that none shall be disheart- 
ened by the severity of the former, and that the latter shall not 
become valueless by its superabundance. If regularity and punctu- 
ality could be secured, during a four months’ school, by expending 
an entire week in this way, at its beginning, the loss would 
be repaid, seven-fold, before its close. If the teachers have 
not consideration enough to speak, on these subjects, to their pupils ; 
how can they expect that the pupils, unprompted, will originate 
proper views concerning their importance ? 

There is one act of justice, which a teacher, who demands punc- 
tuality, should never fail of rendering. Let him observe the golden 
rule, and when he demands punctuality of his pupils, be punctual 
himself,—punctual, not only in the hour of commencing his school, 
but in the hour of closing it. Pupils have a sense of justice on this 
subject ;—if the regular intermission is an hour, and the afternoon 
session commences at one o’clock, they want to be dismissed at 12. 
In this respect, let the teacher bestow what he démands, and enforce 
his precept by his example ;—or, at least, when the morning or the 
evening hour arrives for dismissing the school, let him bring its ex- 
ercises to a pause, and give his pupils an option to retire or to 


remain. Years of mere talk are often lost upon children, while a 


practical lesson is never without its effect. 

Some teachers have adopted the plan of sending to the parents 
and guardians of all the scholars, weekly reports, or cards, contain- 
ing an account cf all cases of absence or tardiness. In some in- 
stances, these cards contain, also, a description of the quality of reci- 
tations, of the general deportment of the children, or whatever else 
the teacher desires the parent or guardian to be acquainted with. 

To secure a prompt attendance at the opening of the school, each 
half day, some teachers make it their practice, during the first five or 
ten minutes of the school, to have an exercise in vocal music, or to 
relate some useful and instructive anecdote, or to read an interesting 
incident from a biography, or to give a description of a curious fact 
in natural history ; or, where there is apparatus, to perform, occa- 
sionally, a striking experiment, and explain to what department of 
business or the arts it is related ;—to show the pupils, for instances 
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that, in an exhausted receiver, a feather falls as rapidly as a stone; 
that without air, gunpowder will not burn ; how a steam-engine is 
made, or a rainbow formed. Why should all the curiosity of chil- 
dren be pent up for months, to vent itself, at last, on the occasion of 
raree-shows, circus-riding, or militia musters ? 

The teacher ought also to visit the parents of children who 
attend irregularly, and kindly and affectionately to expostulate with 
them on the irremediable injury they are inflicting on their offspring, 
both by the time they lose, and the bad habits they form. 

In several of the Jarger towns in the State, the school committees 
have enacted positive regulations, excluding for the forenoon or af- 
t2rnoon session, all who come late ; and for the residue of the term, 
all who are absent, unless from sickness or some other disabling 
cause, for a fixed number of days, or half days. There may be some 
objections to this course,—such as the fact, that truant-dispositioned 
boys, may contrive to be absent the requisite number of days, or half 
days, for the very purpose of being excluded afterwards ; but almost 
any other evil is less than the combined influence of the innumerable 
throng that follow in the train of a general irregularity and tardiness. 
For most of the scholars, this last mentioned method is very effectual. 
It is the practice of many of the lyceums in the State to close the 
doors of the lecture room at a given hour ; and rail-road cars and 
steam-boats have a fixed time for starting,—the consequence of 
which is that every body is punctual ; and, were all the gains of this 
punctuality added together, it would be found, that years of time are 
saved, daily, by the regulation. 

Scme towns, in order to bring the force of a pecuniary motive to 
bear upon the subject, distribute the school money among the dis- 
tricts, not in the ratio of the children, between four and sixteen years 
of age, but in the ratio of their attendance upon the schools. 

Although teachers as a body, can do more than any other class in 
the community to abate the evils of inconstant and tardy attendance ; 
although school committees can do something through the instrumen- 
tality of school regulations, and even towns can make their appropria- 
tions of money subserve the same end ; yet neither of these, nor all 


of them united, can complete the work. The final, authoritative de- 


cision, in each case, rests with parents. They, therefore, should be 


appealed to with the most earnest and importunate solicitations, not 
10 
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to be guilty of so great cruelty to their own children, of so great in- 
justice towards the teacher and towards their neighbors, as to cause 
or suffer those children, except in cases of imperious necessity, to be 
absent from the school, a single day of the term, or a single hour of the 
day. From time immemorial, in all schools, truantship has been re- 
garded as a high offence in a pupil, and forbidden under the sanction 
of severe, corporal punishment.; but it is difficult to see why an unnec- 
essary absence from school, at the pleasure of the child, is worse 
than an unnecessary absence, at the pleasure of the parent. The 
real cause of the difficulty must be, that parents are not aware of its 
existence, and of the manifold mischiefs it involves. Until recently, 
even the well-informed friends of education were not apprized of its 
magnitude ; as, before the use of the Register, no authentic means of 
making it known, existed. The diffusion of a knowledge, both of 
the fact and of its consequences, cannot fail to produce a remedy ; 
and for this purpose, as I have elsewhere suggested, the reading of 
the Abstracts, at meetings of the inhabitants of the districts convened 
at the schoolhouse, or other convenient place ; the circulation of 
their contents by means of lectures and newspapers ; the visitation of 
negligent parents, by the teachers and by the committees, together 
with conversations, held on all proper occasions, by those who know 
more of the subject, with those who know less, will be rapid and 
effectual means of conveying the information to the very individuals 
who need it, and must lead, in the end, to a much-needed reform. 
It is surprising and cheering to know what can be done by the com- 
bined and harmonious exertions of all, to accomplish this object. 
There were many families of children, last winter, who did not miss 
a single day in their attendance ; and in one school, although the roads 
were almost impassable from snow, there was scarcely the absence 
of a scholar, during the whole school term. 

If the school is to continue four months, and parents or guardians 
cannot send their children more than two or three, Jet them be sent 
continuously, while they are sent at all, and taken wholly from school, 
the residue of the time. Six weeks of constant attendance is better than 
three months scattered promiscuously over a four months’ school. So 
if nine o’clock comes too early in the morning for punctual attend- 
ance, let the school begin at ten, or even at half past ten. Almost 
any thing is better for children than to form the pernicious habit of 
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tardiness, which in regard to the rights of others, has all the practical 
effect of dishonesty, and varies but a shade from it, in the motive. 

Notwithstanding the melancholy view of the subject, presented by 
existing facts, yet when we consider the excessive severity of the last 
winter, the depth of snow which, for a long period, overspread all the 
inland counties, rendering the roads nearly impassable for weeks to- 
gether ; and also the fact, that in many places, children suffered to 
an extraordinary degree, from epidemic sickness, the average attend- 
ance was better than in former years. It was not until last year, that 
any return was ever made of the children, under four and over six- 
teen years of age, attending the schools. ‘The number was found to 
be about twenty thousand. Heretofore, in comparing the average 
number of children in school, with the whole number of children in 
the State, between four and sixteen years of age, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what proportion of tha whole number were in school, 
those who were below the age of four, and above that of sixteen, have 
been reckoned as between four and sixteen, and thus have mate- 
rially swelled the apparent proportion of attendants. 


SUPERINTENDING, OR TOWN SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


By the combined influence of the new interest which has been ex- 
cited on the subject of education, throughout the State, and of the 
act of April 13, 1838, which relieved the office of school-committee 
man from being a pecuniary burden, as well as a tax on time and labor ; 
the schools, during the Jast winter, received more than double,— 
probably three times,—the visitations from the committees, they had 
ever enjoyed before. The benefits of these visitations can hardly be 
overestimated ; but I have spoken of this elsewhere. 

In regard to the examination of teachers, a moment’s reflection will 
show, that the intervention of a school committee is essential, in order 
to maintain a proper standard of teachers’ qualifications. With a 
more dense population than any other State in the Union ; with all 
such departments of business as are deemed most eligible, full to over- 
flowing ; and with so many young people amongst us, seeking to gain 
a subsistence without manual labor ; the station of a teacher has be- 
come a desirable one, toa largely increased number of persons. Co- 
existing with these facts, are the private biases or temptations, which 
beset the prudential committee, whose duty it ordinarily is to select 
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the teachers. Few prudential committee men, can be found, who 
have not relatives in the first, second or third degree, or partners in 
business, or personal and near friends, some one or more of whom, 
in the dearth of other employments, will apply to him for the school ; 
or who, perlaps, have secured his election that they might apply. 
Under such circumstances, though we allow to the prudential com- 
mittees a full share of integrity and public spirit, it is hardly possible, 
that, acting from motives common to all mankind, they should not, 
sometimes if not frequently, favor proposals for the school from ap- 
plicants who are incompetent, either in literary qualifications or in 
moral character. In such cases, without a superintending committee 
of firmness and integrity, who will protect the children of the district 
from the impending calamity of a bad teacher ? 

Again, it is an acknowledged fact, that a great proportion of the 
teachers in our schools follow the occupation for a short period only. 
Probably a majority of them do not keep school more than two or 
three, or at most three or four seasons. Their places are then sup- 
plied by others, who are not only inexperienced, but who add to 
their inexperience, the imperfections inseparable from youth and 
immaturity of mind. To these teachers, the sympathy, and kind- 
ness, and advice of a judicious committee are of incalculable service. 
In regard to the teacher himself, they stand in the relation of friends 
and counsellors ; in regard to the district, they are his mediators and 
advocates ; and in regard to the school itself, their presence, their per- 
suasion or rebuke, and even the expectation of their presence, per- 
suasion or rebuke, exerts an influence powerfully impulsive to dili- 
gence, and repressive of disorder. 

The town committee, also, are set as guards to prevent the in- 
gress of one of the most insidious and formidable evils to which our 
schools are exposed ;—an evil which has been a canker, fatal to the 
usefulness of many of the public ones, and still more so to the pri- 
vate. No teacher can be so entirely dead to the reputation he is to 
leave behind him, as not to desire the favorable appearance of his 
school, at its close. But where the scholars have been put upon 
the acquisition of no real knowledge, during the first part of the term, 
it is still practicable for them to master a little verbal knowledge, dur- 
ing the last. And, hence, it sometimes happens that previous to 
the close of the school, in order to atone for the neglect of all the 
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other powers of the mind, the faculty for remembering words is put 
on double duty. A few lessons are selected for the respective 
classes, on which they are daily drilled, with a tacit and mutual under- 
standing on the part of teacher and classes, that, on the day of ex- 
amination, these are to be displayed as specimens of the pupils’ gene- 
ral attainments. Viewed as an intellectual exercise, the utter hollow- 
ness and mockery of sucha proceeding, entitle it to the severest 
condemnation ; but regarded in a moral light, it is premeditated and 
egregious fraud: Under pretence of a sample, whose very name 
imports that it is similar to, and a part of, the main body or bulk ; it 
palms off the most valueless of all things,—an empty form of words, 
—for one of the most valuable of all,—substantial knowledge. The 
most iniquitous part of this proceeding, however, consists in its en- 
ticing the children themselves, to become voluntary participators in 
the deception. It would be far less deplorable, were the fraud 
practised for them, instead of by them. But though their consciences 
would revolt at it, if it were presented in its true character and 
odiousness, yet, as it is presented in so disguised and alluring a 
shape, they are readily seduced to become partners in the conspi- 
racy. The offence has the double aggravation, that, in regard to 
knowledge, it gives words for things ; while, in regard to dishonesty, 
it teaches the thing itself. 

Against the continuance of this useless and immoral practice, 
wherever it exists ; against its introduction, wherever it threatens ; 
the school committee are our legally constituted defenders and pro- 
tectors. At their first visitation of the school, they can explain to 
both teacher and scholars, that all knowledge is for use, and not for 
show ; that books are to be regarded as means only, and not as ends ; 
that the mind is to gain ability or power by the exercise of its facul- 
ties, as well as a knowledge of facts by the aid of memory ; that the 
value of the school consists in its preparation of the scholars to enter 
upon the sober business, the momentous scenes, the solemn duties 


of life, but in no degree upon its enabling them to make a supposed | 


brilliant display for five or ten minutes, at the end of the term. By 
a clear and strong exposition of these ideas, at the first visitation of 
the school, and by giving notice that they shall take the final exami- 
nation, substantially, into their own hands, both teacher and scholars 
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will be apprized of the grand destination, which they are to keep 
perpetually in view, and of the course of study, by which alone it 
can be reached. At the monthly and other intermediate visitations, 
let the advice given, and the questions proposed, be directed to the 
same points ; and, at the closing examination, let little reference be 
made to the school books, but let the whole investigation take a 
practical character. ‘To test the knowledge of the upper classes, 
one member of the committee can produce a promissory note, having 
numerous endorsements, and give it to a class in arithmetic, that the 
interest may be cast; another may give the minutes of a deed of 
land, where the premises are set out by courses and distances, and 
direct another class to plot it, and calculate its quantity in acres ; 
or lie may demand the superficial measurement of the floor of the 
school room, or the cubic contents of a given pile of wood, or quarry 
of marble or granite ; another class may be called on to explain how 
it happens, that, while the equatorial diameter of the earth is twenty- 
six niles longer than its polar diameter, yet the river Mississippi, 
which rises not far from 50° N. latitude, runs south into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the river Amazon, one branch of which rises near 20° 
S. latitude, runs northwardly, and falls into the Atlantic, so that the 
mouths of both these rivers are much farther from the centre of the 
earth in a direct line, than either of the poles are ;—or to explain 
why the inhabitants who live within the tropics, have two winters 
and two summers, each year, while those who live in the temperate 
and frigid zones have but one, and so forth and so forth ;—of course 
varying the subject-matter, and the difficulty of the questions, accord- 
ing to the general standing of each class. If such a course of direc- 
tion and of examination, could be pursued for a few years, the char- 
acter of many of our schools would be vastly improved, and the 
deception of show-examinations be forever abolished. If I were the 
commander of an army, and should expect to fight a pitched battle, 
to-morrow, I might feel justified in appealing to the strongest motive- 
forces in each officer and soldier under my command ;—in show- 
ing to the ambitious that there would be an opportunity for the dis- 
play of bravery, and to the timid, that their greatest safety was in the 
vigor of the onset ;—in calling up visions of honor, of country and 
of home for the patriotic, and inspiring the conscientious with 
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stronger feelings of duty,—and thus, running around the whole circle 
of the predominating motives, make all conspire to the production 
of my immediate aim. But in a school, where the object is 
to prepare, not for to-morrow, but for life,—not for a single ex- 
ploit, but for character, the very opposite of this course is often 
necessary. If any faculty or impulse of a pupil is so strong 
that it threatens to grow into a deformity ;—if any faculty or im- 
pulse is so weak that the future character will be unbalanced, 
unless the deficient power be cultivated intoa symmetrical proportion 
with others, then the strong should be repressed, and the weak should 
be fostered,—during the whole school, if need be,—however much 
the season of recitation, or the day of exhibition may suffer. That 
education is false, which sacrifices the well-being of the future to the 
eclat of a passing hour. 

The school committee is the only body, who can make such a 
report to the town respecting the condition and wants of the schools, 
as may be made the basis of a wise and liberal course of municipal 
action in their behalf. No other board of town officers can have such 
an acquaintance with facts,—at once comprehensive and minute,— 
as will furnish materials, upon which the fathers of the rising genera- 
tion can act, in reference to the well-being of their children. The 
prudential committee cannot do it ; for however intelligent and faithful 
they may be, in their respective spheres of duty ; yet, being confined 
each to his own district, they cannot have those comparative views 
respecting different schools, which are essential to sound, general 
conclusions. 

On the whole, the services of the school committees seem second 
to those of no class of public functionaries. ‘They are worthy to be 
sustained, rewarded, honored ; and though their faithful labors may 
not be appreciated by contemporaries, they cannot fail to receive the 


gratitude of posterity. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


During the last year, an event, worthy of special notice, has occur- 
red, in relation to the supervisory part of our school system. I refer 
to an appropriation by the town of Springfield of the sum of $1000 
as asalary for a superintendent of their schools, to be selected and 
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appointed by the town committee. In that town, as in a consider- 
ble number of others in the State, the schools are so numerous, and 
their terms so long, that if one person were to visit a school, each 
working day in the year, the nuinber of days would be too few to 
complete the circuit of visitations, as required by law. Where the 
legal number of visitations is so great, and the duty of making them 
is devolved upon men engaged in professional, or in common avoca- 
tions, it is impossible to avoid a competition between the private busi- 
ness of the committee man, and the publi« duty of visitation ; and, 
where this competition exists, there is always danger that the former 
will triumph in the rivalry. Nor can it be denied, that one, whose 
whole time and talents are devoted to the interests of the schools,— 
to an examination and selection of text books, to the introduction of 
improved processes in teaching, and of better modes of governing ;— 
in fine, toa more thorough acquaintance with the great subject of 
education, in its principles, and in its practical details, would be far 
better qualified for the discharge of his duties, than if those duties 
were only an occasional employment, and collateral to his main pur- 
suits. Guided by these views, the committee of Springfield, in 
their last annual report, recommended the appointment of a superin- 
tendent of the schools. The town adopted the recommendation ; 
but owing to some unavoidable delays, the gentleman who was 
appointed did not enter upon the duties of his office, until a consider- 
able portion of the current school year had elapsed. It is obvious, 
that the success of this measure will mainly depend upon the compe- 
tency of the officer chosen to execute it. That success is most 
earnestly to be desired ; and, I may add, is reasonably to be antici- 
pated. Should such be the happy result, it may be expected that 
the example will be followed by other towns, where the number of 
the schools is too large, and the engagements of the committee too 
engrossing, to permit a full compliance with the law, both as to the 
number and the quality of the visitations. The neighboring city of 
Providence, which, within the last two years, has established a sys- 
tem of public schools upon the most liberal foundation, has incorpo- 
rated the office of superintendent into her general plan ; and, under 
the auspices of a gentleman,* in every respect admirably qualified 
for the station, her schools are making very rapid improvement. 


* Nathan Bishop, Esq. 
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PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


Though the prudential and the superintending committee generally 
derive their authority from different sources, and are amenable for its 
exercise, to a different constituency ; yet some of the most important 
portions of their respective duties are so intimately blended, that a 
want of harmony between them is fatal to the welfare of the schools. 

The prudential committee not only has great powers, but all his 
acts become still more important from the fact of their being antece- 
dent or preliminary. It is his duty to provide both a house for the 
school, and fuel and furniture for the house ; and, in a climate like 
ours, whoever has the prerogative of determining in what kind of 
house a man shall live, and what fuel and furniture he shall have, has 
the power of determining, whether or not he shall live at all. As 
the general condition of the school, and of its permanent fixtures, 
goes far towards representing the character of the district, so the par- 
ticular condition of the house and its appurtenances, and their state 
of repair, are an open and visible commentary on the character of the 
prudential-committee man. If he does not provide a good place, in 
which to keep the school, it is hardly possible for the united exer- 
tions of the district and of the town committee to ensure a good 


school. 
So, too, with respect to the teacher of the school. In all govern- 


ments, it is justly held that an immense accession of power is con- 
ferred upon the department, to which the initiative in legislation is 
given, i. e. the power of propounding all bills, drafts or projects of 
law. The prudential committee, with very few exceptions, has this 
initiative in regard to the teachers. As a general rule, he ‘* selects 
and contracts,’? with them, subject, indeed, to have the contract 
vacated, by a refusal of the town committee to give a certificate of 
approval ; but a refusal of a certificate, even for good cause, is so 
unwelcome a duty, and the range of construction which may be put 
upon the word ‘¢qualified,”’ is so vast, that there are a hundred 
chances that an incompetent candidate will be approved, for one that 
a competent person will be rejected. 

It is of unspeakable importance, therefore, that there be no con- 
flict of interests, of feelings, or of motives between the prudential, 
and the superintending committees. They are but different fingers 
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of the same hand, and they cannot wield this instrument with any 
efficiency, unless they seize it with a united grasp. If the pruden- 
tial committee selects, and presents for approval, any candidate, of 
whose literary qualifications, personal habits and manners, or moral 
character, there is ground to doubt ;—in the first place, he commits 
an act of unkindness towards the candidate himself, who, thereby, 
is exposed to the mortification of being rejected ; and, in the next 
place, he subjects the superintending committee to the alternative 
either of inflicting this mortification, or of approving an incompetent 
person. But the position of the examining committee is that of judges 
of a most important question pending between the applicant, as one 
party, and the children of the district, as the other ; and they should 
never be tempted, by bribe or bias, to depart from rectitude in their 
decision. When solicitations for the school are made by suspicious 
applicants, the prudential committee can pass them by without inflict- 
ing any pain, or giving any publicity, and thus save all parties from 
great ultimate harm. 

As a general fact, the importance of the office of prudential-com- 
mittee man is greatly underrated. 


MANIFESTATION OF PARENTAL INTEREST. 


Sovereign, reigning over and above all other influences upon the 
school, is, or rather might be, that of the parents. The father, 


- when presiding at his table, or returning home at evening, from the 


labors of the day,—the mother, in that intercourse with her children 
which begins with the waking hour of the morning, and lasts until 
the hour of sleep, enjoy a continuing opportunity, by arranging the 
affairs of the household in such a way as to accommodate the hours 
of the school ; by subordinating the little interests or conveniencies of 
the family to the paramount subject of regular and punctual attend- 
ance ; by manifesting such an interest in the studies of each child, 
that he will feel a daily responsibility, as well as a daily encourage- 
ment in regard to his lessons ; by foregoing an hour of useless amuse- 
ment, or a call of ceremony, in order to make a visit to the school ; 
by inviting the teacher to the house, and treating him, not as a hire- 
ling, but as a wiser friend ; by a conscientious care in regard to their 
conversation about the school, and their award of praise or blame ;— 
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in fine, by all those countless modes, which parental affection, when 
guided by reason, will make delightful to themselves,—the parents can 
inspire their offspring with a love of knowledge, a habit of industry, 
a sense of decorum, a respect for manliness of conduct and dignity 
of character, prophetic of their future usefulness, and happiness, and 
honor. 

For one who has not traversed the State, and made himself actu- 
ally acquainted with the condition of the schools, by personal inspec- 
tion and inquiry, it is impossible fully to conceive the contrasts they 
now present. I have no hope, therefore, of making myself ade- 
quately understood, when I say, that in contiguous towns, and even 
in contiguous districts, activity and paralysis,—it is hardly too much 
to say, life and death,—are to be found, side by side. Wherever a 
town or.a district has been blessed with a few men, or even with a 
single man, who had intellect to comprehend the bearings of this great 
subject, and a spirit to labor in the work, there a revolution in public 
sentiment has been effected, or is now going on. In some districts, 
last winter, the prosperity of the school became a leading topic of 
conversation among the neighbors ; the presence of visiters, from day 
to day, cheered the scholars ; a public spirit grew up among them, 
animating to exertion, and demanding courteous, honorable, just 
behavior ;—the consequence of which was, that, by a law as certain 
as that light comes with the rising of the sun, a proficiency surpass- 
ing all former example was made ; and when the schools drew to a 
close, a crowd of delighted spectators attended the final examination, 
which, from the interest and the pleasure of the scene, was prolonged 
into the night. In some places, the visiters who did not come early 
to this examination, could not obtain admittance on account of the 
crowded state of the house ; and, in one, although a cold and driv- 
ing snow storm lasted through the day, yet a hundred parents attended, 
whom the inclemency of the weather could not deter from being 
present, to celebrate this harvest-home of knowledge and virtue ;— 
while, on the same occasion, in an adjoining town, perhaps in a 
bordering district, a solitary committee man dropped grudgingly in, to 
witness a half hour of mechanical movements, got up as a mock repre- 
sentation of knowledge, and to look at the half-emptied benches of the 
school room made vacant by deserters. These differences are not 
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imaginary ; they are real, and their proximate cause is, the 
interest or the want of interest, manifested by the parents towards the 
schools. 

It is a celebrated saying of the French philosopher and education- 
ist, Cousin, that ‘* as is the teacher, so is the school.’’ In regard 
to Franceand Prussia, where the schools depend so much upon the au- 
thority of the government, and so little upon the social influences of the 
neighborhood where they exist, this brief saying is the embodiment ofan 
important truth ; but with our institutions, there is far less reason for 
giving it the currency and force of a proverb. Here, every thing 
emanates from the people ; they are the original ; all else is copy. 
If, therefore, the transatlantic maxim, which identifies the character 
of the school with that of the teacher, be introduced amongst us, it 
must be with the addition, that ‘‘as are the parents, so are both 
teacher and school.”’ | 

A visit to the school by the parents produces a salutary effect 
upon themselves. Although it is feeling which originates and sends 
forth conduct, yet conduct reacts powerfuliy upon feeling; and, 
therefore, if parents could be induced to commence the performance 
of this duty, they would soon find it not only delightful in itself, but 
demanded by the force of habit. Nor is it any excuse for their neg- 
lect, that they are incapable, in point of literary attainments, of exam- 
ining the school, or of deciding upon the accuracy of recitations. If 
they have no knowledge to bestow in instruction, they all have sym- 
pathy to give in encouragement. Indeed, the children must be ani- 
mated to exertion, before they will make any valuable or lasting at- 
tainment. This animation the parents can impart, and thus become 
the means of creating a good, they do not themselves possess. 

It is surprising that the sagacity of parental love does not discover 
that a child, whose parents interest the teacher in his welfare, will be 
treated much better in school, than he otherwise would be ; and this 
too, without the teacher’s incurring the guilt of partiality. If the 
teacher is made acquainted with the peculiarities of the child’s dispo- 
sition, he will be able to manage him more judiciously, and therefore 
more successfully, than he otherwise could ; he will be able to ap- 
proach the child’s mind through existing avenues, instead of roughly 
forcing a new passage to it ; and thus, in many instances, to supersede 
punisment by mild measures. A wise physician always desires to 
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know the constitution and habit of his patient, before he prescribes 
for his malady ; and a parent, who should call a medical practitioner 
to administer to a sick child, but should refuse to give him this infor- 
mation, would be accounted insane. But are the maladies of the 
mind less latent, and subtile, and elusive than those of the body ; and 
is aless degree of peril to be apprehended, in the former case than 
in the latter, from the prescriptions of ignorance ? [have been credi- 
bly informed of a case, where a child received a severe chastisement 
ia school, for not reading distinctly, when the inarticulateness was oc- 
casioned by a natural impediment in his organs of speech. ‘The pa- 
rent sent the child to school without communicating this fact to the 
teacher, and, under the circumstances of the case, the teacher mis- 
took the involuntary defect for natural obstinacy. ‘This may seem an 
extreme case, and one not likely to happen, but doubtless, hun- 
dreds of similar, though less discoverable ones, in regard to some 
mental, or moral deficiency, are daily occurring. Again, if parents 
do not visit the school, until at, or near its close, they may then dis- 
cover errors or evils, whose consequences, might have been forescen 
on an earlier visit, and thus prevented. It is another fact, eminently 
worthy of parental consideration, that many young and timid children, 
unaccustomed to see persons not belonging to the family, are almost 
paralized when first brought into the presence of strangers. An ex- 
cessive diffidence cripples their limbs and benumbs all their senses ; 
and it ts only by their being gradually familiarized to company, that 
the fetters of embarrassment can be stripped off, and the shy, down- 
cast countenance be uplifted. After a few years of neglect, this 
awkwardness and shame-facedness, become irremediable ; they 
harden the whole frame, as it were, into a petrifaction, and their vic- 
tim always finds himself bereft of his faculties, at the very moment 
when, he has most need of freedom and vigor, in their exercise. On 
the other hand, pert, forward, self-esteeming children} who are unac- 
customed to the equitable reciprocities of social intercourse, commit 
the opposite error of becoming rude, aggressive, and disdainful, when- 
ever brought into contact with society. Now, one of the best reme- 
dies or preventives which children can enjoy, both for this disabling 
bashfulness, and for this spirit of effrontery, is the meeting of visiters 


in school, where, a previous knowledge of what the occasion de- 
mands, helps them to behave in a natural manner, notwithstanding the 
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consciousness that others are present ; and where they are relieved from 
the double embarrassment of thinking both what they are to do, and 
how it should be done. Especially is it necessary, that mothers should 
accompany sensitive and timid children, when they first go to school, 
to obviate a distrust of the teacher, or a fear of other children, which 
might otherwise infix in the mind a permanent repugnance to the 
place. Whatever confers upon the school a single attraction, or 
removes from it one feature of harshness, clears the avenue for a 
more ready transmission of knowledge into the pupils’ minds. 


THE BREAKING UP OF SCHOOLS. 


The breaking up of schools is a most serious evil, and one of not 
very infrequent occurrence. It happens from two causes. One is 
the literary incapacity of the teacher to instruct. Where teachers 
are guilty of the illegal and dishonorable practice of smuggling them- 
selves into a school, without having obtained a certificate of qualifica- 
tion ; or, where the committee have granted such certificate without 
due scrutiny into the attainments of the candidate, the school term 
rarely closes, without giving demonstration of the great truth, that, in 
the long run, it is always impolitic as well as wrong, to swerve 
from principle. The school is either broken up, through the mani- 
fest incompetency of the teacher ; or, what is still worse, it is pro- 
longed through a diseased existence, every day of which originates 
and scatters among the pupils, the infection of bad mental habits. 
The only remedy for this branch of the evil is to be found in the 
previous preparation of teachers, and in the conscientious discharge 
of duty by the examining committee. 

The other cause of the breaking up of schools, is the open and 
successful resistance made by the scholars to the authority of the 
teacher. It is not all the scholars, however, in any school, who are 
implicated in this offence. The, reports of the committees, for the 
last two years, have not disclosed a single instance, where the girls 
belonging to the school have caused its violent termination, or even 
participated in fomenting an insurrectionary spirit. Nor, among the 
boys, is it the younger who are ungovernable. A spirit of disobedi- 
ence in them can generally be quelled by superior physical force, 
where it is not subdued by the infinitely better methods of kindness, 
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persuasion and an enlightenment of the sense of duty. There is 
then, but one other class of scholars, on whom the accusation can fall, 
of instigating and executing a successful rebellion ; and, to any man 
who has any adequate conception of the value and excellence of pro- 
priety and decency in conduct, and of the universal necessity of 
order and Jaw in the management of affairs, it must be a source of 
immeasurable regret, that this class should, without exception, con- 
sist of the larger and older boys of the school. It must be a source 
of immeasurable regret, that, at the very time when we begin to look 
to these young men for a self-regulating power, for decorous and 
gentlemanly behavior, for a thoughtful and dignified anticipation of the 
great duties of life, which lie so immediately before them ;—that, at 
this time, we should find them recklessly engaging in a course, which 
involves in its catalogue of wrongs, not only the squandering away of 
the last few running sands of their school-going life, and the exhibi- 
tion of a most baneful example before the junior members of the school ; 
but also the crime of ingratitude towards parents, friends, and towns- 
men, who, at great expense, have placed within their reach the ines- 
timable privileges of education. 

Yet such is the melancholy and almost incredible truth. The fol- 
lowing are specimens of the expressions, used by committees, in 
reporting the schools which were broken up by a rebellion of the 
scholars, during. the last winter : ‘‘two or three large and mis- 
chievous scholars ;”—‘‘ the rudeness and ill conduct of some of the 
larger boys ;”—*‘ some of the larger scholars combined to interrupt 
the school ;”—‘ disturbance was made by one or two young men ;”’ 
—‘‘turbulent boys defied the authority of the teacher ;”—*‘‘ the 
larger scholars have done immense mischief ;’’—‘‘ the pernicious ex- 
ample, of the larger scholars ;”—‘‘ the larger and more turbulent, 
scholars ;’”,—‘‘ levity of conduct on the part of a few of the large 
scholars ;”,—‘‘ a spirit of insubordination manifested by some of the 
large scholars ;’,—*‘* two or three lawless young men ;’’—‘‘ disorder 
occasioned by the refractoriness of the oldest boys ;’’—*‘ school 
broken up by the disorderly and insolent conduct of the scholars.” 
These are specimens of the phrases in which the sad story of an ex- 
pelled or rejected teacher and a disbanded school, is told, 

In surveying the whole social condition of the State, it would rarely 
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happen, that a more alarming and unnatural spectacle would be 
beheld, than that of a school, exploding before half its term had ex- 
pired,—of a teacher going forth from the door of the schoolhouse, 
for the last time, in mortification and dishonor, instead of respect 
and affection ; and followed by insurgent and tumultuous scholars, 
proclaiming their own infamy, by shouts of triumph and language 
of insult. Or, if the event does not assume this conspicuous and 
riotous character, the passions which it displays, and the conse- 
quences to which it leads, are equally to be condemned and lamented. 
These ** young men,” (if without years of penitence, they will ever 
be worthy of the name of men,) have probably been, in most instan- 
ces, from fifteen or sixteen to eighteen or twenty years old. Of 
course, they must all have passed the age when the law confers upon 
them certain rights, and demands of them the performance of certain 
duties, because it supposes that they have attained a certain amount 
of knowledge and discretion. ‘They must have arrived at an age, 
when they can see for themselves the advantages of a supreme law 
for the government of all, because, without such law, there are oth- 
ers, beth older and stronger than themselves, under whom they may 
be trodden down. Yet at this period, when their opportunities for an 
education are hastening rapidly to a close, instead of improving them 
with a zeal that should compensate for their brevity, they terminate 
them, at once, vy violence and in disgrace. At the time when the 
law begins to clothe them with rights and duties, they begin to mani- 
fest their unfitness for the trust, by contemning the privileges it be- 
stows. As they are about to become members of a republic, whose 
boast it is that men are capable of self-government, they are taking 
practical lessons in resistance to rightful authority ; as though it were 
possible, that those should ever be fit to govern others, who, them- 
selves, have never learned to obey. 

In regard to the various evils and deficiencies, which I have spec- 
ified in the progress of this Report, I have endeavored to suggest, 
in each case, some antidote or remedy for their prevention or removal. 
But in regard to the guilty agents in these acts of insubordination and 
violence, I am at a loss what measures to recommend, which shall, 
at once, arrest their course, and inspire them with a due sentiment of 
abhorrence for their misconduct. What idea can these young men 
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have formed of common justice and equity, when for the purpose of 
indulging their own passions or prejudices against a teacher, they are 
willing to rob all the children in a whole neighborhood, as well as 
themselves, of the benefits of the school ? Have they so little regard 
for the reputation and feelings of parents and relatives, as to feel no 
repugnance at involving them in the common odium of this flagrant 
misconduct ? Can they look forward with satisfaction to a life, dur- 
ing which this will be the only alternative left to them, that, if they 
ever become respectable citizens, they will bitterly repent their 
course ;—or, what is worse, they will escape the pain of repent- 
ance only by never becoming respectable. ‘The institution of the 
Common Schools, for almost two hundred years, has been honor- 
ed and eulogized by the greatest and the best men, who, within all 
that period, have enlightened and blessed this Commonwealth. Do 
these young men, who break up the schools by sedition and revolt, 
deem themselves so much wiser and better than all the wise and good 
men, who have lived before them, that they are authorized to destroy 
the usefulness, and to bring disparagement upon the name, of an in- 
stitution which has been so long respected and honored ? Perhaps 
they have heard some individual boasting, that when a pupil, he had 
rebelled against his teacher, encountered him with force, and driven 
him from the school ; but, if they will take a second thought, they will 
invariably find that such boaster was a low, base, despised man, 
without respectability and without shame ; and is it their ambition to 
resemble such a model ? If they will look about them, and inquire 
into the personal history of individuals, they will find, that, in nine- 
teen cases out of every twenty, those who are now the substantial, 
worthy, influential, beloved and honored members of society, were, 
when at school, the most orderly, diligent, and well-mannered schol- 


ars. They will find that it is the slothful, disobedient, mischievous, 


truant scholar who threatens to become, in after-life, the thriftless 

and squalid pauper, or a candidate for the house of correction or 

jail ;—if he goes to college, to get expelled, if he obtains an office, to 

disgrace it, and finally to be an outcast in society ; and are these the 

patterns which the young men, who rise up in defiance of the au- 

thority of their teachers, wish to imitate ? 
12 


To the teachers, whose 
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misfortune it is to come into collision with these young men, I can 
only say further :—Let them be warned, admonished, entreated, plied 
with every consideration that can sway a perverse, or kindle a gener- 
ous disposition, to check the sallies of an ignorant and foolish temper, 
and to subject their impulses to the control of those laws of reason 
and duty, without which, all society and government, as well as the 
school, must be broken up. During the few days, while yet the pre- 
cious boon of the school remains, let them redeem their time, by an 
earnest application to the studies, and an assiduous cultivation of the 
‘* good behavior,” which in after-life, will give them the intelligence 
proper for a citizen, and the character belonging to a gentleman, and 
will secure for them the universal respect of society. 

Tam aware of having dwelt long upon this topic ; but when we 
consider the enormity of the evil, any thing, tending to its repres- 
sion, may be pardoned. 

If it is difficult to express the depth of our grief, in regard to the 
conduct of the scholar who casts away his birth-right of education, by 
rising against his teacher and breaking up the school, what shall be 
said of the amazing infatuation of a parent who so violates the sanctity 
of the parental relation as, directly or indirectly, to encourage in his 
children the spirit of revolt; or who, for any cause, allows his pas- 
sions to obtain such mastery over the convictions of his reason and 
his sense of propriety, that he invades the schvol room to vilify or 
assault the teacher in the presence of the scholars. Happily, such 
cases are now very rare, and it is to be hoped that the public mind 
will soon be so enlightened and renovated, in regard to the value of 
our schools, as to render their recurrence impossible. 

Although no word ought to be said in palliation of the deliberate 
and premeditated misconduct of scholars towards their teacher, yet 
there are numberless acts, rising in the scale from slight indiscretions 
even to grave misdemeanors, which argue an impulsive and vehement, 
rather than a perverse or incorrigible disposition ; "and which are often 
committed by high-minded and ‘honorable, though mistaken boys. 
Children play a thousand foolish, perhaps roguish, pranks, from a 
false, but current opinion, that they are becoming, that they are re- 
putable, and proofs of what is called spirit. Children, too, are often ap- 
plauded for acts of misbehavior, if accompanied by indications of wit 
or genius. The wrong is forgotten, or supposed to be atoned for, 
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by the skill manifested in committing it ; and hence their emulous 
minds seek for further applause, to be won by some other sally or 
contrivance of mischievous wit ; as though the mischief could be re- 
deemed by the wit displayed in its execution. Now all this pride of 
success, this ambition of winning the approval of others, which, under 
a false guidance, leads, at first, to slight departures from decorum, 
ingenuousness, or rectitude, and, afterwards, to great delinquencies ;— 
all this pride and ambition might be converted, by one who under- 
stands the springs of human action, into a powerful auxiliary in the 
cause of good conduct. If the mind has an innate propensity whose 
sole function it is to delight in the good will, and to dread the dis- 
pleasure of others, and which, of course, is indifferent to moral 
qualities ; then those who have the power of bestowing praise or 
blame, turn the whole force of this propensity towards right or towards 
wrong, by the actions which they select for approval or condemna- 
tion. This explains the influence of public opinion upon children,— 
an opinion which they do not create, but into which they are born,— 
just as they are born into the atmosphere,—and for the justness of 
which, therefere, they are, at first, no more responsible, than for the 
healthful or noxious qualities of the air given them to breathe. ‘There 
is such a public opinion in every school. It is handed down from 
the older to the younger classes, and from one school term to another. 
Skilful, devoted, conscientious teachers always do much to reform 
and elevate it, and thus improve the school, not only during their own 
term, but for subsequent years. Bad teachers debase it, and throw 
heavy burdens upon their successors. But this train of thought leads 
insensibly back to the importance of employing such teachers,—and 
none but such teachers, as not only know, theoretically, the qualities 
which are desirable in the character of a scholar and a man, but, 
practically, how those qualities may be cultivated. 


ABSENCE FROM FINAL EXAMINATION. 


There is another species of misconduct, occasionally committed 
by the older half of the scholars, which is dishonorable in its motive 
and pernicious in its example. It is what is often denominated in the 
reports, ** dodging the examination.”? A portion of the scholars, on 
the day when the committee are expected to examine the school, ab- 
sent themselves, leaving behind them neither papers nor writing book ; 
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nor, indeed, any vestige, by which the state of their knowledge, or 
their proficiency during the school, can be ascertained. This pro- 
ceeding is, on the very face of it, self-cor.demnatory. Such scholars 
need no accusers ; they have volunteered a confession, upon which 
they must be convicted. The legal maxim, that flight is evidence 
of guilt, is here emphatically true. ‘The vacant seat they have left 
behind, proves the vacant mind they have taken away. This mode, 
however, of escaping censure, is a delusive as well as a short-lived 
expedient. ‘Though they may have indulged in idleness, during the 
school term, in anticipation of avoiding an exposure of their ignorance 
by deserting the school, at the closing examination; yet, whither will 
they flv to hide their shame, when, coming upon the stage of life, 
their ignorance will be made manifest to the world, in all places where 
they appear, and in every word they utter. 


RETROSPECT. NUMBER AND COMBINATION OF INFLUEN- 
CES, NECESSARY TO A GOOD SCHOOL. 


In discussing the various topics imbodied in this Report, and in 
pointing out, under each successive head, the imperfections belong- 
ing to it,—imperfections which prevent our school system from con- 
ferring those abundant and precious benefits, it is capable of bestow- 
ing, I have not been without fear, that my remarks might seem to 
wear an aspect of accusation, and to savor of harshness ; and although it 
might be admitted that no just exception could be taken to the views pre- 
sented on any particular topic, still, that the tenor of the whole 
might seem too condemnatory and reprehensive. ‘To be the bearer 
of unwelcome tidings, is proverbially a thankless office ; and the 
fidelity that tells a friend of his faults is too apt to forfeit the friend- 
ship which it should have strengthened. Yet, to these general rules, 
there are noble exceptions. A wise man wishes to know what is wrong 
in his affairs, that he may rectify it ; and every sincere lover of ex- 
cellence rejoices to be made acquainted with his faults, that he may 
correct them. In commenting, therefore, upon what I consider the 
imperfections of our system, in god faith, and with a single eye to 
their removal, I have proceeded upon the conviction, that our peo- 
ple do possess that wisdom, and that love of excellence, which 
desires 10 ‘‘ forget the things which are behind,” and, in the career 
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of well-doing, to ‘‘ press forward to those which are before ;”’ and rather 
to devote their energies to still higher achievements, than ignobly to 
waste them in vain-glorying and self-eulogy. It would have been 
easy for me,—and could duty have allowed, it would have been 
delightful,—to have occupied much more time, and to have filled a 
much larger space, in recounting those merits and excellences of 
our system of free schools, which, abroad as well as at home, it is 
ackowledged to possess ;—in pointing to the bright train of blessings 
which, from age to age, it has been the means of conferring upon the 
people of this State,—which it is now conferring, and, as it remains 
steadfast, while the generations rise and pass away, it promises still 
to confer, upon unborn millions. But, at best, the pleasure of 
self-adulation is fleeting, and it leaves no abiding improveinent be- 
hind. 

It should be remembered, too, that, in the administration of our 
system, a larger share of power is possessed by the people, than in 
any other state or country in the world. If it were true, here, that, 
as soon as any error or deficiency became known to the Legislature, 
—or toany central and supervisory body,—they could forthwith issue 
an edict for its correction, such a summary mode of proceeding 
would supersede the necessity of all explanation. But, where all 
measures of improvement and reform are to be carried out by the 
people, at large, it becomes necessary that they should first be made 
acquainted with the evils, which it is their interest and duty to rem- 
edy ; and, for this purpose, I have endeavored, faithfully, to perform 
the unwelcome task of describing them. 

The explanation, and, to some extent, the excuses for the defi- 
ciencies here enumerated, are to be found in the number and com- 
plexity of the parts, whose combined and harm: nious action is 
essential to a good school. We have no other institution, where 
such a confluence of favorable influences is necessary to the produc- 
tion of the desired result; nor have we any, whose usefulness is so 
liable to be impaired, or even destroyed, by a single adverse ten- 
dency. A long t-ain of measures is requisite to accomplish the 
end, and a failure in any one of the series, is ruin. If the school- 
house be bad, in regard to its location or internal construction, then, 
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not only will the improvement in the children’s minds be materially 
lessened, but the healthiness of their bodies will be exposed to con- 
tinual danger. Ifthe house be otherwise well built, but deficient in 
the single requisite of ventilation, two thirds of all the intellectual 
power of the children will be destroyed, at the very moment when 
they are called upon to exercise it. In the whole range of science, 
no fact is better established, than that the breathing of impure air 
benumbs and stupifies every faculty ; and, therefore, to call upon 
children to study, or understand, or remember, while we give them 
impure air for breathing, is as absurd as to put fetters upon their 
limbs, when we wish them to run swiftly ; or to interpose an opaque 
body between their eyes and any object, which we wish them to see 
clearly. But if the schoolhouse be the best that art can build, yet, 
if the town grants only penurious supplies of money, the school 
will but just begin, when the means of supporting it will end. This 
is the false economy of saving, in the seed, though thirty, or sixty, or 
a hundred fold be lost in the harvest. Even when the town makes 
liberal grants of money, in proportion to its valuation and census, still, 
if it has unwisely divided its territory into minute districts, it defeats 
its own liberality ; for, by attempting to support so many schools, 
with disproportionate means, it gives an efficient support to none. 
But with a good schoolhouse, and with such large and populous dis- 
liicts, or union districts, as give the multiplying power of union and 
concert to individual action ; still, the employment of a bad teacher 
will vitiate the whole ; and the place will have been prepared, and 
the money appropriated, only to gather the children into a recepta- 
cle, where bad feelings and passions, bad language and manners will 
ferment into corruption ;—and, without a good prudential and super- 
intending committee, the chance of securing the services of a good 
teacher becomes so small as to elude even a fractional expression. 
And again ; if the most perfect teacher is obtained, still the scholars 
must be brought within the circle of his influence in order to be benc- 
fited ; and, therefore, absence, irregularity and tardiness must be pre- 
vented, or the good teacher will have been employed in vain. Let all 
other influences be propitious, and the single circumstance of which 
so little has heretofore been thought, viz., a diversity of class books 
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for scholars of similar ages and attainments will derange every opera- 
tion of the school ; because no perseverance, uo fertility of resources 
on the part of the teacher, can carry it forward, if each pupil brings a 
different book. ‘The obstacle defies human genius. All that recip- 
rocal aid and stimulus is lost, which the different minds of a class 
afford each other, when they have once been awakened, and their 
attention turned upon the same point. To expect progress, under 
this embarrassment, is as unreasonable as it would be for a singing- 
master to expect concord of sounds, when all his pupils were sing- 
ing simultaneously from different notes. Even if all the preceding 
arrangements and appointments are perfect, it will yet be true, that 
not one half of the capabilities of the school will be developed, unless 
the parents breathe life into the children before they leave their own 
door, and send them to school hungering and thirsting after knowl- 
edge. 

Now all these various agencies must work in concert, or they 
work in vain. When a system is so numerous in its parts, and so 
complex in its structure ; when the nice adjustment of each, and the 
harmonious working of all, are necessary to the perfection of the 
product ; all who are engaged in its operation, must not only have a 
great extent of knowledge, but they must be bound together by a 
unity of purpose. Experience has often proved how fatally power- 
ful one ill-disposed person can be, in destroying the value of a school ; 
but experience is yet to prove, what an amount of corporeal and ma- 
terial well-being, of social enjoyment, of intellectual dominion and 
majesty, of moral purity and fervor,—what an amount, in fine, of 
both temporal and spiritual blessedness, this institution, in the Prov- 
idence of God, may be the means of conferring upon the race. 

Experience is yet to develop the grandeur and the glory which, through 
the exhaustless capabilities of this institution, may be wrought out for 
mankind, when, by the united labors of the wise and the good, its elastic 
nature shall be so expanded as to become capacious of the millions 
of immortal beings, who, from the recesses of Infinite Power, are 
evoked into this life, as a place of preparation for a higher state of 
existence,—and whom, like a nursing mother, it shall receive and 
cherish, and shall instruct and train, in the knowledge, and the observ- 
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ance, and the love, of those divine laws and commandments, upon 
which the Creator, both of the body and the soul, has made their 
highest happiness to depend. 


HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Boston, January 13, 1841. 
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NOTE to pp. 45—6. 


Since the paragraphs, on pp. 45—6, respecting “ Female Teachers,” were written, 1 
have received, from England, a pamphlet, “On Dutcu anp German Scuoots, by W. 


E. Hickson,” from which, as corroborative of the views contained in the text, J select the 
following : 


“It is to bc remarked, that in Germany there are no Normal schools for female teachers, 
beyond one or two, confined chiefly to the object of fitting them to give instruction in sewing 
and knitting; and there is this peculiarity in Duteh and German schools, that women are 
rarely employed in them excepting in that capacity, or as mistresses of infant schools. In 
large rooms, filled entirely with girls, we rarely found a schoolmistress, or a female teacher, 
unless the children belonged to the lowest class in the school, and were merely learning the 
alphabet, or unless the hour for needle-work had arrived. The Germans greatly underrate 
the physical strength, and intellectual power of women, as adapted for the work of instruc- 
tion. They affect a great contempt for female authorship, arising partly, perhaps, from the 
fact that they have but few writers of that sex, or but few to be compared with the best of 
those of England and France. We believe this prejudice against female talent to be unfor- 
tunate and mischievous. ‘There is nothing that a girl can learn, that a woman is incapable 
of teaching, when properly trained ; and in many cases,—as every one knows who has fre- 
quented Sunday schools,—women make better instructers than those of the other sex. 
Women have often more talent for conversational teaching, (the best of all forms of instruc- 
tion,) more quickness of perception in seizing difficulties by which the mind of a child is em- 
barrassed, and more mildness of manner than a master commonly possesses; and when 
these important qualities are combined with the proper degree of firmness, (and that, too, 
may be acquired,) they cannot be excelled. For teaching singing they are especially quali- 
fied, as the pitch of their voices enables them to sing in unison with children, instead of an 
octave below ; and for the physical strength said to be wanting, no instruction can be fit for 
a child that is given in a form that would exhaust any frame but one of iron or brass. But 
we need not dwell upon this part of our subject, for English notions of delieacy would not 
permit schools to exist in which girls of thirteen and fourteen should be left, for hours to- 
gether, without any person to consult belonging to their own sex. Normal schools, there- 
fore, if ever established in this country, must be formed for women as well as for men.” 
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Referred to, page 27. 
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Letter from Dr. Samuet B. Woopwarp. 


Srate Lunatic Hospirap, Worcester, Dec. 7th, 1840, 


Hon. Horace Many, 

Dear Sir,—I received your note of the 28th of November, but owing to the 
uncommon pressure of business and the preparation of my Annual Report, 
[ have delayed answering it. 

The subject of your inquiry is one of deep interest, and I fear not generally 
understood by parents or teachers. 

Children under eight years of age should not usually be confined to the 
school room more than one hour at a time, nor more than four hours in a 
day. 

These hours should afford considerable diversity of employments, so as to 
enable the child to change his posture frequently, and to be more or less 
upon his feet; and, also, to change the subject of thought, so that the mind 
shall not be occupied by one subject too long or too intensely. 

Intensity should be carefully avoided; it leads directly to disease of the 
brain, and often probably arises from this cause. Precocity is generally the 
result of a morbid condition of this organ, either functional or organic; the 

former may generally be cured by timely attention, the latter exhibits itself in 
epilepsy, insanity, or an imbecility of mind, or proves fatal, by the occurrence 
of inflammation or convulsions. 

If a child exhibits any symptoms of precocity, it should be taken imme- 
diately from books and be permitted to ramble and play in the open air, or 
engage in manual labor and such amusements as will give rest to the mind, 
and health and vigor to the body. | 

The recess at school, for children of eight years and under, should be Jong, 
the play active and even noisy, (for the lungs acquire strength by exercise as 
well as the muscles ;) every child should be required to unite in the sports of 
play time. 

Fifteen minutes is short time for recess ; half an hour is better, particularly 
in summer. 

During recess, the school room should be thrown open in warm weather, 
and the windows be dropped a little way in cold weather, so as thoroughly 
to ventilate the apartments. We have hardly learned yet that pure air is 
equally as important to health and life as good nourishment and pure water. 
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In school regulations, regard is usually had to mental and moral improve- 
ment only. We forget that we have bodies, the preservation and training of 
which are not less necessary to the young, than the acquisition of knowledge. 
Without health, we can have little enjoyment. With it we can learn all that 
is necessary, with ease,—if we ure not in too great haste. No limit is given 
to the age in which the vigorous and healthy may acquire useful knowledge. 

It is of little use to make great acquirements, if in doing so, we sow the 
seeds of disease that will destroy the happiness and usefulness of life. 


In haste, yours very truly, 
S. B. WOODWARD. 


—<>—_- 
Letter from Dr. James Jackson. 


Dear Sir,—lIn reply to your note of the 26th, 1 beg to say, that it will 
give me much pleasure to aid in the great work in which you are engaged, 
in any, the humblest manner. You have a right to demand assistance from 
any man in the Commonwealth, and to call out the posse, if need be. 

“ What is a suitable length of time to confine children under six or eight 
years of age in school, during the day; and what is the suitable length for 
one session, without a recess.” 

This is your question. Il reply that I think four hours, in the short days, 
and five hours, in the long days, may safely be devoted to school, even at this 
early age, especially in those over five years. But you will see I have 
changed a word; I do not say, confined in school, but devoted to school. 
Perhaps in the country, where children go some distance from home, and do 
not go all the year, six hours are not too much even for young children, in 
days not shorter than ten hours; i. e. ten hours of sunshine. 

But I do not think it wise to conjine children, in school, so many hours in a 
day as I have mentioned. On the other hand, | regard it as essential that 
they should not remain in school more than one hour, at a time, on an ave- 
rage ; that, during that hour, they should not be confined in one position, 
but, if possible, be engaged in short lessons, and short recitations, so as to 
have a diversity of employments; or in other ways have some variety ; and 
that an hour’s confinement should be followed by a recess of fifteen min- 
utes. In very young children, (3 to 5,) the period of confinement should be 
shorter, and the recess Jonger. I take it to be easy to occupy young chil- 


dren usefully in school, without books and without perfect quiet, a part.of 


the time, and that this is done at the present day to some extent. It is to 
this notion I refer, when I speak of other variety, than is afforded by book- 


study and recitation. 
Will you ask me, now, whether these opinions are derived from the set- 


tled principles of physiology ? I answer, in part, but not wholly. This sci- 
ence, (the science of man, if we mean human physiology,) gives no such defi- 
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nite rules. In general, it teaches that young children, much like young 
colts and calves and lambs, are disposed to short, active gambols, and then 
to lie down, or otherwise to take short rests; and that this exercise is most 
suitable to them. 1 never see a child marched, in a moderate, regular step, 
through a long walk, without regretting it. It is much easier to them to 
run ahead, and then stop a while. Young children cannot maintain a pur- 
pose a long time, nor an effort a long time, without fatigue. In their train- 
ing or education, they should be alternated in these respects; for it is not the 
part of training to let every shoot grow wild; but it must be done gradually, 
for this reason, if no other, that we cannot proceed in any other way to 
attain our purposes. We may stop all growth, or we may produce deform- 
ity, but we cannot make a good growth in any other way. 

In children, restraint in one position, except lying down, soon produces 
fatigue ; not because they want to be at play, but because they are obliged to 
keep in constant action those muscles, by which the head and trunk are 
supported. This, at least, is one reason, an important one, and perhaps the 
principal one. 1 feel assured, that the lateral flexure of the spine in young 
girls, so much noticed, the last thirty or forty years, is to be attributed much 
more to the effort to sit upright too long, than to tight lacing, &c. You 
will not suspect me of being an advocate of this vile practice, but I cannot 
charge to it an evil, which has commonly occurred before that practice is 
begun. Unhappily, the evil is hereditary in a vast many families. But this 
by the by. 

Children should not, then, be confined long to one position ; when sitting 
or standing, they should not be required to maintain constantly an erect 
position of the body ; for their muscles require more frequent alternations, 
(each one by itself,) than those of adults—So much physiology teaches. 
But physiology does not point out just how many minutes a particular mus- 
cle may be kept contracted. In other words, there are not any general 
rules, precise in this respect, which are deduced from observation or expe- 
rience. Nor can it well be otherwise. We differ so much in temperament, 
and each one differs so much at different times, according to the state of his 
health, and from various accidental causes, that such precise estimates can- 
not be made. An average might be obtained from long continued and accu- 
rate observations of large numbers of children ; but this would require much 
labor and time, unless done ina loose way. This last, the loose way, is 
exactly what is done by those, who observe the experiments constantly 
going on in our houses and schools. It is from estimates made in this way, 
that you and I, and others, do make up our opinions. These are more to be 
relied on than any rules which can be derived from scientific physiology ; 
though this may furnish an explanation of the mode in which evils are pro- 
duced by too long confinement. I should therefore submit my opinion to 
that of an experienced teacher, who had been instructed in the general 
j tinciples applicable to the subject, and who had observed carefully the 
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effects of confinement, for different lengths of time, to school exercises. 
Only, in such a case, I should require that teacher to tell me exactly how 
his pupils were employed, from one ten minutes to another. 

I believe, that what I have said of too long continued exertion of any one 
muscle, or set of muscles, in sitting still, or in exercise,—in the case of 
young children,—will apply to too long continued devotion of the mind to 
any one object, or in any one mode. ‘This must be injurious to young children, 
as in its proportion it is to older children and to adults ; the difference, however, 
being very great between young children and those approaching adolescence. 
But Ido not believe, that much harm is done in this way; for I much doubt 
whether young children can often be made to devote their minds intensely to 
studyfor a long time, uninterruptedly. “ A boy may lead a horse to water,” &c. 
A schoolmaster may keep a boy, under eight years of age, in his seat, and 
over his book, for two hours ata time; but he cannot, as I believe, often 
succeed in keeping his mind occupied in study for half an hour, or not 
more. As regards health, then, it is the confinement in school, and in one 
spot, for too long a time, which is mostly injurious. 

Amor various things, which press on my mind, relative to this matter, 
allow me | + express my detestation of the practice of giving young children 
lessons to |. 1rn at home. In respect to those of any age, } speak of school 
boys or girls, under sixteen,—among these, the most which should be per- 
mitted, is a si.-"t lesson to be studied in the evening, when the days are 
long ; such, pei ..aps, as a lesson in grammar, which must be committed to 
memory. 

l am greatly in favor of sending children to school, at a very early age ; 
when three yex:s old, if in good health. But the benefits which I look for, 
and which seem to me very valuable, are not such as would be increased 
by studying lessons at home. I would have such young children gradually 
taught to sit still and study, but it should be for a very few minutes ata 
time, at first, and without restraining them, or attempting to restrain them, 
for any length of time, from whispering to each other. They will do this, 
and if forbidden, they only learn that they may disobey with impunity. But 
what are the benefits I look for, from this early schooling? ‘They are the 
gradual accustoming of children to discipline, and to the confinement of 
school, so as to prepare them for their future course ; but still more the bringing 
of them into the company of their peers. This last is of the greatest import- 
ance, as regards the physical, intellectual and moral education; and | think 
you may trace great evils, from the want of it, in all children brought up at 
home ; and the earlier it is begun the better. 

I must say a word about the recess. One would desire, that, during the 
recess, children should have a large and dry play-ground, sunny, and pro- 
tected from the north and east, and having ample shade from trees. In 
cities, this cannot be afforded. Seldom can a good yard be allowed 
them. It is, however, essential to give them a turnin the open air, and not to 
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let this be in a cellar-like yard, on the north side of ahouse. Where there 
is nothing better, the children should go into the street, a few at a time, 
when the weather is good; and in bad weather, (when it rains or snows,) 
they should have a pleasant play-room; or, in default of this, be allowed 
to use the school room as such. 

I might go on to speak of warming and ventilating school rooms, and 
then of various other matters connected with education. But I have already 
availed myself largely of the liberty you gave me to disregard the precise 
limits of your question. Nor, in truth, do I imagine that the general notions 
which I entertain on the subject, can be of any value to you, who have 
studied it much and carefully. 


With great respect, 


1 am, dear Sir, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 


JAMES JACKSON. 
Boston, DEcEMBER 28, 1840. 


To Hon. Horace Mann. 


——= > 
Letter from Dr. Samuet G. Howe. 


SoutH Boston, Dec. 9, 1840. 
Hon. Horace Mann. 


My Dear S1r,—The questions which you have addressed to me are very 
important ones; and such as I fear very few persons engaged in teaching, 
ever propound to themselves. 

How many hours daily, should children be confined in school ; and how 
frequently should they have recesses ? 

The length of confinement, (how cruelly expressive of school time is this 
word) should, of course, depend upon the age and physical condition of the 
child ; and the recesses should occur as often as his wearied mental powers 
require them. ’ 

It would be impossible to prescribe any precise number of hours which 
schools should be kept for children of different ages, and under all circum- 
stances; because the child of nine years cannot bear so much as one of four- 
teen; and none of them can study so long in dog days, as in the spring. 

A school, such as I suppose you would wish to see, should be entirely at 
the discretion of the master, with respect to the hours it ia to be kept; and 
his rule should be never to confine lus pupils to their duties longer than he 
can command their attention, and interest them intheir lessons. He would 
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extend the time over as great a part of the day as possible, and have frequent 
and long recesses. 

Were he limited to six hours instruction, I think he would effect more by 
holding three daily sessions, of two hours each, one in the morning, one at 
noon, and one towards night, with an intermission of fifteen minutes in the 
middle of each session, than he could, by having two sessions of three hours, 
and a recess in the middle of each 

The principles of physiology would teach him that, even were it possible 
to keep up a long continued and intense mental activity, it would be only at 
a very great risk ; he would consider that over-action of the brain fatigues it, 
just as much as over-action of the muscles of the arm fatigues them; with 
this fearful difference however, that over-action of the brain, in young 
persons, may lead to subsequent mental weakness, imbecility, and even 
idiocy. Moreover he would consider that its effect, though certain, is less 
obvious at first, and that functional disease of the organ may make consid- 
erable progress unobserved even by the sufferer. 

But alas! how little attention is generally given to this subject ; and into 
what strange contradictions are people led in governing children! How 
often do you see a master, or a parent, striving to keep immovable in his 
seat, for hours together, arobust boy, of sanguine temperament, to whom mo- 
tion is as natural as to an eel, and whose body almost bounds from innate 
elasticity ; and who is punished perhaps for some start or outbreak which he 
could not help, by being deprived of his recess, instead of being let out to 
blow off his extra steam by the rough and tumble exercises of the play- 
ground. 

There was as much philosophy as fun, in the boy of this impatient temper 
of body, who after writhing with the torture of confinement and silence for 
two hours, suddenly shocked the decorum of the school by a loud and shrill 
whistle ; and being sternly asked by the master why he did so, replied, “1 
didn’t whistle, Sir, tt whistled itself!” 

Sometimes again, you may see a boy whose brain and nervous system are 
already too much developed,—who would leave play for study,—and whose 
puny frame already shows the effect of over activity of mind,—-you shall see 
him, I say, excited to more intense application by praise, or by emulation, 
until his over-tasked powers give way, and the precocious prodigy sinks 
below the level of his companions, and perhaps remains for life a weak and 
inefficient man. 

I do not say that great intellectual precocity is always indicative of morbid 
activity of the brain, but in the vast majority of cases it certainly is so; and 
Iam rather inclined to pity than to congratulate parents whose children are 
prodigies of intellect. But, especially are they to be pitied if they do notun- 
derstand physiology; and if they so far mistake the nature of the case as to 
add fuel to the flame which is already devouring the child. It is often the 
case, however, that persons who have sume knowledge of physio!szv com- 
mit the very great error of judging the condition of the brain and nerves, as 
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they do that of other parts of the system: “ when the muscular system,” say 
they, “has performed work enough, a feeling of lassitude informs us of the 
“fact, and we take rest ; and when the brain is weary, we in the same man- 
“ner feel inclined to repose ; 50 that, as long as we feel lively, and wide 
“ awake, we may work the brain:” and they do work it, late into the night. 
But often, when the body has been excessively fatigued, and the nervous en- 
ergy is exhausted, sleep follows not on rest, but we toss and turn in vain 
upon our pillows, courting slumber,—but “ with all our wooings, can’t win 
her to our couch” So it is with the brain when over-worked ; it becomes 
morbidly excited, it seems to crave action, and we, mistaking this for healthy 
action, go on and urge it to the utmost limit of its safe endurance, perhaps 
even beyond that. Now there is no question but this morbid action is often 
encouraged in children, and that it not unfrequently terminates in organic 
disease. 

But I have wandered insensibly from my subject; let me return to the 
number of hours which children should be kept in school. Since we cannot 
immediately realize our beau ideal of schools, we must consider them as they 
actually exist. My experience leads me to the conclusion that children 
under eight years of age should not be confined in one position, or have their 
minds fixed upon one branch of study, more than half an hour at a time; that 
by following this rule, and giving them long recesses to be spent in the open 
air, they may study four entire hours daily. It also leads me to believe, 
that children over eight, and less than fourteen years, should not be con- 
fined in one position, or at one branch of study, more than three quarters of 
an hour at a time; and that they should have the last quarter of each hour 
for exercise in the play-ground ; that is, they should leave their seats at fifteen 
minutes before ten or eleven, and be back to them again, by the time the 
clock strikes the hour. During recess, the doors and windows should be 
opened and the room freely ventilated. In this way children may be kept 
in school from eight in summer, and nine in winter, to noon; and from three 
to six in the afternoon. I know that this will be sneered at by those school- 
masters who are attached to the status in quo: and that it may be asked how 
a school room with two hundred children could be kept in any kind of order 
if there should be a recess every hour; [ answer, that two hundred children 
have no business in one school room; and I assert moreover, that those who 
so arrange the schools do so only from motives of economy, and that they 
are putting the physical, intellectual and spiritual interests of children in one 
scale, and vile dross in the other. 

If it be said that one master cannot take care of children if kept in sepa- 
rate rooms, then I reply, have two--or three—or as many as the good of the 
children require, cost what it may. 


If our school committees, or common councilmen, would fully realize the 
operation of being shut up in school, an hour anda half, and required to give 
close attention to study, let them (if they are twenty-four in number,) hold 
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their meetings, in a closet eight feet square, and as many in height, and be 
called to order for every hitch of their chairs, and for every yawn; and see 
how long before an adjournment will be called for; and yet such a closet 
would be as large in proportion to the number, (allowing for difference of 
size of the persons), as is allowed to children in schools not far from the 
metropolis. 


I believe that the time for school, and the number and frequency of reces- 
ses which I have stated above, would be a better arrangement than is now 
generally adopted ; my own experience is in its favor, and so I believe are 
the inferences from physiological principles. 

The length of time, however, which children may exercise their minds, not 
only with impunity, but with advantage, will depend greatly upon the tact of the 
teacher in the disposition of their tasks. Suppose a person wishes to apply 
three hours daily to the study of mathematics, three to moral philosophy, and 
three to music; can there be a doubt which would be most advantageous, 
to study mathematics three successive hours, moral philosophy three, and 
then music three; or to labor at his mathematics one hour, or one hour and 
a half, then to take a half'an hour of music ; then go on with his mathemat- 
ics, finish them, and recruit again with music, before applying his mind te 
moral philosophy? It is just as certain that he would be relieved by the 
change, and effect more work, as that a man would carry a heavy bucket of 
water more easily by shifting it often from one hand to the other, than by 
carrying it all one day, in his right hand, and all the next day in his left. 

I am aware that there are adults, who, by training, have brought their minds 
to such a state, that they can with impunity give their undivided energies, 
for hours and hours together, to one study; but I have not yet marked 
their end,—nor, if 1 had, and should see their powers undiminished to the 
last, would it alter my views of what is fitting for children. 

While on this subject, let me notice one very great fault in many of our 
private schools, which, in other respects, are very excellent, and regarded as 
models; I mean the holding but one session daily, from nine until two 
o'clock. This practice, which I fear is continued in some cases for the 
convenience of the teachers alone, is in violation of the principles of physi- 
ology ; so obviously, indeed, that it needs no comment. 

Similar to this fault, and originating from similar motives, is that of long 
vacations of six, or even eight, or ten weeks. These are destructive of 
habits of regular study, and mental discipline; and are, in every respect, 
objectionable, except for the convenience of the teachers. 

I do not believe, that vacations of more than two or three days are neces- 
sary in well regulated schools. I mean, they are not necessary for the 
physical or mental health of the pupils ; however convenient and even neces- 
sary they may be on other accounts. I believe that the Creator intended 
man should exercise his physical and his mental powers every day while he 
is in health; I believe that he may, and ought so to exercise them; that 
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he will need no vacation if he does not overwork his body or mind; 
nay, I believe that more harm than good will follow his letting his phys- 
ical or mental powers lie idle, even two days in succession. The night 
is given to man for rest, and it should suffice hin; when it does not, he 
may be sure he has violated some of the natural laws. He is not intended to 
hybernate like the bears, or to let any of lis powers lie dormant for weeks 
and months together, but to use them every day of the few years which are 
allotted him on earth. 

This doctrine will be pronounced by many to be in direct contradiction to 
their experience ; and especially by the schoolmasters, or professional men, 
who feel so much refreshed by a vacation, and who return with so much 
boasted vigor to their pursuits. But, is not the very lassitude, which makes 
them desire a vacation, a proof that they have been over-taxing themselves, 
—working harder than Nature meant they should? And does not the very 
vigor which they feel on their return, indicate an accumulated power, 
which tempts them to renewed excesses? But I am again departing trom 
my subject, which warns me that 1 have used my brain long enough for 
this time, and that I should close by expressing the deep interest which 
I feel in the noble cause, which you have at heart, and the sincere wishes 
which | entertain for your success, and your happiness. 


Truly yours, 
S. G. HOWE. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in General Court assembled. 


The Board of Education, in compliance with the provisions of 
law prescribing their duties, submit the following 


REPORT: 


THE superintendence of the three Normal Schools, is, per- 
haps, one of the most important duties which devolve upon 
the Board. ‘These schools were established for the purpose of 
making a fair trialof an important institution closely connected 
with our system of free schools. The chief object was to edu- 
cate and prepare teachers for the business of school-keeping, 
and gradually to elevate the character and attainments of that 
class of persons ;—the Legislature regarding it as the most 
effectual means of giving a higher importance to the Common 
Schools. 

The Board has confided the management and superinten- 
dence of each of the Normal Schools to a visiting committee, 
and their progress and condition will be best understood by the 
reports of those visitors, which are submitted with this report. 
These schools were, by an arrangement with the citizens where 
they were respectively established, to continue for the term of 
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three years, which period, as it regards two of them, will expire 
in the course of the ensuing summer and autumn. It will 
therefore be a matter for legislative consideration whether they 
shall be further sustained. 

The opinion of the Board on this subject is expressed in a 
report made by a committee at a recent meeting, a copy of 
which is annexed. By this report it will appear, that the Board 
consider it expedient to give the Normal Schools a further trial. 
Like all institutions of the kind, these schools have had their 
difficulties to contend with, though they seem to meet with 
most favor where they are best known. Their influence in the 
short space of three years, even if they should hereafter suc- 
ceed so as to fulfil the highest hopes, cannot make a very 
strong or obvious impression, since the work of educating 
teachers must be slow, and then their influence upon the schools 
can only become gradually manifest. Three years would, 
therefore, seem to be an inadequate period to give the system 
such a trial as will fairly develop its true character, and display 
the influence it may exercise in increasing the efficiency and 
raising the reputation of the free schools of the Commonwealth. 

The Board annex to this report the Fifth Annual Report of 
their Secretary, which will furnish evidence of his laborious 
attention and unwearied diligence in discharging the duties 
entrusted to him. This report is so full, and the subjects 
treated in it are so carefully and elaborately examined, that it 
relieves the Board from the necessity of noticing them. They 
prefer that the entire report of the Secretary should go to the Leg- 
gislature, as the duties devolved upon him are far more important 
than those confided to the Board. 'The subject is one, also, to 
which he devotes his undivided attention, and while his means 
of information are comparatively great, it seems to be due to 
his station, and to the relation in which he stands, that his 
views and opinions should be presented to the Legislature as 
he makes them known to the Board. From these several docu- 
ments it is believed that the Legislature will derive all the 
information which could be reasonably anticipated. 
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The subject of a School Library has been referred to in for- 
mer reports. If, as it is stated in the report of the Secretary, 
there are more than one hundred towns in the State, (one third 
part of the whole number in it,) in which there is not a single 
town, social, or district school library, it would seem that a 
large portion of the children of the Commonwealth are grow- 
ing up without adequate means for self-improvement. In view 
of this fact, the Board would respectfully suggest the expedi- 
ency of furnishing some assistance to the districts, to aid and 
encourage them in procuring a school library. A sufficient 
sum for this purpose, might be taken from the State school 
fund, either at once, or in two or more successive years, with- 
out perceptibly impairing its present usefulness. On this sub- 
ject the Board refer with pleasure to the recent proceedings of 
the State of New York. Although that State passed its 
first law for the establishment of Common Schools in 1812, 
yet it is now outstripping all the other States in the Union, in 
the comprehensiveness of its plans, and the munificence of its 
appropriations. A Common School library is now commenced 
in all the school districts of that State,—between ten and eleven 
thousand in number,—and the volumes distributed already 
amount to more than six hundred and thirty thousand. The 
same State has also provided for the appointment of one or 
more county superintendents of schools in each county, whose 
duty it is to examine all the schools, and report their condition 
to the State superintendent. ‘To carry out more fully their ex- 
tensive plans of improvement, the State has also authorized the 
superintendent to subscribe for a periodical devoted exclusively 
to the subject of Common School education, and to send a 
copy gratuitously to every district in the State. 

In concluding their report, the Board feel much satisfaction 
in being able to say that the experience of the past year is 
highly encouraging, and has produced abundant evidence of an 
increased interest in promoting the education of the rising 


generation. 
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y All of which is respectfully submitted. 
1, JOHN DAVIS, 
Be GEORGE HULL, 
ue ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr., 
a THOMAS ROBBINS, 
Ba WM. G. BATES, 
Bis J. W. JAMES, 
of H. HUMPHREY, 
; 


Boston, January 1, 1842. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


LEXINGTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 





The Board of Visitors of the Normai School at Lexington, 


REPORT: 


That the average number of pupils at this school for the last 
year, was for each term about twenty-five. For the current 
year it has been about thirty-five. 

About thirty of the pupils of this school have left it, after 
passing through a course of instruction more or less complete. 
The success which has attended these young ladies, in the 
business of teaching, has been highly gratifying, not only 
generally, but almost universally. 

The number of pupils at the close of the last year was forty ; 
and will be somewhat greater, in all probability, during the 


present year. 
There have been, at this school, a great constancy and punc- 


tuality of attendance ; and the pupils have devoted themselves 


to the work of preparation for teaching with a zeal and inde- 
fatigable perseverance which merit hearty commendation, and 
are the surest guaranty of the fulfilment of the wishes of the 
friends of the institution. 

At the examinations of the pupils, the evidence of their pro- 
ficiency was more decided than had been anticipated by the 
most sanguine of those who have watched their progress with 
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interest ; and the undersigned cannot refrain from adding the 
expression of his entire conviction, from the history and results 
thus far of this school, that the specific education of teachers 
is by far the most powerful engine that can be put in operation 
for the elevation of the standard of education among us. This 
conviction was also impressed upon the minds of those present 
at the last annual examination, without, so far as 1 am informed, 
a single exception. 

What has been said of the condition of the school is of itself 
a sufficient testimony to the ability, fidelity, and devotion of 
the teacher. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


R. RANTOUL, Jr. Chairman. 














REPORT 


ON THE 


BARRE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





Having been designated, at the last meeting of the Board, to 
visit the Normal School in Barre, under the care of Professor 
Newman, and having been also requested to act as chairman of 
the committee appointed for that service, I notified Messrs. 
Briggs and Bates of the time of meeting, just as the school was 
closing, in the latter part of November. But I am sorry to say, 
that it was not convenient foreither of those gentlemen to at- 
tend the examination. 

I went to Barre, hoping to meet them, was very cordially 
received by Professor Newman, and spent a day in hearing the 
regular exercises and examinations of the classes. I found 
the school in a very flourishing state, consisting of about seventy 
male and female pupils, who were in a course of training for 
the business of teaching, and most of whom I understand were 
ready to enter the winter schools whenever their services might 
be wanted. 

The course of instruction was fully developed in the prog- 


ress of the examination, or rather of the regular exercises of. 


the day, as I was assured no preparation had been made for 
the occasion ; and I was exceedingly pleased with the element- 
ary and analytical processes in all the branches taught in the 
school. Every thing had a direct bearing upon the great busi- 
ness of teaching, for which the pupils were preparing, and their 
prompt and intelligible answers plainly indicated, not only the 
perfect competence of the teacher, but their own diligence and 
success in their studies. 
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Upon the whole, I have rarely, if ever, visited a seminary 
better regulated and instructed than the Normal School in 
Barre, or one promising to furnish so many well-trained teachers 
for the primary schools of the Commonwealth. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


H. HUMPHREY. 


Amherst College, December 1, 1841. 














REPORT 


ON THE 


BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 





The committee on the Normal School at Bridgewater, hav- 
ing attended the quarterly examinations by one or more of their 
numbers, during the year past, are happy to express their ap- 
probation of the school, and consider it to have been, thus far, 
a highly successful experiment. Mr Tillinghast, the Principal, 
is an accomplished teacher, and is well qualified to be an in- 
structer of teachers. He has been very assiduous in the dis- 
charge of his important duties. He treats his pupils in a gen- 
tlemanly manner, and good order and decorum of conduct are 
primary characteristics of the school. A marked advancement 
in the pupils has been visible at each successive examination. 

The number of pupils for the last quarter was fifty-two, 
and it was expected that about fifteen would leave at its close, 
to be employed as teachers, some of whom are expected to re- 
turn hereafter to rejoin the school. 

A Model School, in a convenient apartment adjoining the 
principal building, has been kept the most of the past season, 
and taught by a number of the pupils in rotation. This has 
been highly acceptable to the parents of those children who 
have attended the model school. Mr. Goddard, of Boston, has 
been with Mr Tillinghast for some time past, and is a very 
competent and efficient assistant. 

The people of Bridgewater are very friendly to the school, 
and give it their countenance and encouragement. Numbers 
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of people from that and the neighboring towns usually attend 
the quarterly examinations. The Hon. Seth Sprague, Jr., has 
lately added some excellent articles to their apparatus, of the 
value of one hundred dollars. 


For the committee, 
THOMAS ROBBINS. 


Boston, December 30, 1841. 
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The Committee, appointed by the Board of Education to con- 
sider the state of the Normal Schools, and the expediency of 
their continuance, beg leave to 


REPORT: 


The Normal Schools were established in the towns of Lex- 
ington, Barre, and Bridgewater, as follows— 

The school at Lexington, on the lst Wednesday of July 
A. D. 1839. 

The school at Barre, on the Ist Wednesday of September, 
A. D. 1839. 

The school at Bridgewater, on the 2d Weduesday of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1840. 

By an arrangement made with the inhabitants of those 
towns, respectively, liberal contributions were made by them, 
and were procured from inhabitants of the towns in their vi- 
cinity, for the purchase of apparatus and libraries, and the fit- 
ting-up of school rooms and boarding houses, on condition that 
the schools should be maintained in said towns, for the space 
of three years; and this arrangement will accordingly termi- 
nate, with reference to the different schools, as follows— 

Lexington school, lst Wednesday of July, 1842. 

Barre school, lst Wednesday of September, 1842. 

Bridgewater school, 2d Wednesday of September, 1843. 

The report of the Treasurer of the Board of Education shows, 
that the funds now available in the hands of the Board, amount 
to the sum of $7,781 51. 

If the arrangements above referred to, are carried out, there 
will remain in the hands of the Board, at the expiration of the 
three years, a small balance of the fund, the amount of which 
cannot now be ascertained, as the expenses of the three schools 
will depend materially upon the numbers of pupils who shall 
hereafter attend. 
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14 BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


It will be perceived, therefore, that some provision must be 
made, by the Legislature, for the future support of the Normal 
Schools, or they will close at, or near the times above stated. 

The question, then, arises, whether it is expedient that the 
Legislature should make such provision—and, upon this ques- 
tion, the committee are unanimous in an affirmative opinion. 

That opinion is based upon the general reasons which ex- 
isted at the time of the organization of those institutions, con- 
firmed, as its correctness has been, by subsequent experience. 

It is presumed that no person, who considers the immense 
influence which is to result from their labors, is prepared to 
take the ground, that the teachers of our Common Schools are 
sufficiently qualified for the stations they fill. There are, it is 
true, very many highly honorable exceptions. But these very 
persons will be the first to admit, that their qualifications have 
been derived, rather from a long experience in the exercise of 
the art, than from their, otherwise, unaided sagacity in the 
business of instruction. 

But, from the committees of the different school districts, 
from the friends of education, in all parts of the Common- 
wealth, the call is loud and uniform,—‘‘ Give us better 
teachers!” The charge against many of them is, that they 
are, themselves, deficient in the knowledge of the branches 
which they pretend to teach,—and that, whatever their apti- 
tude to teach may be, they have not the knowledge of those 
branches which the law requires they should impart to others. 
But, it is said of others, not that they are men deficient in 
intellect, or in education, but that they lack experience. 
Many of them are well versed in the higher studies 
taught in our colleges; and, perhaps, are qualified to im- 
part their knowledge to a mature mind; but yet these 
persons may have less aptness to teach, less ability to man- 
age and govern a school of young pupils, than other indi- 
viduals, of more moderate powers, whose talents have been 
quickened by use and regulated by cultivation. 

Of all the professions, that of a teacher is eminently practi- 
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cal. He has to deal with mind,—with mind, too, in all its va- 
riety of character. And yet, though he has to do with a sub- 
ject which is least understood, and the most difficult to be 
comprehended, there is less attention paid to qualifications, 
than in any other profession or trade. 

A few days, or, at most, a few weeks, are suflicient to explain 
to a young man the principles of architecture, the uses of the 
different tools, and the strength, durability, and quality of ma- 
terials ; but, instead of sending him to a scientific lecturer, we 
apprentice him to a practical mechanic, that he may acquire a 
knowledge of his art by long years of patient and laborious 
application. 

To qualify a student in the legal profession, we indeed 
place him under the care of scientific instructers; but, until 
the principles which he is taught are familiarized by practice, 
he will be of no advantage to his clients, and will arrive at no 
eminence in the ranks of his profession. 

In the healing art, practice is the very handmaid of science ; 
and when we call in either a physician or a surgeon, we pass 
by the man who has merely a knowledge of books, and 
seek the assistance of him who has grown wise in the school 
of experience. 

Why should we not adopt the same course with those to 
whom we entrust the minds of our children? Why not quali- 
fy them beforehand for the discharge of their duties, instead 
of placing them at once in a most responsible situation, to 
gather wisdom at the expense of the minds and morals of their 
pupils ? 

These suggestions have been expressed, both before and 
since the establishment of the Normal Schools ;—and the grants 
made for the establishment of those institutions were for the 
purpose of remedying existing evils. ‘The schools have been 
in operation, exclusive of vacations, two of them for about two 
years, and the third for about one year. The question arises, have 
they answered, or have they indicated that they will answer, 
the object ?—or, in other words, have the unremitted exertions 
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of three leathed and experienced teachers, bestowed upon those 
who were anxious to learn the art of teaching, enabled those 
persons to perform with more ability the duties to which they 
have devoted themselves ? 

It would seem, that a question of this kind would carry its 
own answer with it; and we apprehend that, although from 
the limited number of teachers which these schools have sent 
forth, the evidence of their usefulness has been brought home 
to the knowledge of but a small portion of the people of the 
Commonwealth, yet the evidence they have furnished is in 
accordance with the answer which that question indicates. 

Testing the utility of these institutions by the principles 
which we apply in other cases, we should inquire, What has 
been the improvement of the Normal scholars in their elemen- 
tary studies,—in the acquisition of new branches, and in the sci- 
ence of teaching? How have they appeared at the examinations 
of the schools?) What has been their success in teaching? And 
most of all, what estimate have the districts in which they have 
taught, placed upon their practical skill? All these questions 
are susceptible of a satisfactory answer. The examinations 
have been fully attended ; and, in the opinion, not only of their 
visiting committees, but of gentlemen who attended for the 
purpose of ascertaining the utility of the experiment, they have 
reflected great credit upon both the instructers and pupils, and 
upon the plan itself. 

Indeed, those examinations have changed the opinions of 
those, who at first doubted the expediency of the institutions ; 
and many who went prepared to censure, returned to ap- 
prove. 

But, the success which has followed the labors of the Nor- 
mal scholars is, perhaps, the best evidence in favor of the 
schools. But few of them have ever completed the course of 
education, contemplated either by the Board, or by the Princi- 
pals of the different institutions. It would be reasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that, in some cases, they would fail to win the 
approval of their employers. But, in most instances, they 
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have given, as it is believed, unexpected satisfaction ; and, 
such is the estimation in which their services have been held, 
that many districts, which have once employed Normal 
scholars, are extremely unwilling to employ any other teachers. 
Nor is this opinion confined to those districts. The people in 
the vicinity of the several schools, who have the best means of 
knowledge, are uniform in their commendation ; and if there 
are any who are faithless in the experiment, they are those 
who have paid little attention to the subject, and whose 
opinions are made up of theoretical speculations. 

The committee, therefore, in view of the facts which have 
fallen under their own observation, and in accordance with 
what they believe to be the wishes and the wants of the com- 
munity, are unanimous in the expression of an opinion, that 
suitable provision should be made by the Legislature, for the 
continued support of the three Normal Schools. 


W.G BATES, Chairman. 
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TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GENTLEMEN :— 


At the close of another year, I present to the Board my Fifth 
Annual Report. 

The promises referred to in my last report, of a growing in- 
terest in our Common Schools, and of their corresponding pros- 
perity, have been fully redeemed. 

In so extensive an enterprise as that of perfecting a system 
of means for the universal education of a people, striking 
results cannot be expected, in a single year. Much light 
must be diffused, many erroneous opinions must be rectified, 
many prejudices allayed, before all classes of men, working 
freely and voluntarily, will work harmoniously for a common 
end. Circumstances too, that are untoward, may, for a season, 
retard the advancement which they cannot overcome. Suf- 
ficient time, however, has now elapsed, since the adoption by 
the State, of the present plan for the extension of educational 
means, to enable us, like a voyager who is doubtful of his 
course, to take an observation, and thence to discover whether 
we are making progress towards the destined point. 

It is now four years since I prepared the Abstract of the 
School Returns for 1837, and made my First Annual Report to 
the Board. 


Since that time, the amount of appropriations made by the 
towns for the wages and board of the teachers and fuel for the 
schools, has increased more than one hundred thousand dollars. 

During the same time, the schools have been lengthened, on 
an average, almost three weeks each, which for three thousand 
one hundred and three, (the number of public schools kept last 
year in the State,) amounts in the whole to more than one 
hundred and seventy-five years. 
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The average wages of male teachers, for the same period, 
have advanced thirty-three per cent. ; those of females, a little 
more than twelve and a half per cent. I am satisfied that the 
value of the services of both sexes has increased in a much 
greater ratio than that of their compensation. 

There were one hundred and eighty-five more public schools 
last year, than in 1637, which is rather less than the ratio of 
increase in the number of children between the ages of 4 and 
16 years. ‘This favorable result is owing to the union of small 
districts. The number of male teachers has increased one hun- 
dred and twenty-one ; that of females, five hundred and twenty- 
one, which shows the growing and most beneficial practice of 
employing female teachers for small schools and female assist- 
ants in large ones. 

Many towns in the State, during the last year, completed the 
renovation of all the schoolhouses within their respective 
limits. 

From a perusal of the school committees’ reports for the last 
year, it appears that the number of schools broken up by the 
insubordination of the scholars, was not more than one tenth 
part what it was for the preceding year. This gain to the 
honor of the schools,—or rather this exemption from dis- 
grace,—is to be attributed to the combined causes of better 
modes of government by the teachers, more faithful supervision 
by the committees, a more extended personal acquaintance on 
the part of parents, and especially to the practice of making a 
report to the towns of the condition of the schools, and the 
conduct of the scholars. Few boys between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one years are so depraved and shameless as not to 
recoil at the idea of beiug reported for misconduct, in open 
town-meeting, and of having an attested record of their dis- 
grace transmitted to the seat of government, with the chance, 
should they persist in their incorrigibleness for two or three 
years, of finding themselves historically known to other coun- 
tries and times, through the medium of the school abstracts. 
The cases of schools brought to a violent termination, during 
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the last year, by the insubordination of the scholars, happened 
almost invariably, in those towns and sections of counties in 
the State, where I have found the least sympathy and co- 
operation in my labors. 

The interior condition of the schools, as to order, thorough- 
ness, progress, manners, and so forth, not being susceptible of 
tabular statement or statistical exhibition, must be inferred 
from these outward and palpable evidences of their advance- 
ment. 

These are some of the results, at which the co-workers in 
the noble cause of education may congratulate themselves ;—re- 
sults which wiil furnish, at once the richest reward for past ef- 
forts and the highest incentive to future exertions. 

My official duties, during the past year, have been substan- 
tially the same in kind, as those detailed in former reports ; but 
the increased interest which the Massachusetts school system 
has excited in other States, has imposed upon me the labor of a 
more extensive correspondence. 


PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 


The County Common School Conventions have, generally, 
been much better attended than during the preceding year. 
These annual county meetings, which have now been held for 
five successive years in the counties of the State, have been 
eminently useful in diffusing information, as to a better sys- 
tem of school district organization, better modes of instruction, 
and so forth. Especially, by bringing the sympathy of num- 
bers to bear upon individuals, they have diffused a spirit and 
created an energy, more worthy of a cause which carries so 
much of the happiness of the community in its bosom. But it 
seems to me that the mode of operation heretofore pursued, 
may now be modified with evident advantage. 

To explain my views in regard to the most eligible course 
for the future, it will be necessary to recur fora moment tr the 
practice of the past. At the county conventions, a considerable 
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portion of the day has usually been spent in discussing such topics 
as were deemed most intimately connected with the welfare of 
the schools, in the section of country where the meetings were 
respectively held. All persons present have been invited to 
participate in the proceedings. Questions have been freely put 
and replies given. On these occasions [ have always been re- 
quested to deliver an address in the course of the day, and have 
never felt at liberty to decline the invitation. I have also, in- 
variably held myself ready to answer such inquiries and to meet 
such suggestions as might be proposed ; but the friends of edu- 
cation assembled from the vicinity, have always been consulted 
as to the topics for discussion, and through the medium of a 
committee have generally proposed them. Out of a general sim- 
ilarity of circumstances and of objects, has naturally arisen a 
considerable degree of uniformity in the modes of proceeding ; 
and it is with the sincerest pleasure that I bear witness, that at 
all times, and in all places, the greatest harmony has prevailed. 
I do not mean that opinions have always coincided, but that 
different views have been presented in an amicable spirit ; and 
it has oftentimes happened that some modified course,—some 
third measure, has been elicited, better than either of those orig- 
inally suggested. 

Such has been the common mode of proceeding, the advan- 
tages of which have been clearly discoverable in regard to those 
towns and districts which have been most regularly and fully 
represented at the meetings. In regard to a considerable num- 
ber of towns, an entire reform in their schools has been dis- 
tinctly traceable to the fact, that a few of their most worthy 
and influential inhabitants had been present at one of these 
conventions ; and, having listened to the counsels or been in- 
spired by the zeal of their fellow-citizens from other towns, 
have returned home to diffuse the information they had ob- 
tained, and to animate others with the spirit they had caught. 

But the benefits of this course are tov limited. It has served 
the purpose of exciting an interest, but it will not consummate 
the work of reform. Except in some half dozen or dozen cases, 
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the conventions have lasted but a single day. Persons coming 
from any considerable distance, desire to leave at an early hour 
that they may return home ; and as some time is necessarily 
spent in organization and in preliminary arrangements, the day 
is shortened at both ends. Unlike most other conventions, 
too, these are attended by ladies, whose paramount influence 
in the cause of education renders their presence exceedingly 
desirable ; and this is another reason for dissolving the meetings 
at anearly hour. In addition to this, most of the counties are 
too large in point of territory, to allow persons whose residence 
is remote from the respective places of meeting, to go and re- 
turn on the same day ; although in some of the counties whose 
territory is greatest, there are individuals who have never failed 
of being present at them. It may be said, indeed, that other 
conventions, abolitional or political, are attended by persons 
who traverse half the length of the State for the purpose ; that 
they are continued for two or more days; or, +f held but for 
one, that the meeting is prolonged by borrowing many hours 
from the night. But as an answer to this, it must be remem- 
bered that the cause of education,—the cause of ransoming 
our own children from the bondage of ignorance and vice,—the 
cause which is not merely to affect, but to control their destiiy, 
and that of the Republic, through all future time,—has not yet 
aroused that degree of enthusiasm which will gather crowds of 
people from distant places, and hold them together for days in 
succession, while they descant upon their own virtues and 
denounce the wickedness of their opponents. 

But the best minds in our community have been reacted. 
What is now wanted is to reach another class of perse!S, lu- 
merically greater, but having less appreciation of the value of ed- 


ucation, and less knowledge of the means by whic it should be 


conducted. This class of persons do not attend the county con- 
ventions, either from a lack of interest in che general subject ; 
or because the distance is too great ; or because the conventions 
are held in the day-time, which they appropriate to labor. 
But many of this class would attend such a meeting in their 
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own town, especially if held in the evening. What seems to 
be desirable now is, more frequent meetings in smaller sections 
of territory, that sounder views and a livelier interest may be 
carried to the doors of those who will not go abroad to obtain 
them. Such has been the course pursued from the beginning, 
in Connecticut, whose laws on the subject have been, in many 
respects, very similar to our own. 

Another fact having a strong bearing upon the question is, 
that the several counties differ so much in size and population, 
that a provision for one public meeting in each county, each 
year, though in form equal, is in reality most unequal. In 
one county there are forty-six towns, in another fifty-five ; while 
in one there are but three, and in Nantucket, the limits of the 
town and county are coincident. In the two former the popu- 
lation is about one hundred thousand each, while in one of the 
latter it is less than ten thousand, and in the other less than four 
thousand. I have endeavored as far as possible to meet this 
difference, by holding in some of the larger and less favorably 
situated counties, more meetings than the law requires; but 
I feel constrained to express the opinion that health and strength 
will fail any incumbent of the office I fill, who, in addition to 
its legal duties, shall undertake many supernumerary labors. 

Again,—as it will be the object of a part of this report to 
show,—very striking contrasts exist between the different coun- 
ties and towns in the State, in respect to the condition of their 
schools, the amount of funds appropriated for their support, 
and the superintendence and encouragement bestowed upon 
them Those towns and counties where the insensibility to 
the claims of this cause is the most profound, need the most 
strenuous end persevering application of means to rouse them 
from their lethargy, and to render them painfully alive to that 
inferiority of privileges under which their children are suffer- 
ing ;—an inferiority which is now unobserved, but which, as 
soon as these children enter upon the stage of life, will be re- 
vealed by a manifestation of inferiority in attainments, in power, 
and in all the elements of respectability and usefulness. 
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Although, therefore, the system of annual county meetings 
seems clearly the best that could have been devised, for the 
past, yet for the future, it seems equally clear that such a mod- 
ification of the law as would provide for meetings to be held 
more frequently, and for smaller sections of territory, and dis- 
tributed over the State more according to the population and 
the differing wants of different sections, would now yield su- 
perior advantages. As the grand features of the cause have, 
within the last few years, been brought out by discussions, ad- 
dresses, and the circulation of documents, the public mind is 
prepared to enter upon a more particular and detailed examina- 
tion of those constituent parts, all of which must be correctly 
understood and wisely arranged, before the system will work 
with ease and energy. This object will require a longer time 
for its accomplishment, and will be less perfectly effected un- 
der the present arrangement, than under the one here pro- 
posed. 


SCHOOL RETURNS AND REPORTS. 


Although the reports of the school committees, for the past 
year, were more voluminous than for the preceding, yet for 
reasons stated in the brief prefaratory notice prefixed to the 
last abstract, the proportion of selections made from them, was 
far less than before. It seems proper, therefore, to give a short 
summary of some important facts and views which are con- 
tained in the reports themselves, but which do not appear in 
the abstract, on account of the brevity of the selections made 
for it.’ With these, some considerations drawn from the statis- 
tical returns, will, almost necessarily, be mingled. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The reports of the committees show that the true principles 
on which school districts should be formed, are now much bet- 
ter understood than formerly. A check has been given to the 
self-destructive practice of dividing and subdividing territory 
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in order to bring the school near to every man’s door. Our 
school districts are already so numerous, that just in the direct 
ratio in which the number is increased, is the value of our 
school system diminished. There is but one class of persons 
in the whole community,—and that class not only small in 
number, but the least entitled to favor,—who are beneficially 
interested in the establishment of small and feeble districts. 
This class consists of the very poorest teachers in the State, 
or of those who immigrate here from other States or coun- 
tries, in quest of employment as teachers,—who are willing to 
teach for the lowest compensation,—and for whose services 
even the lowest is too high. ‘These teachers may safely look 
upon the small aud feeble districts as estates in expectancy. 
Such districts, having destroyed their resources by dividing 
them, must remain stationary from year to year, amidst sur- 
rounding improvement ; and hence, being unable to command 
more valuable services, they will be compelled to grant a 
small annual pension to ignorance and imbecility, and this 
class of teachers stands ready to be their pensionaries. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


In preparing the abstract, I have made but very few and 
brief selections from the committees’ reports, on the subject of 
schoolhouses. It is proper, therefore, to say that the reports 
were characterized by a fulness and an emphasis on this topic, 
which they have never before exhibited. The closeness of 
the relation which a schoolhouse, well planned, situated, built 
and furnished, bears to order, good manners, intellectual pro- 
ficiency, and the culture of the social and even the moral senti- 
ments of the pupils, as well as upon the character of the district 
where it is situated, has not, in any previous year, been so 
vividly and earnestly presented ;—and, on the other hand, the 
loss, mischief, disease, disgrace, of a mean schoolhouse, have 
never been illustrated by so copious a reference to facts, or en- 
forced by such an array of argument and by such earnestness of 
expostulation and pungency of ridicule. In the. committees’ 
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descriptions of bad schoolhouses may be found, in about equal 
proportions, most abundant materials both for tragedy and 
comedy. 
In fine, a knowledge of the great truth is more extensively 
diffused and acted upon, that the Creator has established Laws, 
in regard to our physical as well as in regard to our moral na- 
5 ture; that He annexes the enjoyment of health, strength and 
length of days to their observance, but punishes their violation 
with pain, sickness and premature death ; that He has made 
no revelation in regard to the physical laws, but has left us to 
discover and obey them and to receive our reward ; or, at our 
option, but at our peril, to remain in ignorance and disobedience, 
and incur their certain retributions. <A strained and uncom- 





fortable posture long enforced ; sudden transitions from one ex- 
treme of temperature to another, or excessive heat at the head, 
while the feet are benumbed with cold; a strong light striking 
directly into the eye, while the book or paper is thrown into 
shade ; and the breathing of noxious air, are offences against 
the wise and benign laws of nature, which never escape with 
impunity. Though committed in ignorance, nay, though en- 
forced by parental authority upon thoughtless and inexperienced 
childhood, they must be expiated by suffering; for they be- 
long to that extensive class of “ iniquities,” 
mitted by the ‘ fathers,” are “visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation.” It is to be earnestly hoped 
that the school committees will persevere in the laudable prac- 
tice they have so well begun, until there shall not remain a 
town in the State which boasts upon paper of its temples 


which, when com- 


to science, but has nought to show for them, in reality, but t 
receptacles for penal confinement, and houses, not for the cure, 
but for the propagation, of disease. 

During the last year, the city of Salem and the village of Cab- 
otville in Springfield, have given the best specimens of school- ¥ 
house architecture. Salem has erected several new school- 


houses, remodelled others, and put the residue in a_condi- ae 
tion of good repair. In Cabotville, the wise step was first 
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taken of uniting two contiguous districts. The united dis- 
trict is erecting, and has almost completed a beautiful house, 
far superior to any other in all the middle or western part 
of the State. Its cost is estimated at ten thousand dollars. 
As great attention has been paid to the model of these edifices, 
I deem it useful to give a plan of them at the close of this Re- 
port. ‘The plan of the house for the high school at Lowell, 
which has lately gone into operation, is also given, as it is dif- 
ferent from both the others and is very well devised. Our in- 
genious mechanics and architects can select any one of them 
as a model, or they may attempt a combination which will be 
an improvement upon all. These and several others, erected 
during the last year, are ornaments to the respective places of 
their location, an honor to their inhabitants and a pledge of the 
elevated character of their posterity. 


APPROPRIATIONS OF MONEY BY THE TOWNS. 


The appropriations by the towns continue to increase. 
Every year, also, less and less of the money granted, is diverted 
from its legitimate objects, viz., the payments for the wages 
and board of teachers, and fuel for the schools,) to defray ex- 
penses for school furniture, for repairs of the schoolhouse, and, 
in some cases, to pay the rent of a room forthe school. These 
cases of an unlawful diversion of the town’s money have here- 
tofore been very frequent ; but such misapplications are now 
generally regarded in their true character, as little less than an 
embezzlement of funds provided for one of the most sacred of 
objects. In proportion as these illegal practices cease, the ac- 
tual increase of the sum expended for the schools, exceeds that 
which is shown by the statistical tables, 


AMOUNT AND REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 


The improvement of the last year upon the preceding, in re- 
gard to the amount and regularity of attendance, is very strik- 
ing. 
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After deducting the scholars under 4 and over 16 years of 
age, from the whole number who attended school, both for the 
year 1839-40, and the year 1840-41, (those under 4 from 
the summer, and those over 16 from the winter schools, ) 
the increase of attendance for the last, over the preceding year, 
was, for summer, seven thousand four hundred and twenty- 
eight ; and for winter, eight thousand six hundred and twenty- 
one. Making all due allowance for the increase in the number 
of children, there will still remain the most gratifying evidence 
of improvement in the amount of attendance. It will thus be 
seen that a most important inroad has been made upon the per- 
nicious practice of absence and irregularity. Some differences, 
of course, will be occasioned in the amount of attendance, from 
year to year, by the open or blocked-up condition of the roads, 
or by the greater or less prevalence of epidemics ; and, iu these 
respects, the last winter had some advantage over the preced- 
ing ; but this great and most encouraging difference is mainly 
attributable to two causes,—first, to the exertions of the friends 
of education in diffusing a knowledge of the evils of irregular 
attendance ; and secondly, to the improved condition of the 
schoolhouses, by virtue of which, a less amount of colds and 
coughs, of temporary indisposition or of permanent disease, was 
inflicted upon the children. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped, and indeed, it is confidently 


to be expected, when the committees and other friends of the 


cause shall see with what a substantial reward their generous 
efforts to secure a better attendance upon the schools, have been 
crowned, they will be animated to renewed exertions for the 
more full accomplishment of the same end. It is almost in- 
credible how great an evil yet remains to be overcome. ‘T'o any 
one who at all comprehends the relation, as one of cause and 
effect, which a good Common School education bears to the 
welfare of the individual and the happiness of the community, 
the meager and scanty portion of that education which many 
of our children now obtain, in consequence of neglecting the 
means provided for them, is most appalling. 
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If the number of children under 4 years of age, who attended 
school during the last year, be deducted from the average * 
of attendance in summer, and the number of those over 16 
years of age, who attended school, be also deducted from the 
average * of attendance in winter, the average attendance of 
those between 4 and 16 years of age, will stand thus: 

For summer, - - 89,069 
‘¢ winter, - - 107,276 

Now, allowing twelve thousand as the number of children in 
the State, who derive their whole education from academies 
and private schools, and who, therefore, are not dependent upon 
the Common Schools at all; and deducting this number from 
the number of children in the State, who are between the ages 
of 4 and 16 years, (thus, 184,392—12,000=172,392, ) and the 
proportion of those who attended the Common Schools in sum- 
mer, compared with the whole number dependent upon those 
schools, is as 89,069 to 172,392, or a very little more than one 
half; and the proportion of those who attended the same 
schools, in winter, as compared with the whole number de- 
pendent upon them, is as 107,276 to 172,392, or considerably 
less than eleven seventeenths. 

Hence it appears that the amount of absence of those sup- 
posed to be dependent upon the Common Schools, was, 

For summer, - - 83,223 
‘¢ winter, - - 65,116 

Supposing this enormous privation, instead of being spread 
over the whole State, and being lost to the sight of men by its 
diffusion and by its commonness, had fallen exclusively upon a 
single section ;—supposing that a single portion of the territory 
of the Commonwealth, had been selected and doomed to bear 
the entire loss;—in that case, the absence, even in winter, 
when it was more than eighteen thousand less than in summer, 
would have exceeded the number of all the children between 


* In the Report of last year, page 66, the word “ aggregate ” was inadver- 
tently printed, in these two places, instead of the word “ average.” Al- 
though the sense is apparent from the context, yet it is deemed advisable to 
refer to the error. 
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4 and 16 years of age, in the five western counties of Berk- 
shire, Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin and Worcester. It 
would have exceeded, by more than ten thonsand, all the child- 
ren between 4 and 16 years of age, in the six south-eastern 
counties of Norfolk, Bristol, Plymouth, Barnstable, Dukes 
county and Nantucket ; and it would have been nearly equal 
to all the children, between the same ages, in the three great 
counties of Suffolk, Essex and Middlesex ;—the amount of ab- 
sence in the summer, indeed, would have exceeded the number 
of children in the three last-named counties, by more than six- 
teen thousand. Were all the children in either of these three 
great sections of the Commonwealth wholly deprived of the 
privileges of a Common School education, would not the State, 
—foreseeing the inevitable calamities which, in the immutable 
order of events, must result from rearing so large a portion of 
its population in ignorance,—be filled with alarm, and impelled 
by the instinct of self-preservation, to seek for an antidote? 
But is the evil which this fact infallibly prophecies, any less dan- 
gerous or imminent, because, instead of shrouding one particular 
section of the Commonwealth in night, it is diffused over the 
entire surface of the State, darkening the common atmosphere 
and blinding the vision of the whole people ? 

It is the simple instrument cf the school Register by which 
these alarming facts have been detected and exposed. I am 
happy to find, both from personal communications and corres- 
pondence, and from the frequent references made to it in the 
school committees’ reports, that the value of the register is now 
almost universally seen and acknowledged; and that those 
who, through shortsightedness or perversity, opposed its intro- 
duction, are now satisfied, or, at least, silenced, by the bene- 
ficial results to which it has led. Here and there, indeed, 
complaint is still made by the committees, of some slothful or 
stupid teacher who has too little fidelity to deliver over or 
transmit the register to them at the close of the term, or too 
little skill to keep it in an intelligible manner. ‘To prevent 
this delinquency, some towns have passed ‘a vote that the 
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teachers shall not be paid, until they have delivered over the 
registers to the committee. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOLS. 


The amount of increase in the length of the schools has 
been already stated. It is obvious that one of the tendencies 
of prolonging the school term is, to diminish the average of 
attendance ; because, while parentsand guardians are to be found 
who think they cannot afford to send their children during the 
whole even of ashort term, they will be still more disinclined 
to send them during the whole of a long one. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to find that the length of the schools and the average 
of attendance are simultaneously increasing. 

It will, of course, be understood that the average increase in 
the length of the schools, before referred to, does not mean that 
each school has been prolonged about three weeks siuce the 
year 1837. In some towns they have not been lengthened at 
all, and in others a week or fortnight only has been added. A 
considerable part of the residue is made up by the establish- 
ment of what, in this State, are called annual schools, that is, 
schools which are kept continuously through the year, with 
only such short vacations as are customary in all schools. 
This class of annual schools, which is regularly increasing, has 
the merit of furnishing permanent employment for a larger num- 
ber of those persons who desire to make the honorable office of 
teaching a profession for life. One of the greatest benefits of 
the annual school is, that it supersedes the necessity of a quar- 
terly, or at most, a semi-annual change of teachers. Every 
husbandman knows the consequence of renting his farm, each 
successive year, to a new lessee, each of whom in succession, 
is interested tocarry away as much from the premises, and to 
leave as little, as he can. Not expecting to occupy the farm 
the next year, all his plans are laid with reference to the profits 
of the present. ‘The teacher hired for a single term, stands in 
a similar relation to his employers. After making all due al- 
lowances, therefore, for the higher motives which should ani- 
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mate the teacher of a school, as compared with the lessee of a 
farm, can we expect that the interests of a school district will 
flourish as they ought, under circumstances so analogous to 
those which would impoverish an estate ? 


UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


On this subject, although a reform is evidently begun, yet 
the complaints of the committees are nearly as loud, and their 
expostulations as earnest as heretofore. A clearer view of the 
mischievous effects of this unnecessary evil, causes a less de- 
gree of it to be equally deplored. In regard to most of the 
other defects in our school system, some increase of expense is 
often the ready reply to appeals for improvement ; but, in re- 
gard to text books, uniformity and economy go hand in hand, 
while the evil of diversity brings with it the evil of a wasteful 
expenditure. 

The diversity of school books in the State, is also a serious 
inconvenience to teachers, and through them it reacts inju- 
riously upon the schools. As a matter of fact, it will be found 
that but few teachers who keep school several successive years 
in as many different towns, supply themselves with the kinds 
of books used in their respective schools. ‘They regard the 
expense as an insuperable obstacle, unless it is made up to 
them by an increase of their wages, and this the districts are 
unwilling to make. Hence, when the teachers enter the school, 
they are dependent upon their scholars for books. At the time 
of recitation, and when each pupil needs his own book, the 


teacher borrows one for his private use; or, what would | 


generally be worse, he hears the recitation without one. 
Hence the scholars are not only deprived of their books when 
needed, but the teacher never prepares himself upon the lesson 
before hearing it. This previous preparation on the lessons 
every teacher ought to make, so that all questions arising upon 
them may be familiar to him, and so that he may adapt his ques- 
tions to the capacities of the scholars, and not take the chance 
of putting the easiest questions to the most bright and forward 
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scholars, and the hardest ones to the dullards. But it is im- 
possible to trace out, into their innumerable ramifications, all 
the evils which arise from the present multiplicity of our school 
books. 

In regard to the selection of books by committees, I have 
had occasion, during the last year, to notice a mistake or over- 
sight which deserves to be mentioned. It consists in the se- 
lection of books, which, on important points, conflict with each 
other, and therefore, leave teacher and pupil in doubt what 
course to pursue ;—as, for instance, the selection of Webster’s 
Dictionary, with Worcester’s or Pierpont’s Reading Books, 
where the rules for pronunciation contained in the former, 
are so different from those of the latter. 


TEACHERS. 


While the condition of the school is but a reflection of the 
image of the teacher, his qualifications are too important to be 
passed over in silence. Many facts conspire to prove that, for 
a long period, the teachers of our schools have not been so well 
qualified for their duties, nor devoted themselves with so great 
a degree of fidelity, or under circumstances so favorable to 
success, as during the last school year. In many towns 
there has been a most earnest and importunate demand for 
those of satisfactory attainments and unexceptionable charac- 
ter. When presented as candidates, they have been subjected 
to a far more scrutinizing examination, both in regard to liter- 
ary qualifications and to their credentials of fitness for the man- 
agement of a school, than ever before. They have also re- 
ceived more counsel and aid from school committees, whose 
increased visitations to the schools have tended strongly to re- 
press the spirit of insubordination, and to substitute diligence 
and good manners for idleness and mischief. In addition to 
this, I have conclusive reasons for believing that the teachers 
of the State, taken as a body, have never before exerted them- 
selves so much to understand and to perform their duty, and 
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to answer the rising demands of the community upon them. 
During the last year I met, by invitation, several large bedies 
of teachers,—in one instance not less than two hundred, as- 
sembled together from a wide circle to interchange views, and 
to discuss subjects pertaining to their employment. Now this 
increased demand of the public for higher qualifications made 
known to teachers in no ambiguous manner ; this codperation and 
sympathy of the school committees ; this advancement of teach- 
ers as a body, to a point of elevation where they stand more con- 
spicuously in the public eye; and, above all, the stronger desire 
on their own part to acquit themselves creditably, and to win the 
honor of having their schools well reported to the towns by the 
committees, cannot have existed without producing effects most 
salutary and extensive. Yet, notwithstanding these truths, in 
no previous year has the voice of approval, emanating from the 
reports, been so frequently drowned in that of condemnation. 
In no previous year, have the committees drawn the line of de- 
marcation with such breadth and clearness, between teachers as 
they are, and teachers as they should be ; nor ever before has 
there been any thing like the indignant and heart-felt remon- 
strance against the usurpation of a teacher’s duties and responsi- 
bilities, by ignorance and inaptitude and self-conceit. The expla- 
nation of this is, not a greater severity or uncharitableness of 
judgment, on the part of committees, but a clearer perception of 
long-existing, but previously unrecognized wants. ‘The demand 
for better qualifications has outstripped the supply. A demand 
for better teachers may arise almost instantaneously on a per- 
ception of the incompetency of existing ones. But the supply 
requires time and labor ; for a good teacher cannot be prepared 
without delay, as a merchant or manufacturer fills an order for 
goods. Even Adam Smith excepts education from the mercan- 
tile or economical law, that the supply will follow and equal 
the demand. ‘In every age, even among the heathen,” says 
Martin Luther, “the necessity has been felt of having good 
schoolmasters, in order to make any thing respectable of a na- 
tion. But surely we are not to sit still and wait until they 
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grow up of themselves. Wecan neither chop them out of wood, 
nor hew them out of stone. God will work no miracles to 
furnish that which we have means to provide. We must, 
therefore, apply our care and money to train up and make them.” 
In accordance with this idea, it seems to ine that justice and 
equity towards teachers demand that the tone of condemnation 
should not rise to a higher pitch, until opportunities and in- 
ducemeuts shail have been offered to them for better prepara- 
tion ; and that every friend of education who insists upon qual- 
ifications superior to the present, is bound to do his part tow- 
ards furnishing facilities and encouragements by which they 
can be acquired. We cannot consistently denounce a state 
of things which we do nothing to improve. 

In treating of the subject of teachers, the remark is not in- 
frequently made by the committees, that the law exacts of 
them a duty impossible to be fulfilled. They acknowledge 
that they can determine the literary qualifications of a candi- 
date; but they aver that they have no means of ascertaining 
his moral worth, his ability to communicate what he knows, 
or the soundness of his judgment and discretion in the general 
management of a school. That there is some apparent justness 
in this defensive allegation, I would not deny ; but I beg 
leave most respectfully to inquire whether it is not set forth 
much too broadly. In other words, are there not certain tests 
or criteria which the committee may adopt, which would, at 
least in the great majority of cases, save them from imposition 
and the mortification of having given an undeserved approvai. 
If the law really commands impossibilities, it should be re- 
pealed ; if it does not, its requisitions are too important to be 
practically annulled. The language of the statute is, ‘‘ The 
school committee shall require full and satisfactory evidence of 
the good moral character of all instructers who may be em- 
ployed in the public schools in their town ; and shall ascertain 
by personal examination, their literary qualifications and ca- 
pacity for the government of schools.” [R. S., Ch. 23, §$ 13.] 

Here, moral character is made a first and indispensable condi- 
tion of approval. In cases, where the candidate is a neighbor 
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or a townsman, his moral character will, of course, be known 
to the committee. If he comes froma distance, they must 
ordinarily rely on his credentials; but it is still within their 
province to decide upon the sufficiency of those credentials, 
both as to the fulness of their import, and their authenticity or 
the trustworthiness of the individuals whose signatures they 
bear. Here, it is worthy of their consideration, why so many 
of our teachers go to a great distance from home to keep school. 
In very many instances, towns which are fifty or a hundred 
miles apart, seem to have exchanged teachers. When a can- 
didate, with glowing recommendations, comes from another 
State, or from a distant part of our own, in quest of a school, 
the inquiry very naturally arises, why his distinguished services 
were not in demand nearer home. Sometimes, indeed, there 
exist good reasons to lead a person abroad from the town of his 
nativity or residence ; and such reasons, it is always to be sup- 
posed, will rebut the adverse presumption, which so naturally 
arises when a man who aspires to the moral dignity of a 
teacher is found itinerating the country, like a pedler, to dis- 
pose of his services ;—and this too, (as, in some instances, has 
actually happened,) after examining the school abstracts, to 
learn in what towns he would be most likely to find purchasers, 
indifferent to the quality of his wares. 

In regard to the testimonials presented, I would suggest the 
propriety of the committees’ entering the names, in their book 
of records, of all persons who have signed a certificate of good 
moral character in behalf of any candidate. The law requires 
each school committee to keep a book of records; and in this 
book, the names of all the candidates they approve, are, or 
should be, entered... With these, they might also enter the 
names of all persons who have vouched for their character ; 
and should the committee, after such fidelity of examination, 
on this point, as a prudent and discreet man would exercise in 
regard to his own personal interests, find that they have been 
deceived, they can then exculpate themselves before the town, 
by reporting the facts and exposing the names of those indi- 


viduals by whose recommendations, whether fraudful or heed- 
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less, (and, in such a case, heedlessness differs little from fraud, ) 
they have been innocently misled. 

The next requisite mentioned in the statute, respects the 
literary qualifications of the candidate and his capacity for the 
government of a school. Here, although the committees con- 
cede that they have the means of determining how well the 
candidate can spell or read, and how much knowledge of gram- 
mar, arithmetic or geography, he possesses, by propounding 
questions or exercises, on these several subjects ; yet they aver 
that they can apply no guage for measuring the capacity of the 
channel through which these attainments may flow out to fer- 
tilize the field of his labors. And again, it is said by the com- 
mittees that it is impracticable for them to do any thing more 
than form a general conjecture of the candidate’s capacity for 
government ;—that is, his power of determining, at what times, 
under what circumstances, what amount of. and in what man- 
ner, assistance, encouragement or reproof, should be adminis- 
tered to his pupils. Hence, while it is granted on all hands, 
that the ability to impart knowledge, and the power of man- 
aging and governing a school, are as important as scholarship it- 
self ;—nay, that without the two former qualities, the latter is ren- 
dered nugatory,—it is maintained that one only of the three re- 
quisites can be subjected to a test, while the other two must be 
left to conjecture or chance. Now if this be so,—if two points 
are necessarily left in doubt, for one that is determined,—if the 
committee, after availing themselves of all aids, and performing 
their duty in the most faithful manner, have double the cause 
for fear that they have for hope ; and, so far as an examination 
is relied upon as a security against incompetence, there are still 
two chances that their approved candidate will fail, for one 
that he will succeed ; then, indeed, both the committee and 
the public are placed by the law, ina painful predicament. 
According to this view of the case, the former are obliged to 
certify to important facts without the means of knowledge, and 
the latter to rely upon a guaranty, when the chances that it 
will prove delusive are as two to one. : 

Before joining in these strictures upon the law, we ought to 
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investigate the meaus by which it can be observed; because 
requisitions which aim at so salutary an object, ought not to be 
rescinded, unless their execution is impracticable. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the ability to impart 
knowledge depends very much upon the modes adopted for 
the purpose. ‘The greatest talent will be nearly frustrated, if 
subjected to the use of untoward or inadequate methods. All 
the vividness and coherence of knowledge are lost in the em- 
ployment of obscure or circuitous media for its communication. 
Some of the profoundest and most useful sciences owe their 
perfection as much to the -art which has prepared their instru- 
ments, as to the talent that has developed their principles ; 
and the knowledge of a La Place or a Bowditch would have 
been almost unavailing without the aid of such workmen as 
Dolland and Fraunhofer. Every one conversant with schools, 
must have observed that a much less degree of skill, availing 
itself of the best methods and instruments, will accomplish 
more than a much greater degree, which is deprived of the ap- 
propriate means of elucidation. For instance, in regard to 
arithmetic and geography, nothing can supply the want of a 
blackboard. It is next to impossible,—if, indeed, it is not 
wholly so,—to teach either of these branches thoroughly or 
rapidly without it ; or,—which is of still greater importance,— 
to give the pupil those vivid and ingrained conceptions which 
will remain a part of the very substance of the mind, while 
life lasts, instead of such superficial impressions as will fade 
away by the end of the term. This cheap, simple, and most 
effective piece of apparatus, the blackboard, which a few years 
ago, was not known in our schools, is now deemed invaluable 
and indispensable by all the best teachers in the State. Now, 
can any thing be more easy, in the examination of a candidate, 
than to inquire whether he has the command of the. blackboard, 
—in what studies, and in what manner he would use it? And 
should the candidate reply that he has never been accustomed 
to use it, for working out problems in arithmetic, for drawing 
maps in geography, for spelling, &c. ; or that he has tried it, 
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and then discarded it as valueless ; can any thing be more cer- 
tain than that such a candidate is destitute of aptness to teach 
and unworthy of a certificate of approval? 

So, in regard to the female candidate, who proposes to take 
charge of small children ;—she, certainly, will fail to provide 
for them the most agreeable and instructive occupation ; she 
cannot give them one half the intellectual knowledge she 
might otherwise impart,—if she does not know how to use the 
blackboard, in connection with the slate and pencil, for teach- 
ing the letters of the alphabet, and rules for sentence-making,— 
such as the mode of commencing paragraphs, the use of capi- 
tals, hyphens, pauses, &c.,—and for commencing to teach the 
invaluable art of drawing. A few inquiries, on this subject, 
would determine, to a great extent, the question of the candi- 
date’s aptness to teach. 

When a visiter, on entering a schoolhouse, sees a blackboard, 
thrown aside into the wood-shed, or lumbering the entry, but 
finds none in the schoolroom, he may propose a short stay in 
that school, so far as the hope of seeing any thing instructive 
to himself or creditable to the teacher, is concerned. 

Reading, is a branch of study of such importance, that dif- 
ferent modes of teaching it project a beneficial or a baneful in- 
fluence over the whole future life, and raise or depress the 
grade of individual intelligence and capacity into whatever 
sphere of action the young reader may be afterwards thrown. 
The metaphor would not one whit overstate the literal truth, 
were we to say that the teacher, in forming his pupils’ habits 
of reading, encircles their heads with a bright and radiating 
light, or wraps around them a cloudy medium, which they will 
carry through life, to enlighten or obscure every object about 
them, wherever they may go. And is it not easy for the com- 
mittee to inquire of the candidates, whether it is their invaria- 
ble habit to search out, and to require the scholars to explain 
the meaning of all words not understood; and, after every 
reading lesson is completed, to call upon the class for a synop- 
sis or general statement, in their own language, of its contents ? 
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If a teacher omits these practices, so far is he from being apt to 
teach reading, that he is apt, nay, certain, not to teach it; but, 
day after day, to obliterate from the minds of his pupils both 
the capacity and the desire to master the noble instrument of 
language. 

In regard also, to the first requisite in the mechanical part of 
reading, viz., pronunciation, cannot the committee ask the 
candidate whether it is his invariable habit to have a Pronoune- 
ing Dictionary always at hand, to which, in all cases of doubt 
he can immediately refer, not only to ascertain the true pro- 
nunciation of the words in our own language, but the true 
pronunciation of scriptural and of geographical proper names, 
and also, of such Greek and Latin proper names, as occur in the 
text books? The general rules for pronouncing English proper 
names, differ widely from those by which the pronunciation of 
proper names, in other languages whether ancient or modern, 
is determined ; and hence, the pupil in pronouncing the latter 
according to the analogy of the former, will commit frequent, 
and to an educated ear, very ridiculous mistakes. But a pupil 
will naturally follow the analogies of his native tongue, unless 
he is directed by another standard. What a misfortune to a 
child to be bred up in the imitation of an outlandish brogue- 
like or barbarous pronunciation, which, like some visible and 
offensive deformity of person, he will display wherever he 
goes; or, if he becomes conscious of his vulgarity and aspires 
to correct it, months and years of effort will hardly suffice for 
its eradication. 'These consequences depend upon the teacher, 
for it is as easy for a child, at first, to learn right as to learn 
wrong pronunciation or articulation ; and how can a candidate 
be considered worthy of a certificate who overlooks so essential 
an item in the list of a teacher’s qualifications ? 

So if a candidate answers affirmatively to the question, 
whether in teaching arithmetic, he gives to his pupil, as a first 
lesson in this study, all those signs of multiplication, division, 
proportion, and of the square and cube foot, which are found at 
the beginning of some of our school arithmetics, he shows by his 
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very answer, his ignorance of one of the first and simplest rules 
by which a teacher should be guided ;—viz., not to teach bar- 
ren signs, unaccompanied by ideas; but to wait until in the 
course of advancement, the pupil comes to the subject-matter 
to which each sign belongs, and then to give the sign which 
typifies or symbolizes it. 

In beginning to teach geography to young children, the les- 
sons found at the commencement of our school books, are not 
the ones which should come first in order. Space and form 
are the elements of physical geography, as time is of history ; 
and a child may as well be set to studying history, who has no 
idea that the world he lives in is older than his grandparents, 
as to studying cur common text books of geography before his 
mind has been led ontward and outward into space, and has 
acquired definite ideas of the forms with which the surface of 
the earth is occupied. The localities about the schoolhouse, the 
roads or streets in the vicinity, with all the striking objects 
which characterize them, should be the subjects of the first 
lessons in this important brauch of study. These should be 
minutely described and delineated upon the blackboard, before 
referring to any object beyond the visible horizon. An image 
of the brook which the child may have crossed in coming to 
school ; of the pond in the neighborhood on whose margin 
he may have sported ; of the hill, to whose summit he may 
have climbed, should be distinctly pictured upon the mind, to 
be referred to as units of measure, when in the course of his 
studies he comes to rivers and lakes and mountains, a hundred 
or a thousand times wider, broader or higher than any he has 
ever seen. Before this preliminary step is taken, it is perni- 
cious to require a pupil to commit to memory definitions of 
zenith and nadir, of latitude and longitude, and those other 
points, lines and circles,—the mere creatures of abstraction,— 
which are used in elucidating the Doctrine of the Sphere. 

In many books of geography, the natural features of the 
earth are treated of under the head of its civil or political divis- 
ions. The pupil, for instance, in learning the hydrography of 
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the Mississippi valley, takes up the subject in fragments. He 
begins, perhaps, with the tiers of States on the eastern or left 
bank of the Mississippi; and in learning what are their respec- 
tive climates, soils, productions, manners, laws, religion, &c., 
he learns also, what particular branches or tributaries of that 
great river rise in, or flow through each of those States. He then 
takes the States on the western or right bank, in their order. 
Thus, though every stream belonging to the “Father of Wa- 
ters,” is brought under his notice ; yet his knowledge of them is 
disconnected, he has acquired it with long intervals between his 
lessons, and it is incoherent and mingled with a variety of other 
facts ; for he must have spent considerable time, and have trav- 
elled over more than a dozen States to compass it. But suppose 
the teacher should lead the mind of the pupil at once to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and then, in imagination should soar 
with him to such an elevation above the surface of the earth, 
that the immense valley beneath could be surveyed by a single 
glance of the eye, bounded on the west by the grand wall of 
the Rocky Mountains, and on the east by that of the Alle- 
ghanies ; the river itself presenting the likeness of a vast tree, 
its main channel forming a trunk thousands of miles in length, 
while its numerous tributaries represent branches of thous- 
ands of miles expanse,—all seen as one object, and therefore hav- 
ing coherence, and giving vividness and depth of impression ;— 
can any one doubt that a better knowledge of the hydrography 
of the Mississippi valley could, in this mode, be acquired in a 
single day, than most of our children now possess when they 
leave school, after the study of years? Again, let the single 
fact be pointed out to a pupil, that a man may travel from Gib- 
raltar, in a northeasterly direction, to Russia and the Frozen 
Ocean, and not cross ariver of any considerable size, though he 
would pass near the fountain-heads of all the great rivers in Bue 
rope ; and it will give him a clearer and more lasting impression 
of the course of the European rivers, of the system of mountains, 
and of the general face and slopes of the country, and therefore, 
of its climate, than would be acquired by studying the map of 
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Europe a month in the ordinary way. Every part of the globe 
admits of being viewed under these comprehensive aspects ; 
and it is surely within the power of the committee, by an ex- 
amination of two minutes’ length, to ascertain whether the 
candidate is familiar with these methods, or whether his prac- 
tice is confined to hearing droning recitations from a book. 
Emphatically, is it necessary in the study of physical geogra- 
phy, and of the boundaries or civil divisions of States, to 
have constant recourse to the blackboard. In hearing a reci- 
tation in the common way, no teacher can certainly tell wheth- 
er his pupil is not thinking of the text book ;—of the page, of 
the paragraph, of the lines and words, where a fact is stated ;— 
but if a pupil can delineate upon the blackboard the form of 
an island, a coast, or a country, the teacher then knows that 
the representation which comes out from the ends of his fin- 
gers, must have been copied from an image on the tables of 
his mind. 

I say nothing here of the use of outline maps, or of the ter- 
restrial globe, as unfortunately, so few of our schools are pro- 
vided with them. 

In regard to grammar, too, it is equally certain that a_ brief 
series of questions will disclose the teacher’s mode of proceed- 
ing, and thus establish or set aside his claim to competency in 
this important department. If the teacher is conversant with 
no better way than to put acommon text book of grammar 
into the hands of beginners, and to hear lessons recited by 
them, day after day, concerning definitions and rules, while, as 
yet, they are wholly ignorant of the classes of words defined, 
and have‘no conception of those relations which the rules ex- 


press,—whatever other qualifications such a person may have, 
he, surely, has no aptness to teach grammar. ‘The question is 
often asked, when, or at what age, children should begin to 
study grammar? If it is to be studied in the way above de- 
scribed, one would be almost tempted to reply, Never. But, 
if learned in a manner conformable to the order of nature, 
scholars may commence its study, at almost any age. ‘The 
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perceptive powers, or those faculties by which we recognize 
separate existences or individualities, and qualities or properties, 
are developed ata very early period of life. Any child six 
years old, if his mind is skilfully led to the exercise, will be 
delighted to recall and repeat the names of hundreds of things 
with which he is familiar,—such as the objects of sight, hear- 
ing, taste and smell, the appetites, as hunger and thirst, and 
the emotions, as love, hope, gratitude, &c. His attention may 
then be directed to the obvious fact that each one of these 
names stands for thousands of individual objects, as the word 
house for all houses, horse for all horses, color for all colors, &c. 
He will then be pleased with knowing how we distinguish the 
different individuals of these respective classes from each other, 
by the use of descriptive epithets, as an old or a new house, a 
red or a white one, a large or a small, a high or a low, a beau- 
tiful or an ugly, &c. Thus, without mentioning the names, 
noun and adjective, the elementary ideas of those parts of 
speech are distinctly formed, and perceived to be wholly differ- 
ent from each other. The attention of the pupil may theu be 
turned to the actions, and motions, and states of being, of all ob- 
jects animate or inanimate. He may be made to perceive that 
some actions are confined to the agent putting them forth, 
while other actions pass beyond the agent and affect other per- 
sons or things. So, in regard to one of the modifications of 
this last class of ideas, which so often proves a stumbling-block 
to beginners in grammar, viz., tense or time. ‘There is not a 
child in the State, of average capacity and five years of age, 
who cannot understand the three great divisions of time,—past, 
present and future,—as well as a philosopher. These three di- 
visions being clearly perceived, it will then be easy for him to 
subdivide past time into the three portions which we designate 
as imperfect, perfect and pluperfect, (unhappily, because the 
first two words, in this relation, have no analogy to their signifi- 
cation, when found elsewhere, ) and also to subdivide the future 
into two parts. Now, all this not only can, but should be done, 
without touch or sight of a grammar book ; and, if well done, 
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the pupil will possess an extensive knowledge of things, of 
qualities, of actions and of relations, to which the technical 
names and rules of the text book may be afterwards intelli- 
gently applied. 

And, in the later stages of this study, the whole question of 
fitness to teach, may be determined by the inquiry, whether, 
on the one hand, the teaching is to consist of a senseless repe- 
tition of case, number and gender, of mood, tense and rule; or, 
on the other, in such an analysis, both of the language and the 
thought of an author, as leads out into rhetoric, as it regards 
the form and structure of the expressions, and into logic, as it 
regards the sequence and coherency of the ideas. In any thing 
worthy to be called grammar, both the style and sense of a 
writer are to be carefully investigated. ‘The place assigned in 
each sentence, to its principal idea or proposition ; the juxta- 
position of relatives to their antecedents, and of adjuncts to 
their principals ; the manner in which collateral and subordinate 
ideas are introduced, so as never to be mistaken for the princi- 
pal or leading ones; the concealment, the hiding-up, as it were, 
of expletive, auxiliary and less significant words, instead of 
giving them prominency ; the eligibleness of the words se- 
lected, over their synonyms; the easy transition from clause 
to clause, harmonizing with the gradation from thought to 
thought ; the steady accumulation of meaning, with each addi- 
tional expression, until, at last, a few words,—perhaps a single 
word, with epigrammatic force reveals the fulness and sig- 
nificancy of the perfected sentence ;—these, and such as these, 
aré the main, if not almost the only points, which can be useful 
to the future writer or speaker; and these, therefore, are the 
points to which the attention of the student in grammar should 
be directed. It is obvious that a pupil may describe the rela- 
tion and properties of each word in a sentence, and yet leave 
their combined force wholly untouched. The beautiful dic- 
tion, the profound meaning and condensed energy of such au- 
thors as Milton, Pope and Young, whose writings are so often 
selected for the parsing exercises of otir schools, are not brought 
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out and displayed,—not even a glimpse of them is revealed,— 
by the recitative and ding-dong of government and agreement, 
of gender, number and case, mood, tense and rule. So far as 
grammar is concerned, therefore, no person can be apt to teach, 
whose course of study has not led him to form an acquaintance 
with approved methods. 

The opinion is often entertained, that mere fluency of utter- 
ance confers an ability to communicate knowledge, or aptness 
to teach. Some opportunity for observation, coincides with 
the deductions of reason, in leading me to believe that this is a 
mistake. In attempting to unfold a subject to one devoid of 
all notious respecting it, the danger of failing lies rather on the 
side of a too rapid, than of a too moderate enunciation. We 
are accustomed to refer to the quickness of thought, as one of 
the most striking emblems of velocity; and, in our com- 
parisons, we speak indiscriminately of the swiftness of light- 
ning, and of the swiftness of thought. If we are referring to 
our thoughts on subjects with which we have been long 
familiar, the illustration is appropriate and expressive ; for, in 
such cases, the mind darts from end to end of an immense 
chain of associations, within an inappreciable lapse of time. 
But the very reverse is true when we are acquiring ideas on 
new and unaccustomed themes. If the thoughts of a mature 
and practised mind are, almost without a figure, called winged, 
because of their swiftness, those of an immature and unprac- 
tised one, may, with equal propriety, be called unfledged, from 
the slowness and unsteadiness of their motions. ‘The common 
mistake may have arisen from a want of discrimination between 
the emotions or affections of children, and their intellectual 
operations. The former are quick, the latter comparatively slow. 
Aptness to teach, therefore, seems to require, not rapidity, but 
great deliberateness, in communicating instruction ; and the 
order in which ideas are presented is indefinitely more im- 
portant than the number offered in a given time. 

But without glancing further, in this hasty and necessarily 
incomplete manner, at other tests or criteria of aptness to teach 
our Common School studies, it may be added that the com- 
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mittee, in five minutes’ conversation with the candidate, can 
draw out his views in regard to the number of studies which, 
with the greatest advantage, can be simultaneously pursued ; 
the proper intervals between alternations from one study to 
another; the frequency of reviews; the propriety of using 
keys, question-books, &c. 

lt seems to be universally conceded that, as scholars advance 
in years, they can apply their minds, for a longer period, toa 
specific subject. Little children are incapable of long-continued 
application to the same thing. ‘Their attention flits from point 
to point. As their hand seizes quickly upon an object, and as 
quickly loosens its grasp, as their feet bound from the earth as 
soon as it is touched, so their minds catch single glimpses of 
one subject, and with the volatility of a humming-bird, fly to 
another. ‘The whole organization,—mind, brain and limb,— 
vibrates to the pulsations of the heart, which are rapid but 
weak. But, with the advance of time, and the repetitions of ex- 
ercise, the power of concentration strengthens. As the mind 
becomes more mature, it pursues its investigations longer at 
once, and with a speed accelerated in the ratio of the time. 
It seems to perceive, almost intuitively, that it would lose 
momentum and head-way by an interruption of the continuity 
of thought; and, therefore, it adheres to the same train of ideas 
more tenaciously and for a longer period. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the obviousness of these principles, it is a general fact, in 
regard to all our schools, that the younger scholars have far 
less variety and change in their exercises than the older. A 
monotonous course is enforced upon the young mind, while it 
is quick and volatile, but as its power of concentrating itself 
upon any given subject increases, it is subjected to the dis- 
persive influence of rapid changes. It must be a great re- 
formation which will remedy this defect in our schools, and it 
is one imperatively called for. 

Closely allied with the preceding topic, is that of the alterna- 
tion of studies, or the time to be occupied by one study before 
leaving it for another. In some schools, the periods of study 
and of recitation succeed each other, every ten minutes; while, 
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in another, the study of asingle branch is enforced upon the 
scholars for three consecutive months, which seems to give no 
more relief to the fatigued faculties, nor opportunity for renova- 
ting their strength by alternate periods of repose, than would be 
allowed to the muscles, if each pupil were compelled to stand 
on one leg, for the same length of time. 

On the subject of reviews, the practice is not less various 
and contradictory. In some schools, a review of the lesson 
just recited, is always included in the lesson given out. In 
some schools, the Wednesday and Saturday of every week, are 
appropriated to a review of all the lessons of the two days 
which respectively preceded them. In others, again, the 
review-day comes semi-monthly or monthly ; and the number 
of schools is not small, in which there is no review until the 
school term is considerably advanced, when it is commenced 
in earnest, and pursued to the exclusion of everything else, un- 
til the day, and for the purpose, of examination. 

Again, in some schools question-books are used, and the prac- 
tice grows up intoa common law of the school, that the ques- 
tions put by the teacher, shall be, both in number and form, 
precisely like those contained in the book. In other schools, 
the teacher’s whole aim is to ascertain how much of the sub- 
ject-matter of the lesson has been mastered by the pupil,—the 
formal questions in the book being disregarded by both parties. 
The difference between the minds of pupils whose lessons are 
studied and recited in these different methods, is that between 
emptiness and fulness. In some schools an arithmetical key is 
in constant use, by means of which the pupil always knows the 
number or places of figures, and the value of them, at which 
he is to aim; and this knowledge becomes one of the elements 
in calculating the process by which the problem is to be work- 
ed. In this case, arithmetic degenerates into the art of obtain- 
ing, from known data, on unknown principles, a known result, 
whether right or wrong ; instead of being that perfect science 
which, proceeding from known data, on known principles, 
evolves the true, but before unknown result, with infallible cer- 
tainty. If the answers to all the practical questions raised in 
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the business transactions of life, were known beforehand, few 
would be so simple as to go through with a formula to obtain 
them. But either the answer must be known from some for- 
eign source, or the principles must be known by which it can be 
educed. In life, the answer will never be known beforehand ; 
and if the principles for obtaining it are also unknown, the re- 
sult will be universal error. 

Perhaps the importance of no other Common School study 
can be made more obvious and palpable to all pupils than that 
of arithmetic. Almost every week, if not every day, the 
young arithmetician, in solving his imaginary questions, dispos- 
es of such quantities of goods as would make or ruin the for- 
tune of a wholesale dealer; he makes calculations respecting 
such sums of money as but few capitalists have the disposal of ; 
and he balances such heavy accounts between supposed mer- 
chants, as would decide the fortune of any actual merchant in 
Boston or New York, were the sums and quantities dealt with, 
real, and not fictitious. All these masses, whether of commod- 
ities, or of silver and gold, the pupil decides upon, without a cent 
in his pocket, or any guarantor for his solvency. Now, the 
beauty of the process is, that if he makes a mistake, however 
serious, no injustice is done to any body, nor does any pecuni- 
ary loss accrue to himself. But here he is in search of those 
principles, by virtue of which, as subsequent occasions to ap- 
ply them may arise in the actual business of life, he can de- 
cide all questions respecting real commodities and real sums, 
without mistake, and therefore without loss to himself or in- 
justice to others. Principles, then, should be the only object 
of the pupil’s pursuit. But if arithmetic is studied, not for the 
purpose of mastering principles, but for the purpose of finding 
certain answers corresponding to those in the key, it becomes 
too worthless an object to satisfy the desire or stimulate the 
ambition of any child whose faculties have not been misled or 
perverted. Were the attention of the classes in arithmetic di- 
rected to the vast amounts of money, of stocks, and of mer- 
chandize, mentioned in their text books, and were they then 
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led to imagine the schoolhouse to be like a warehouse, an ex- 


“change or a market-place, where all these things were bought 


and sold and their values adjusted, and themselves the agents 
or owners by whom the business was transacted, the puerile 
ambition of finding the answer contained in the key, would be 
lost in a sense of reality and responsibility, and all necessity of 
resorting to the pernicious stimulus of emulation, or rivalry 
with classmates, would be superseded. 

In many of the arithmetical keys, formulas are given for the 
solution of all the more difficult questions, so that the difficul- 
ty is cancelled as soon as it is created, and the hardest questions 
in appearance, are the easiest in fact. This seems about as 
wise as it would be, under pretence of tasking or testing the 
muscular strength of a child, to put a burden of great weight 
into his hands to be carried a certain distance, but the moment 
he receives it, to take up both himself and the burden, and car- 
ry him to, and set him down quietly at the goal, without his 
exerting a muscle. In other schools, the use of keys is pro- 
hibited. ‘The pupil is conducted to no answer, except under 
the guidance of principles; and he soon comes to rely upon 
principles with equal implicitness and delight, by daily witness- 
ing the fidelity with which they lead him to truth. 

Now it is certain that such conflicting practices cannot all 
have a foundation in reason and nature. If any of them are 
right, others of them must be very wrong ; and the children of 
the State are suffering under the erroneous methods. Correct 
opinions concerning them all, are involved in the qualification 
of aptness to teach ; and by ascertaining the views of a candi- 
date respecting them, the committee can relieve themselves 
from much uncertainty and hazard in regard to his competency. 

Not a little, also, may be known of a candidate’s capacity 
for the government of a school, by hearing even a brief expres- 
sion of his views upon that subject, aided by an observation o. 
his personal demeanor and bearing. If a teacher does not hold 
it to be a violation of one of his most solemn duties to indulge 
in expressions of contempt, in ridicule or anger towards his 
scholars, however stockish or contemptuous they may be, he 
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is destitute of one of the first desiderata in the capacity to gov- 
ern. Such a teacher, indeed, may overpower and subdue a 
school by brute force, as a conqueror subjugates a people and 
holds them in bondage by the terrors of fire and sword. But 
such a government is tyrannical, not paternal. ‘The young and 
the insane resemble each other in being creatures of impulse, 
rather than of reason; and the expression of wrath in a su- 
perior, either produces its likeness in them, or else it over- 
whelms them with a stupefying, deadening sense of fear. No 
lineament of anger should ever deform the face of one who has 
the superintendence of either class) The minds of children, 
especially, should be kept sacred from such desecration. 

The same inference, also, must be drawn, in regard to ca- 
pacity for governing a school, if the teacher has no resources 
for the prevention of idleness or the suppression of a mis- 
chievous or disobedient spirit, but the infliction of punishment. 
So, too, if he has no expedients for enkindling a love of knowl- 
edge and a zeal for improvement, among his pupils, but the 
low and anti-social one of rivalry,—that is, a desire to surpass 
one’s classmates or fellow-students, for the sake of winning a 
prize, or of standing, conspicuous, at the head of a class, at the 
final examination of the school. In fine, if emulation and fear 
are his great motive-powers for securing proficiency and 
obedience, he wants capacity to govern. 

The power of inflicting bodily pain is the lowest form of 
superiority. It is the instinctive resort of brute animals, which, 
having no resources in intelligence, appeal to force. It pre- 
vails most universally amongst the most savage tribes, where 
superiority of muscular power gives superiority of social rank, 
and the regal title is conceded to the strongest. But the mo- 
ment a barbarian takes a single step in advance of his fellows ; 
—the moment he can build a better canoe, or speed an arrow 
with a surer aim, or can prognosticate the weather, or trail an 
enemy, with a keener eye, he acquires a power over his tribe, 
independently of fear ; and commands respect and precedence, 
without inflicting pain. And, so, through all the higher grades 
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of intellectual and moral development. Every new accession 
of spiritual power supersedes, to the same extent, the necessity 
of appealing to the brute part of human nature, in establishing 
a control over it; and, so far as any one is obliged to make 
this appeal, he falls short of that noble, intellectual and moral 
ascendancy, to which all should aspire, and which some have 
already attained. As civilization has advanced, the wheel of 
torture has been arrested, and the instruments of terror and 
affright have ceased to be used, as stimulants to duty or 
motives to obedience ;—nay, the progress of civilization is 
measured by the extent to which, with equal efficacy, the 
higher motives have been substituted for the lower, in the gov- 
ernment of men. Any person, therefore, at the present day, 
who is acquainted only with the lowest in the whole scale 
of motives,—who, in establishing his authority, begins back 
where the brute begins, and where the savage begins, can 
have no approvable capacity for the government of a school. 
And can the school committee, who have not made a single 
inquiry of the candidate respecting his views of government, 
and who have not sought for information respecting him from 
other sources ;—can they give a hasty approval, after a brief 
examination, and then justify themselves by throwing the re- 
sponsibility on the law? When, on visiting a school, they 
witness the inexpressible injury which is caused by the appli- 
cation of false principles, or by proceeding in ignorance of all 
principles ; can they hold themselves fully exonerated from the 
charge of neglect, on the ground that the law requires of them 
an impossibility, when they have approved the candidate with- 
out seeking to ascertain his views on this momentous subject ? 

I would by no means be understood to express the opinion 
that, in the present state of society, punishment, and even cor- 
poral punishment, can be dispensed with, by all teachers, in all 
schools, and with regard to all scholars. Order is emphatically 
the first law of a schoolroom. Order must be preserved, be- 
cause it is a prerequisite to every thing else that is desirable. 
If a school cannot be continued with order, it should not be 
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continued without it, but discontinued. After all motives of 
duty, of affection, of the love of knowledge and of good re- 
pute, have been faithfully tried, and tried in vain, I see not 
why this “strange work’? may not be admitted into the hu- 
man, as well as into the divine government. Nor willit do to 
prohibit the exercise of this power altogether, because it is 
sometimes abused. The remedy for abuse is not prohibition, 
but discretion. This, however, is certain, that when a teacher 
preserves order and secures progress, the minimum of punish- 
ment shows the maximum of qualifications. 

I pass by the subject of emulation, and the expediency of 
the committees’ inquiring of the candidate whether he means 
to employ it as one of the motive-powers of his school, with a 
single remark. ‘The remark is, that throughout the State, the 
best and most successful teachers,—when they are not control- 
led by positive regulations of the committees,—are more and 
more generally discarding its use. Their reasons are, that the 
decisions founded upon it are always difficult and often unjust ; 
that it tends to withdraw the mind from a love of knowledge 
for its own sake, to the desire of a conspicuous position and of 
ostentatious displays ; that knowledge acquired under this stim- 
ulus, will be less thorough and less permanent than if pursued 
and obtained for the intrinsic pleasure which its acquisition for 
its own sake, always imparts; that, after a sufficient time has 
elapsed to form comparisons and to foresee the chances of suc- 
cess, the number of competitors is reduced to a few, the incen- 
tive ceasing, through hopelessness to operate on the many ; that 
its tendency is to engender alienation, uncharitableness and 
envy among rivals; and, finally, that under the system of em- 
ulation as practised in our schools, those unhallowed passions 
of cupidity and of ambition will be nursed into strength, 
which, in after-life, will corrupt the mercantile community with 
the spirit of speculation and fraud, and desolate the political 
one with the tempests of party strife. T'o this, 1 know it may 
be said in reply, that the instinct or propensity of emulation is 
implanted in us by nature, and therefore to be cultivated like 
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any other natural endowment. So, also, are the instincts of an- 
ger, and pride, and avarice, and war, and of other selfish or sen- 
sual passions, implanted in us by nature. One answer applies 
equally to them all. From some cause, they are too strong al- 
ready. ‘They do not need inflaming, but repression. They are 
central fires burning beneath our feet, and already bursting up 
around us, and threatening to consume the most sacred and 
valued institutions of the land; and, like the surface beneath 
which a volcano labors, it will require a century for them to 
cool down to a habitable temperature, even if no new fuel adds 
rage to their flames. ‘I'he Christian virtues are found to have 
an efficacy vastly superior, as motives to exertion; and they 
are infinitely more worthy to be employed, though we should 
only take into the account the highest welfare of children, in 
regard to their mortal and worldly relations. 

But there is one inquiry which the committee may, in all 
cases, make of the candidate ; aud a negative answer to which, 
especially with regard to those who have had little or no expe- 
rience, would go very far towards deciding the general ques- 
tion of competency. ‘This inquiry is, whether the candidate 
has ever sought to obtain a specific preparaiion, either by at- 
tending a course of instruction under some competent master, 
or by carefully studying the best works on the subject, and by 
acquainting himself with the modes and processes adopted by 
the best teachers. Such opportunities now exist, at those 
light-spreading institutions, the Normal Schools. If a thorough 
course of instruction at these is too expensive, or requires too 
much time, there are numerous works on the subject of educa- 
tion, at once easily accessible and invaluable, which any person 
worthy to be intrusted with the interests of a school, can find, 
or make, an opportunity to read. ‘'The Teacher,’ by the Rev. 
Jacob Abbott ; ‘Palmer’s Prize Essay, or the Teacher’s Manu- 
al ;’ ‘The Teacher Taught,’ by Rev. Emerson Davis; Miss 
Edgeworth’s ‘ Practical Education ;’ ‘ Progressive Education,’ a 
translation from the French of Madame Neckar de Saussure ; 
The works of Pestalozzi, Wyse, Simpson, Wilderspin, Stow, 
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and others, together with the Lectures of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, and the educational periodicals which, for 
the last few years, have been published, both in Europe and in 
this country ;—all these instructive works leave a candidate 
wholly without excuse for his neglect, if without any prepara- 
tion by training or study, he aspires to a station, where he will, 
to no inconsiderable extent, reproduce and multiply by fifties 
and by hundreds, his own style of manners, modes of thought, 
and aspects of moral feeling. Indeed, after all the light which 
has uow been spread abroad upon this subject, the single fact, 
that a person proposes to assume a station where he will im- 
part influences to the minds of the young which will abide 
with them and constitute a part of their being and character 
while life lasts, without having first most anxiously and perse- 
veringly sought to fit himself for the momentous duty, is suffi- 
cient to decide the question of moral character! For, how can 
any one sustain a claim to justice, benevolence, or any other 
element of morality, who offers to render a service for which 
he is consciously incompetent ; or, if not conscious of his in- 
competence, the case is aggravated, because such a fact would 
argue the lowest state of ignorance,—that ignorance, namely, 
which does not know that there is any thing to be learned. 
Suppose a person, merely because he might be out of em- 
ployment, or because, for any other reason of health or ease, 
he should prefer in-door to out-door occupation, should es- 
tablish himself in the business of an apothecary, and, owing to 
his utter ignorance of the Materia Medica, the first prescrip- 
tion he should fill, shonld cause instantaneous death. Stand- 
ing in the midst of a bereaved family, surrounded, perhaps, by 
a group of orphan children, would it be any exculpation for 
him to say, “‘I knew no better’?? The answer is, it was his 
duty to know better, or to abstain from the business; and the 
spirit of the commandment, “ thou shalt not kill,” applies to 
him in all its penal force; but no more fully than the injunc- 
tion to “train up a child in the way he should go,” attaches 
to every one who assumes the guardianship of children. An 
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inextinguishable desire to promote the greatest good of others, 
is one of the most valuable qualifications in a teacher ; and no 
one, over whose actions this desire is enthroned, can stifle or 
appease the upbraidings of conscience, under the conviction 
that he is doing children harm, or that he is not doing them 
the greatest practicable amount of good. To prepare himself 
for this duty, any person who is worthy to fill the sacred office 
of teacher, will study and meditate ; he will seek information 
from all sources, and daily replenish and fortify his mind with 
the most elevating and sustaining motives. 

It is one of the offices of a teacher to provide aliment for the 
mind, just as the parent who is attentive to the natural wants 
of his children, provides aliment for the body. ‘There is the 
closest analogy between these relations. What is given by 
either will be assimilated, by the mysterious processes of na- 
ture, and become a part of the child’s system, bodily or mental. 
If the food, furnished by the natural parent be sufficient and 
nourishing, and supplied in accordance with the laws of health, 
then the whole corporeal frame will thrive, and grow in stature 
and might ; but, on the other hand, if it be scanty or unhealth- 
ful, then emaciation and debility of the physical system will 
betray the parental improvidence. And, so of the mental pow- 
ers ;—if nourished by that knowledge, which is their appropriate 
food, if stimulated to a healthful activity, and allowed their due 
alternations of exercise and rest,—these higher powers will ex- 
pand witha rapidity, and glow with an intense and joyous 
vitality, which has no parallel in the organic or unintelligent 
world ;~and, if guided by right affections, they will become, 


in their maturity, not only the admiration, but the blessing of: 


mankind. But, on the other hand, if these supplies, through 
the forming years of childhood, are meager, or distasteful, or 
noxious, then will the season of manhood come on, unac- 
companied either by the capacity or the inclination to perform 
the duties that will await it. It is not, therefore, in the power 
of a finite being adequately to conceive the difference between 
two teachers, one of whom teaches well, and imparts knowl- 
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edge bountifully, while the other mingles such errors with his 
instructions, that his best recommendation consists ir his im- 
parting so little. The candidate for a school comes before 
the committee, asking permission to fill a stewardship, where 
his duty will be to distribute a rich repast of knowledge to the 
youth who may assemble around him, and who are hungering 
and thirsting for his bounty. And hence, the unimaginable 
difference between one who is able to give generously and to 
give constantly, and whose supplies are never exhausted, and 
another, who, from his indigence, doles out only crumbs and 
drops, and even then, is soon empty and dry. And what right 
has any one to expect fulness of resources for every emer- 
gency, and skill to impart to all, according to their wants, and 
in due season, if he has not replenished his mind by reading, 
nor matured his judgment by contemplation, nor sought in- 
struction from the masters of the art? Knowledge and ca- 
pacity, of this high nature, come not from instinct nor from 
intuition. Labor, and study, and toil, and an imitation of the 
best masters, alone have the prerogative of conferring them. 
There is a teacher in this State, who, although he has la- 
bored constantly in his profession for thirty years, does not, 
even now, hear a recitation, without first going carefully over 
the lesson,—not so much to revise principles which must al- 
ready be familiar to him, as to pre-adapt his questions and expla- 
nations to the different attainments and capacities of his pupils. 
When out of school, he spends many hours daily, in preparing 
for its exercises, and in devising the wisest means for cor- 
recting, by intellectual and moral influences, any remissness or 
waywardness in individual scholars. In these hours of study 
and contemplation, he enkindles in his own spirit that fer- 
vency of Christian love, and digests those plans of practical 
wisdom, by virtue of which, without ever resorting to cor- 
poral punishment or emulation, or appealing to any low motive 
whatever, he secures the greatest extent of intellectual pro- 
ficiency, and fuses and remoulds the most refractory disposi- 
tions. The zeal and progress of the pupils in this school, cor- 
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respond with the assiduity and conscientiousness of its teacher. 
What parent worthy of the name, would not submit to any 
sacrifice to secure such a teacher for his children, rather than 
to employ one who, after spending a long summer on a farm, 
or in a shop, or in trafficking in small goods, from town to 
town, suddenly suspends his accustomed occupation, and, tak- 
ing a small bundle of books under his arm, with a ferule con- 
spicuously displayed on its outside, enters the schoolroom, 
without revising a lesson he is to teach, or bestowing a thought 
upon the principles by which he is to govern, but rashly trust- 
ing to extemporaneous light and inspiration for his guidance, 
in all cases of doubt or difficulty? Fertilizing and purifying 
influences are richly showered down, by the one, fulfilling the 
promise of a most luxuriant growth ; while the other, not only 
destroys the hope of a harvest, but impoverishes the very soil 
on which it should have flourished. 

During the last year, I have repeatedly visited schools, in 
towns where the plan of gradation has been adopted, and, on 
comparing pupils who are now in their fourth school year, 
under one instructer, with those who followed them, and are 
now in their second school year, under another, I have found 
the latter, not only in orderly habits, in pleasing manners, and 
in lively attention, but, in the amount of their literary attain- 
ments, actually surpassing the former, though under instruction 
less than half the time. And were it possible, by any mental 
chemistry, to neutralize or dissipate all the knowledge acquired 
by the younger department, still leaving them in possession of 
their habits of attention and application, they would soon over- 
take and again outstrip their seniors. No wealth which can. 
be bequeathed to achild, can be so valuable as the fortune 
of attending such a school as the latter; and the great differ- 
ence for the present,—the still greater difference for the future, 
which will result from these ennobling and enriching, or 
from those degrading and pauperizng influences, is resolva- 
ble into a single fact,—a difference in the qualifications of 
teachers. 
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1 have dwelt thus long upon this subject, in the hope of con- 
veying some idea, however inadequate, of the vast distance that 
lies between a good and a poor teacher,—how wide asunder 
they are ;—and of showing that the law is not so unreasonable 
as has sometimes been supposed, since tests do exist, to which 
the committees can appeal, for the purpose of discriminating 
one class from the other. 

The last reports of the committees exhibit proofs that the 
contrasts between teachers, are beginning to be more justly ap- 
preciated. And hence it is proper that all persons who are now 
aspiring to this responsible station, should know that if, in past 
times, ignorance and deficiency have been winked at, the keen 
and wide-opened eye of the public is now turning upon them, 
and exposure must follow delinquency. 

In many towns the committees have established the practice 
of appointing a particular day and place, or where the number of 
districts is large, two or more days and places, for the examina- 
tion of candidates for the summer and winter terms respectively. 
In one instance, certainly, if not in more, a vote has been pass- 
ed by the town, that if the candidates do not appear at the ap- 
pointed time, but make an extra meeting of the committee 
necessary, they shall themselves defray the expense of the extra 
session. 

There is great advantage, as well as economy, in having all 
the candidates for the season examined at the same, and at an 
assigned time. All the members of the committee are more 
likely toassemble. The examination will be more faithful and 
thorough. After the examination is closed, an opportunity will 
be afforded to the committee, to make extended remarks, or even 
to deliver an informal address, on any of the various topics 
which the condition of the schools, or the appearance of the 
candidates, as disclosed on the occasion, may render most eli- 
gible. Nor is it unworthy of remark that this assembling of the 
teachers will furnish an opportunity to them for the commence- 
ment of a friendly acquaintance, and for making arrangements 
for weekly or semi-monthly meetings to be held by themselves 
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during their ensuing term. Many teachers have gratefully 
spoken of the light and encouragement which these stated in- 
terviews have shed upon a path, otherwise dark and solitary. 

I may remark in passing, that such meetings need not be con- 
fined exclusively to teachers. ‘The town committee, the pruden- 
tial committees,—any one, indeed, who can contribute to the 
interest or the usefulness of the occasion, should be welcomed. 
But it may not be superfluous to add the caution that, if the 
assembly should become promiscuous in regard to its members, 
it should not be so in regard to its objects, but its discussions 
should always have a direct relation to the science or the art, 
the necessity or the utility of Common School education. 

In passing in review the leading facts communicated by the 
committees’ reports, there is one of a painful kind, though for- 
tunately of limited extent, which I do not feel at liberty to 
omit; because, in an impartial survey of our school sys- 
tem, whatever is adverse to its beneficent and comprehensive 
operation should be noticed, not less faithfully than that which 
is propitious. 

In my Report of last year, I referred to the harmony of 
opinion on an important subject, which, unmarred by a single 
discordant note, pervaded the reports of the committees from all 
parts of the State. According to that opinion, our schools are 
an institution to be sustained at the common expense of all the 
citizens, for the equal benefit of all their children ; and they are, 
therefore, to be kept free from those controverted questions, 
whether political or theological, on which, unhappily, wide 
diversities of opinion or belief now prevail,—and must, indeed, 
continue to prevail until the happy day shall come when all 
men shall ‘see eye toeye.” ‘I'he statement which published 
the fact of this universal harmony of sentiment respecting the 
schools, amidst wide differences of opinion on other subjects, 
has been hailed with joy by the best friends of mankind, and 
quoted with warm commendation, in leading newspapers and 
periodicals of adverse parties, both in our sister States and in 
foreign countries. ‘The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
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been congratulated on having reached that point in civilization, 
where good men of all parties can codperate for the promo- 
tion of a common object of acknowledged value, notwithstand- 
ing a want of unanimity on other subjects. 

In repeating the statement, this year, 1 am compelled to 
make an exception in regard to the two small Shaker families 
or communities, in the towns of Shirley and Harvard. It ap- 
pears by the reports of the committees of those towns, that 
these two villages withdrew themselves, during the last year, 
from the provisions of the general school law. The first 
named society refused to allow its teacher to be examined, or 
its school to be visited by the town’s committee. I believe 
these to have been the first instances in the State, where an 
organized school district has assumed the right of absolving it- 
self, on such grounds, from the supremacy of the law; and the 
course of proceeding seems to have been correctly described 
in one of the reports, asa “nullification” of the school law. 

If such a case must arise, it seems fortunate that it has oc- 
curred amongst a sect, where the authority of numbers is not 
added to the weight of example. It is fortunate, too, that it has 
occurred in a place, where all the residents upon the territory 
embrace one faith, and where, therefore, the children of parents 
who hold other views, are not involved in the consequences of 
this violation of the law. Indeed, if others living within the 
same district, had been deprived by this course of their school 
privileges, we ought in charity to suppose that a measure so 
obviously unjust as well as illegal,—as in that case it would 
be,—would never have been adopted. If a difference of opin- 
ion, on collateral subjects, were to lead to secession, and to ex- 
clusive educational establishments among us, it is obvious that 
all the multiplication of power which is now derived from 
union and concert of action, would be lost ; and the burden of 
supporting public and free schools which is now so easily borne 
by the united strength of society, would become so heavy as 
to crush the individual, and therefore, in the end, would cease 
to be assumed. Our only alternative, then, is mutual tolera- 
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tion, or the abandonment of the free school system, and with 
it, all hopes of a general education of the people. At first, in- 
deed, a few classes whose views should most nearly resemble 
each other, might form an alliance against opponents separated 
from them by a broad line of distinction ; but as soon as the 
common enemy should be overcome, intestine dissensions would 
succeed to foreign hostilities. It is a remark borne out by the 
concurrent testimony of all history, that when conflicting par- 
ties unite against a common foe, a conquest is no sooner 
achieved than the seat of the war is transferred to their own 
territory. Victory abroad is followed not by peace, but by 
strife, at home. It is also a remark which wants little of being 
universally true, that when disunion breaks out among mem- 
bers of the same fraternity, the bitterness of the feud increases, 
as the difference between the combatants becomes less. It can 
never be expected, therefore, that harmony amongst the victo- 
rious allies, will be one of the rewards of triumph. Apply these 
conclusions from universal history and experience, to our school 
system, and it becomes obvious that, if once the principle of 
secession be admitted, because of differences in religious opin- 
ion, all hope of sustaining the system itself, must be aban- 
doned as fallacious. Nor does alienation spring from doctrinal 
differences only. The hostility between political parties is 
waged as earnestly as that between religious. Indeed the con- 
test about political men and measures, occupies, at present, far 
more of the public mind than the contest for different modes of 
faith ;—and, numerous as polemical combatants and presses are, 
on subjects pertaining to the church, the combatants and press- 
es on matters pertaining to the State, are a hundred to one. 
But supposing each religious and each political party to with- 
draw from its opponents, and establish its own schools, not one 
half of the latent elements of repulsion would have been devel- 
oped. No cause, at the present day, draws broader lines of de- 
marcation between citizens, neighborhoods and parishes, than 
that of Abolition ;—whether abolition in the generic sense, or 
those specific parties into which the original cause is now di- 
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vided. The waters of bitterness which have been raised by 
the Temperance movements, also, have not yet subsided ; and, 
catching the general spirit of discord, even the champions of 
Peace and Non-Resistance might insist upon exclusive institu- 
tions for themselves, at least for purposes of self-defence, if not 
of aggressive proselytism. 

It must be apparent to all, that, before such a disastrous 
movement had half reached its consummation, our school sys- 
tem,—alike the glory of the past, and the hope of the future, 
would be broken into fragments. In all our country towns, 
where reside, not only the numerical majority, but the strength 
of the State, a barrier of separation, high and thick as the 
Chinese wall, would be erected around every house, to save it 
from the contact and contamination of its neighbors ;—nay, in 
many cases, several such walls must run through the same 
house, to protect members of the same family from the con- 
tagion of each other’s heresy. Under such a disastrous and 
fatal course of policy, all of great and good which has been 
done for us by our venerated ancestors, through the instru- 
mentality of our schools, would be speedily obliterated. 
Civilization would counter-march, retracing its steps far more 
rapidly than it had ever advanced ; and, amid the impulses of 
human selfishness, and the rancor of spiritual pride, the heaven- 
descended precept, to ‘love one another,’”’ would practically 
pass into oblivion. ‘The broadest and grandest social distinc- 
tion which exists between our own times and the dark ages, 
consists in this,—that more persons, whose private interests or 
opinions conflict, can so far tolerate each other, as to unite their 
efforts and their resources, to promote the common objects of 
philanthropy. And, hence, it follows, that, whoever would in- 
stigate desertion, or withdraw resources, from the common 
cause, is laboring, either ignorantly or wilfully, to shroud the 
land in the darkness of the middle ages, and to reconstruct 
those oppressive institutions, of former times, from which our 
fathers achieved the deliverance of this country. 

We need look no further than to a neighboring city, in a 
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border State, to see the disastrous consequences of implicating 
the great and universal interests of education, with those of 
particular religious sects. For nearly two years, the city of 
New York has been intensely agitated, by a question between 
Catholics and Protestants, respecting the distribution of the 
school fund ; and, so comprehensive have now become the 
widening circles of the controversy, as to threaten to engulph 
the whole State in its vortex. We are not called upon to inti- 
mate an opinion, as to the merits of the respective parties to 
that unhappy controversy, but it would be blindness and 
fatuity in us, not to draw a practical moral, from so instructive 
a lesson. 

In Great Britain, too, the progress of National Education 
has been arrested, and all the late exertions of its pure and 
powerful and enlightened friends, have been paralyzed, because 
the predominating sect in that kingdom withholds its assent to 
any system whose religious influences it cannot control ; while 
the different classes of dissenters, although willing to concede 
an equality of influence to their opponents, resist their monopoly 
of the whole. 

Are not facts and considerations, like these, enough to ad- 
monish us, that, however much we may respect the two 
Shaker communities, in the towns of Shirley and Harvard, 
there is nothing, either in the motive which originated their 
‘ nullification ”’ of the school law, or in any of the consequences 
to which such “nullification” tends, which should lead any 
party in the Commonwealth to acknowledge itself their imita- 
tor, by copying their example? 


INEQUALITY IN THE MEANS OF EDUCATION. 


The inequality in the means of education possessed by the 
children in the different towns and sections of the State, is a 
subject of great moment, and one not treated of in any former 
Report. A comparison of the statistical returns for the last 
year, has developed facts not heretofore conceived of by the 
best informed friends of the cause. 
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Much has been, and much still continues to be, both said and 
written respecting that equality in the laws, and equality under 
the laws, which constitutes the distinctive feature of a Repub- 
lican government. By abolishing the right of primogeniture, 
and entails, by the extension of the elective franchise, and in 
other ways, much has been done towards realizing the two 
grand conceptions of the founders of our government, viz., that 
political advantages should be equal, and then, that celebrity 
or obscurity, wealth or poverty, should depend on individual 
merit. But the most influential and decisive measure for equal- 
izing the original opportunities of men, that is, equality in the 
means of education, has not been adopted. In this respect, 
therefore, the most striking and painful disparities now exist. 
One source of this difference, indeed, is to be found in the al- 
most unlimited freedom of action exercised by the different 
towns in regard to their liberality or parsimony, in appropriating 
money for the support of schools, and their fidelity or remiss- 
ness in the supervision of this great trust. In this respect, the 
towns resemble individuals. One parent will make all sacrifi- 
ces, he will economize in his pleasures, dress, shelter, and even 
in his food, to save the means of educating his children; while 
another,—perhaps his nearest neighbor,—will sell the services 
of his children for a few pence a day, through the whole year, 
that he may hoard their earnings, or spend them in dissipation. 
The towns have been left, substantially, to the exercise of the 
same freewill. It is true that the law, from time to time, has 
imposed certain obligations upon them; but these obligations 
they have generally obeyed or neglected, at their option. In- 
dictments against them for non-observance of the law, have 
been very few, though their omissions to obey it, have been 
many. ‘The judicial records of the State will show a hundred 
prosecutions against towns, for the defective condition of their 
roads or bridges, for one complaint on account of omissions or 
transgressions of the school laws. Some towns, through the 
influence of a few public-spirited and enlightened individuals, 
have not only observed, but gone far beyond the requisitions of 
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the law ; while in other towns, where a few men of an opposite 
character have gained a preponderating influence, the schools 
have fallen far below its miminum requirements. On a broad 
survey of the State, and an inquiry into the causes which have 
led to the superior intelligence and respectability of some towns, 
as compared with others, it will almost uniformly be discovered, 
that the foundations of their prosperity were laid by a few indi- 
viduals,—in some cases by a single individual,—in elevating 
the condition of their Common Schools. 

Under these different circumstances, the most striking ine- 
qualities have grown up. According to the Graduated Tables 
inserted at the end of the school abstract, it appears that, in re- 
gard to the amount of money appropriated for the support of 
schools, the difference between the foremost and the hindmost 
towns in the State, is more than seven to one! 

There were five towns which appropriated, for the last year, 
more than five dollars for the education of each child within 
their limits, between the ages of 4 and 16 years. 

11 other towns appropriated more than $4 for each child 
within the same years. 
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The average of appropriations for the whole State, was two 
dollars and seventy-one cents, for each child between the above- 
mentioned ages. No town, in the counties of Berkshire or 
Barnstable, came up to the average of the State, and in the 
county of Bristol, only one town, (New Bedford,) equalled it. 

If any one will take a map of the Commonwealth, on which 
the several towns are delineated, and, with a pencil, enter the 
amount appropriated by each for the support of schools, he 
will be astonished at the difference between towns situated in 
the vicinity of each other; and, oftentimes, at that between 
contiguous towns. Let the county tables be referred to, and 
it will be seen that towns standing at or near the head of <ue 
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column, and those, which could stand at the head only on con- 
dition that the order of precedence should be reversed, are 
towns which, geographically, lie side by side, or in the near 
vicinity of each other, and in regard to whose natural resources, 
or eligibility of location, there is but little difference. In tak- 
ing the single step which carries us across the ideal line separa- 
ting one town from another, we pass through an immense 
moral distance. We pass, as it were, from the fertility of the 
tropical zone to the sterility of the frozen, without any inter- 
medial temperate. It is a common device of geographers, 
for illustrating the different degrees of civilization or barbarism 
existing in different parts of the globe, to variegate the surface 
of a map with different colors and shades, from the whiteness 
which represents the furthest advances in civilization and 
Christianity, to the blackness denoting the lowest stages of 
barbarism. A similar map has been prepared, representing the 
educational differences between the different departments in 
the kingdom of France. A map of the different towns of 
Massachusetts, drawn and colored after such a model, would 
exhibit edifying, though humiliating contrasts. li would show 
that, during the last half century, the most efficient cause of 
social inequality has been left to grow up amongst us unob- 
served ; and it would furnish data for the prediction, to a great 
extent, of the future fortunes of the rising generation, in the 
respective towns. If all that has been said by the wise and 
good men of past times, respecting the efficiency of our Com- 
mon Schools to fit children for the high and various relation- 
ships of life, be not a delusion, then, the most instructive 
lessons concerning the future may be drawn from a comparison 
of present educational conditions. 

No other fact has ever exhibited so fully the extent of obli- 
gation which some towns are under to a few individuals, who 
have had the forecast and the energy, in the midst of difficul- 
ties and opposition, to sustain their schools. I have met many 
individuals, who, having failed to obtain any improvement in 
the means of education in their respective places of residence, 
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have removed to towns whose schools were good, believing the 
sacrifice of a hundred, or even of several hundred dollars, to be 
nothing, in comparison with the value of the school privileges 
secured for their children by such removal. Still more fre- 
quently, when other circumstances have rendered a change of 
domicil expedient, has this principle of selection governed in 
choosing a residence. I doubt not there are towns, where par- 
simonious considerations relative to the schools have obtained 
the ascendancy, which have actually lost more, in dollars and 
cents, by a reduction of taxable property and polls, than, in 
their shortsightedness, they supposed they had gained by their 
scanty appropriations, besides inflicting a sort of banishment 
upon some of their most worthy and estimable citizens. 

It seems necessary here, to make a remark in explanation of 
the reasons for taking the number of children between the ages 
of 4 and 14 years, as the basis of computation in preparing the 
Graduated Tables. It may be suggested, that the estimate 
should be based upon the population or valuation of the re- 
spective towns, rather than upon the census of children. My 
answer is, that the school money is not raised for the popula- 
tion at large, but for the specific purpose of educating the 
youth ; and the youth need the same amount of educatioti, on 
their own account,—the welfare of the Republic, also, requires 
that they should be educated, up to a certain point,—wholly 
irrespective of the number of adults there may chance to be re- 
siding within the same territorial limits. So, in regard to val- 
uation. ‘The aggregate wealth of the town, whether gréat or 
small, as compared with that of other towns, has no bearing 
upon the question,—what amount of education ought the child- 
ren to receive, both on account of their own and of the public 
welfare. Or, if this circumstance has any bearing, it only shows 
that the poorer a town may be, the better Common School 
education should its children receive, as the surest means of lay- 
ing the foundation-stones of its future pecuniary prosperity. 
That a town has but little property, is the last reason to urge, 
why it should have but little intelligence, little refinement and 
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little moral culture. Each town in the Commonwealth, how- 
ever comparatively poor, has abundant means for this purpose, 
The appropriations for schools, taking the whole State together, 
and, of course, including all the most liberal towns in the cal- 
culation, amounts to but one mill and two thirds of a mill on 
the dollar. Hence, it is obvious that where a town alleges 
poverty as an excuse for the smallness of its appropriations, it 
must be understood to be, not poverty of the purse, but of the 
spirit. The town of Milton, which has the honor of standing 
at the head of the State, in regard to the liberality of its appro- 
priations for the schools, levied a tax of only about three mills 
on the dollar, or three thousandths of its existing property, for 
this noble purpose. Surely, there is not a town in the State 
which cannot grant three parts in a thousand of its wealth for 
such an object, and never feel it but in a requital of manifold 
blessings. | 
Some further idea may be formed of the general feeling prev- 
alent in different towns on the subject of appropriations for 
schools, from the fact that, in some towns it has been the prac- 
tice for several years, for the school committee to report to the 
town what sum will be wanted for the ensuing year,—upon 
which the town votes the appropriation according to the esti- 
mate submitted. In one town, the prudential committees of 
the districts transmit an estimate to the town’s committee of 
the sums deemed necessary for their respective districts,—the 
aggregate of these sums is made the basis of the superintending 
committtee’s report to the town, and this report, in like man- 
ner, has been uniformly accepted. In some other towns, the 
committee expend whatever sum they deem necessary for the 
support of the schools ;—at the close of the year, they report 
the amount expended, and this amount is at once covered by 
an appropriation in gross. These are specimens of the liberal 
spirit which already prevails in a considerable number of towns. 
On the other hand, there is an equal number of towns, the 
scantiness of whose appropriations rank them among the lowest 
in the State, where the rumor of an intention to increase the 
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school tax brings to the polls a greater number of voters, adverse 
to the measure, than any other municipal question would call 
out. 

But the amount of appropriation made by the towns, al- 
though it is one of the most obvious and palpable tests of the 
interest which they feel in the education of their children, 
is yet but one among many. ‘The reasonable presumption 
is, that a town which makes liberal grants, will exercise wis- 
dom and vigilance in expending the money it has raised. 
But this is not necessarily so; and hence the truth should be 
constantly kept before the public mind, that no araount of ap- 
propriations, though it should rise to the point of extrava- 
gance or prodigality, can be a substitute for vigilant inspection 
by the committee, and a pervading interest on the part of pa- 
rents and guardians. It may happen then, that a small appro- 
priation wisely expended, will be productive of as much good, 
as a much larger one, under a lax supervision, or wasted upon 
incompetent teachers. On asurvey of the State, the contrasts 
between towns in these particulars will be found as striking, as 
in regard to the amount of money they grant. And, unfortu- 
nately,—the fact having but few exceptions,—the towns which 
raise least money, exhibit least care for its judicious expendi- 
ture ; and thus, instead of restoring the equality between them- 
selves and others, render wider the gulf of separation. A few 
facts from authentic sources of information, will present these 
contrasts in their true light. In some towns, the committees 
have been paid for their services more than the sum fixed by 
law ; in others, their bills have been arbitrarily cut down with- 
out reference to the legal allowance, or the time and money 
expended in the performance of their duties. In some towns, 
where the committee have made only the most moderate charge, 
—one far below the legal rate,—they have been rebuked, by be- 
ing superseded in their office the ensuing year. . In several towns, 
the inhabitants assembled in town meeting, after listening atten- 
tively to the annual report of the town’s committee, have re- 
mained to hear selections read from the reports communicated 
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to the Legislature by the Board of Education. In thirty-three 
towns, the reports of the committees have been printed for gen- 
eral circulation ; but in other towns, there has been a refusal 
by vote, to allow even the reading of the committee’s report in 
open town meeting, as required by law. In some towns, 
where an educational convention was to be held in the county, 
the teachers have not only been allowed to dismiss their schools 
for the purpose of attending it, but they have been furnished 
with horses and carriages to carry them to the meeting, at the 
town’s expense ; in others, the committees have refused to allow 
the teachers to dismiss their schools for the purpose of at- 
tending such mecting,—even at their own expense. In one 
town, a teacher’s library has been provided, the books of 
which are loaned to the teachers of the schools, after the man- 
ner of acirculating library, except that the loan is gratuitous; 
and in some others, a copy of the Common School Journal is 
furnished to each teacher at the public expense ; in other towns, 
the teachers are not only unsupplied with books or other means 
of self-improvement, but they are obliged to furnish books for 
many of their scholars at their own expense, or submit to all 
the evils of an idle school. 

This contrast might be pursued much further. The materi- 
als are abundant. Especially would it be instructive to enter 
into an extended comparison of different counties and towns, 
in regard to the ratio which the appropriations for Public Schools 
bear to the expenditure for private. Here it might be demon- 
strated that where the appropriations for Public Schools are lib- 
eral, and the interest in them strong, the education of the 
whole people is improved in quality and increased in quantity, 
while. the aggregate of expense is diminished. In the adjoining 
counties of Middlesex and Essex, for instance, the amount ex- 
pended in each, for education, in schools below the grade of 
academies, was last year as follows: 


In Middlesex, , . . ; , . $102,376 34 
In Essex, . ; ; : ; ; : 101,132 51 





Difference, . ‘ ‘ , ; , $1,243 83 
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But the portions of these sums expended for Public, and for 
private schools, were as follows :— 


In Middlesex, for education in the Public Schools, $81,390 60 
In Essex, " “ " . 56,948 60 





Difference, . , ‘ : _——— $24,442 00 


In Middlesex for education in the private schools, $20,985 74 
In Essex, 7 “ = ” 44,183 91 





Difference, . ; ; : ; $23,198 17 


The grant of the city of Lowell for Public Schools, last year, 
was between $16,000 and $17,000, or almost a dollar for every 
inhabitant belonging to the city,—the consequence of which 
was that the whole expense of private schools was reduced to 
$1,500. In Northampton, the grant for the Public Schools was 
$4,000, or considerably more than one dollar for each inhabit- 
ant in the town, while the whole expense for private schools 
was but $100. Contrasts to these cases, where small grants for 
Pubiic Schools have drawn after them the consequences of great 
expense for private, are so numerous, that a selection from 
among them would be invidious. 

For the present, the general remark must suffice,—a remark 
which, after five circuits madejthrough all parts of the State, af- 
tera perusal and careful examination of every Return and Report 
made by the school committees, and after extensive correspon- 
dence and frequent interviews with the friends of education, I 
feel not wholly incompetent to make,—that, as a general fact, 
the great work of enlightening the intellect and cultivating the 
manners and morals of the rising generation, is going forward 
most rapidly and successfully in those towns whose appropria- 
tions are most generous; while, on the other hand, a non- 
compliance with the requisitions of the law, in employing un- 
approved teachers, in diverting school moneys to illegal pur- 
poses, in resisting a uniformity of books, and in the manifesta- 
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tion of indifference or hostility towards the measures recently 
adopted for the improvement of the schools, have most com- 
monly been found in those towns whose appropriations look 
rather to the question, how little money will suffice to escape 
from penalty or forfeiture, than how much, through the al- 
chemy of this institution, can be transmuted into knowledge 
and wisdom and virtue. 

Here, then, it is obvious, are grounds of wide and permanent 
distinction, among the rising generation, as it happens to be 
their good or ill fortune to belong to one place or to another. 
As one State, where education is neglected and disdained, falls, 
in its wealth, in its social standing, and in the number of its 
distinguished men, below another State, where this great in- 
terest is fostered and exalted ; so must some of our own towns 
fall below others, in all the elements of prosperity, and respecta- 
bility, and honor. ‘This, however, is a distinction which does 
not call upon the less favored portions of the community to 
curtail the privileges of the more favored, but to strive honora- 
bly to elevate themselves to a level with their fellows. It 
calls upon the more favored, also, by motives which should be 
all-powerful, to lend a helping-hand,—to praetise upon those 
political principles which regard all men as equals, and upon 
these Christian principles which regard all men as brethren, in 
elevating their inferiors to the height of their own standard. 
All other means ever devised by which to approximate the 
idea of a Republican government, are insignificant when com- 
pared with the possession of equal educational privileges. 
Sumptuary laws for the rich, forced elevation of prices for la- 
bor, or a limitation of its hours with the same compensation, 
statutory valuations for articles of consumption, are all nugatory, 
while vast differences in the cultivation and training of the 
powers of body and mind, are constantly sending forth men, of 
corresponding differences in health, vigor, sagacity, forecast, 
prudence and wisdom. The government which should attempt 
to enforce an equality of external circumstances among men, 
while it permitted these educational inequalities to exist, would 
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have daily and hourly occasion for the renewal of its work ; 
for the officers who should execute its Procrustean edicts 
would not pass out of sight, before the frugal would begin to 
save, the prodigal to squander, and the idle to sell his ill- 
gotten share to the industrious,—before, in fine, the educated 
would leave the ignorant below them. But, if equal opportu- 
nities of improvement are offered to all, the responsibility of 
using or neglecting them, may justly be cast upon each indi- 
vidual. Society does not exhibit a more instructive or salutary 
lesson, than those inequalities of actual condition which result 
from an unequal use of equal opportunities. 

It was in the hope of seeing the opportunities of education 
more equally diffused, that I suggested, in a former report, the 
expediency of encouraging the purchase of a Common School 
library, for each school district, by the State’s granting a small 
bonus or gratuity for the purpose. As I there intimated, the 
poorer and more sparsely populated districts will not be likely 
to obtain this indispensable auxiliary to a good school, without 
assistance from the government. So far, the result verifies the 
prediction. ‘There have now been sold in the State, of the 
library prepared under the superintendence of the Board of 
Education, about three hundred sets; and, asa general fact, 
these have been purchased by the more wealthy and populous 
districts. A few districts, however, form a gratifying excep- 
tion to this statement; for, though small in numbers, and of 
moderate wealth, these disadvantages have been counterbal- 
anced by zeal and public spirit, in their members. The num- 
ber of Public Schools in the State, last year, was three 
thousand one hundred and three, so that there are now not less 
than twenty-eight hundred of our Public Schools destitute of a 
school library. 

In 1839, when an investigation was made respecting the 
public libraries in the State, it was found that there were more 
than one hundred towns, (one-third part of the whole number 
in the State,) which had no town, social, or district school 
library ; and, allowing every proprietor or share-holder in 
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these kinds of public libraries to represent four individuals, the 
number of persons having a right of access to them would be 
but about one hundred thousand,—leaving more than six hun- 
dred thousand of our population destitute of such a privilege. 
A good library, in every school district in the State, would 
prove one of the most efficient instruments of modern civili- 
zation. 

I am aware that it may be, as it has been, alleged, as an ar- 
gument against the State’s offering any bounty, even for the 
promotion of so great an object, that, if any district or town 
will forego this important means of self-improvement, while its 
neighbors eagerly seize and enjoy it, it is the affair of such dis- 
trict or town alone ;—that they do but suffer the consequences 
of their own neglect, and their loss is only a just retribution for 
their delinquency. But this is a most incorrect representation 
of the case. It is the parents, who are neglectful of this great 
interest, but it is the children who suffer. The punishment 
overshoots the offender, and falls upon the innocent; for it is 
one generation that is guilty, and another on whom the penalty 
is visited. Hence, the case forms an obvious exception to the 
common rule, that justice must not be turned aside from its 
course, through commiseration for the offender. 

Having now established, beyond the possibility of denial or 
doubt, the extraordinary and heretofore unrecognized inequali- 
ties existing between different towns in the Commonwealth, as 
it respects the educational advantages they bestow upon their 
children, the natural course of the argument would lead, at 
once, to an exposition or development of the consequences 
which must grow out of this wide departure, on each hand, 
from acommon standard. ‘To follow out the premises here 
established, to their legitimate conclusions, it should be shown 
what effect these different educational advantages will produce 
upon 

1 The Worldly Fortunes, 

2 The Health and Length of Life, 

3 The Manners and ‘Tastes, and 

4 The Intellectual and Moral Character, 
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of the rising generation. This could be easily done, for the 
declination of the sun towards the southern tropic, is not more 
certainly followed by winter, with all its blankness and sterility, 
nor does the ascension of that luminary towards our own part 
of the heavens, more certainly bring on summer, with all its 
beauty and abundance, than does the want or the enjoyment of 
education degrade or elevate the condition of a people. But 
such an undertaking would be incompatible with the limits of 
a document like this. The most that can be ventured upon, 
is a brief reference to a single branch of the manifold subject. 

For this end, I will occupy the short space which propriety 
allows to me, in concluding this report, by showing the effect of 
education upon the Worldly Fortunes or Estates of men,—its 
influence upon property, upon human comfort and competence, 
upon the outward, visible, material interests or well-being of 
individuals and communities. 

This view, so far from being the highest which can be 
taken of the beneficent influences of education, may, perhaps, 
be justly regarded as the lowest. But it is a palpable view. 
It presents an aspect of the subject susceptible of being made 
intelligible to all; and, therefore, it will meet the case of 
thousands, who are now indifferent about the education of their 
offspring, because they foresee no reimbursement in kind,—no 
return in money, or in money’s worth, for money expended. 
The codperation of this numerous class is indispensable, in or- 
der to carry out the system; and if they can be induced to 
educate their children, even from inferior motives, the children, 
when educated, will feel its higher and nobler affinities. 

So, too, in regard to towns. If it can be proved that the ag- 
gregate wealth of a town will be increased just in proportion 
to the increase of its appropriations for schools, the opponents 
of such a measure will be silenced. ‘The tax for this purpose, 
which they now look upon as a burden, they will then regard as 
a profitable investment. Let it be shown that the money which 
is now clung to by the parent, in the hope of increasing his 
children’s legacies, some six or ten per cent., can be so invested 
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as to double their patrimony, and the blind instinct of parental 
love, which now, by voice and vote, opposes such outlay, will 
become an advocate for the most generous endowments. 
When the money expeiided for education shall be viewed in 
its true character, as seed-grain sown in a soil which is itself 
enriched by yielding, then the most parsimonious will not 
stint the sowing, lest the harvest, also, should be stinted, and, 
thereby, thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold, should be lost to the 


garners. 
I am the more induced to take this view of the subject, be- 


cause the advocates and eulogists of education have, rarely if 
ever, descended to so humble a duty as to demonstrate its pe- 
cuniary value, both to individuals and to society. They have 
expended their strength in portraying its loftier attributes, its 
gladdening, refining, humanizing tendencies. They have not 
deigned to show how it can raise more abundant harvests, and 
multiply the conveniences of domestic life ; how it can build, 
transport, manufacture, mine, navigate, fortify ; how, in fine, a 
single new idea is often worth more to an individual than a 
hundred workmen,—and to a nation, than the addition of prov- 
inces to its territory. 1 have novel and striking evidence to 
prove that education is convertible into houses and lands, as 
well as into power and virtue. 

Although, therefore, this utilitarian view of education, as it 
may be called, which regards it as the dispenser of private com- 
petence, and the promoter of national wealth, is by no means 
the first which would address itself to an enlightened and be- 
nevolent mind ; yet it will be found to possess intrinsic mer- 
its, and to be worthy of the special regard, not only of the politi- 
cal economist, but of the lawgiver and moralist. Nature fast- 
ens upon us original and inexorable necessities in regard to 
food, raiment and shelter. Though these physical wants are 
among the lowest that belong to our being, yet there isa 
view of them which is not sordid or ignoble. ‘T'hey must be 
first served, because if denied, forthwith the race is extinct. 
‘They domineer over us, and until supplied, their importunate 
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clamor will drown every appeal to higher capacities. No hun- 
gry or houseless people ever were, or ever will be, an intelli- ; 
gent or a moral one. It is found that the church, the lecture- 
room, and the hall of science, flourish best where regard is paid to 
the institution for savings. The divine charities of Christian 
love are often straitened, because our means of benevolence 
fall short of our desires. 

I proceed then to show that education has a power of minis- 
i tering to our personal and material wants beyond all other 
agencies, whether excellence of climate, spontaneity of produc- 
tion, mineral resources, or mines of silver and gold. Every 
wise parent and community, desiring the prosperity of their 
children, even in the most worldly sense, will spare no pains 
in giving them a generous education. 

During the past year I have opened a correspondence, and 
availed myself of all opportunities to hold personal interviews 
with many of the most practical, sagacious and intelligent busi- 
ness men amongst us, who for many years have had large num- 
bers of persons in their employment. My object has been to 
ascertain the difference in the productive ability,—where natu- 
ral capacities have been equal,—between the educated and the 
uneducated,—between a man or woman whose mind has been 
awakened to thought and supplied with the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, by a good Common School education, and one whose fa- 
culties have never been developed, or aided in emerging from 
their original darkness and torpor by such a privilege. For 
\ this purpose I have conferred and corresponded with manufac- 
turers of all kinds, with machinists, engineers, rail-road contrac- 
tors, officers in the army, &c. ‘These various classes of persons 
have means of determining the effects of education on individu- 
als, equal in their natural abilities, which other classes do not 
possess. A farmer hiring a laborer, for one season, who has re- 
ceived a good Common School education ; and, the ensuing sea- 
son, hiring another who has not enjoyed this advantage, al- 
though he may be personally convinced of the relative value 
or profitableness of their services, yet he will rarely have any 
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exact data or tests to refer to, by which he can measure the 
superiority of the former over the latter. They do not work 
side by side, so that he can institute a comparison between the 
amounts of labor they perform. ‘They may cultivate different 
fields, where the ease of tillage or the fertility of the soils may 
be different. ‘They may rear crops under the influence of dif- 
ferent seasons, so that he cannot discriminate between what is 
referable to the bounty of nature, and what to superiority in 
judgment or skill. Similar difficulties exist, in estimating the 
amount and value of female labor in the household. And as 
to the mechanic also,—the carpenter, the mason, the black- 
smith, the tool-maker of any kind,—there are a thousand cir- 
cumstances which we call accidental, that mingle their influ- 
ences in giving quality and durability to their work, and pre- 
vent us from making a precise estimate of the relative value 
of any two men’s handicraft. Individual differences too, in 
regard to asingle article, or a single day’s work, may be too 
minute to be noticed or appreciated, while the aggregate of 
these differences at the end of a few years, may make all the 
difference between a poor and arich man. No observing man 
can have failed to notice the difference between two workmen, 
one of whom,—to use a proverbial expression,—al ways hits the 
nail on the head, while the other loses half his strength and 
destroys half his nails, by the awkwardness of his blows; but 
perhaps few men have thought of the difference in the results 
of two such men’s labor, at the end of twenty years. 

But when hundreds of men or women work side by side, in 
the same factory, at the same machinery, in making the 
same fabrics, and, by a fixed rule of the establishment, labor 
the same number of hours each day ; and when, also, the pro- 
ducts of each operative can be counted in number, weighed by 
the pound, or measured by the yard or cubie foot,—then it is 
perfectly practicable to determine with arithmetical exactness, 
the productions of one individual and one class as compared 
with those of another individual and another class. 

So where there are different kinds of labor, some simple, oth- 
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ers complicated, and of course requiring different degrees of 
intelligence and skill, it is easy to observe what class of persons 
rise from a lower to a higher grade of employment. 

This too is not to be forgotten, that in a manufacturing or me- 
chanical establishment, or among a set of hands engaged in 
filling upa valley or cutting down a hill, where scores of peo- 
ple are working together, the absurd and adventitious distinc- 
tions of society do not intrude. The capitalist and his agents 
are looking for the greatest amount of labor, or the largest in- 
come in money from their investments ; and they do not pro- 
mote a dunce to a station, where he will destroy raw material, 
or slacken industry, because of his name, or birth, or family con- 
nections. ‘lhe obscurest and humblest person has an open and 
fair field for competition. ‘That he proves himself capable of 
earning more money for his employer, is a testimonial, better 
than a diploma from all the colleges. 

Now many of the most intelligent and valuable men in our 
community, in compliance with my request,—for which I ten- 
der them my public and grateful acknowledgements,—have 
examined their books for a series of years, and have ascertained 
both the quality and the amount of work performed by persons in 
their employment ; and the result of the investigation is a most 
astonishing superiority in productive power, on the part of the 
educated over the uneducated laborer. The hand is found to be 
another hand, when guided by an intelligent mind. Processes 
are performed, not only more rapidly, but better, when faculties 
which have been exercised in early life, furnish their assistance. 
Individuals who, without the aid of knowledge, would have been 
condemned to perpetual inferiority of condition, and subjected 
to all the evils of want and poverty, rise to competence and in- 
dependence, by the uplifting power of education. In great 
establishments, and among large bodies of laboring men, where 
all services are rated according to their pecuniary value, where 
there are no extrinsic circumstances to bind a man down to a 
fixed position, after he has shown a capacity to rise above it; 
—where, indeed, men pass by each other, ascending or descend- 
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ing in their grades of labor, just as easily and certainly as par- 
ticles of water of different degrees of temperature glide by each 
other,—there it is found as an almost invariable fact,—other 
things being equal,—that those who have been blessed with a 
good Common School education, rise to a higher and a higher 
point, in the kinds of labor performed, and also in the rate of 
wages paid, while the ignorant sink, like dregs, and are always 
found at the bottom. 

I now proceed to lay before the Board some portions of the 
evidence I have obtained,—first inserting my Circular Letter, 
in answer to which, communications have been made. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 





——_ 


To 


Dear Str,—My best and only apology for taking the liberty to ad- 
dress you, will be found in the object I have in view, which, therefore, 
I proceed to state without further preface. 

In fulfilling the duties with which I have been entrusted by the Board 
of Education, 1 am led into frequent conversation and correspondence, 
not only with persons in every part of the State, but more or less with 
every class and description of persons in the whole community. 

I regret to say, that among these, I occasionally meet with individu- 
als, who, although very differently circumstanced in life, cordially agree 
in their indifference towards the cause of common education ; and some 
of whom even profess to be alarmed at possible mischiefs that may 
come in its train, and therefore stand in its path and obstruct its ad- 
vancement. 

The individuals who thus maintain an attitude of neutrality, or as- 
sume one of active opposition, are either persons who, in their worldly 
circumstances, are deemed the favorites of fortune ; or, they are per- 
sons who are alike strangers to mental cultivation, and to all the out- 
ward and ordinary signs of temporal prosperity. In a word, they are 
found, in regard to their worldly condition, at the two extremes of the 
social scale. I would, by no means, be understood to say, that any 
considerable proportion of the men of wealth amongst us, look with an 
unfriendly eye, on the general diffusion of the means of knowledge. 
On the contrary, some of the best friends of education are to be found 
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amongst this class, who uniting abundance of means with benevolence 
of disposition, are truly efficient in advancing the work. Nor, on this 
subject, are the lines of demarcation between parties, broadly drawn, 
but they shade off by imperceptible degrees, from friends to opponents. 

But this | do mean to say, that there are men of wealth and leisure, 
too numcrous to be overlooked in a calculation of friendly and of ad- 
verse’ agencies, who profess to fear that a more thorough and compre- 
hensive education for the whole people, will destroy contentment, loosen 
habits of industry, engender a false ambition, and prompt to an incur- 
sion into their own favored sphere, by which great loss will accrue to 
themselves, without any corresponding benefit to the invaders. 

The other class are those who, suffering from a neglected or a per- 
verted education in themselves, seem incapable of appreciating, either 
the temporal and material well-being, or the mental elevation and en- 
joyment, which it is the prerogative of a good education to confer. These 
two parties, though alien from each other, in all other respects, are al- 
lies here ; and, although with the exception of a very few towns in the 
Commonwealth, they are not numerically strong, yet by adroitly impli- 
cating other questions with that of the Public Schools, they are able in 
many cases to baffle all efforts at reform and improvement. 

The views of these parties I believe to be radically wrong, anti-social, 
anti-Republican, anti-Christian ;—and I believe that all action in pursu- 
ance of them will impair the best interests of society, and originate a 
train of calamities, in which not only their advocates, but all portions of 
the community will be involved. Convinced that such is the inevitable 
and accelerating tendency of such views, it secms to me to be the duty of 
the friends of mankind to meet them, with fairness and a conciliatory 
spirit, indeed, but with earnestness and energy ; and toconfute them by 
the production of evidence and the exposition of principles. 

It is for this reason that I address you, and solicit a reply founded 
upon your personal knowledge, to the following questions. 

First, —Have you had large numbers of persons in your employment or 
under your superintendence ? If so, will you please to state how many ? 
Within what period of time ? In what department of business ? Wheth- 
er at different places? Whether natives or foreigners ? 

Second,—Have you observed differences among the persons you 
have employed, growing out of differences in their education, and inde- 


pendent of their natural abilities ; that is, whether as a class, those 
who from early life, have been accustomed to exercise their minds by 
reading and studying, have greater docility and quickness in applying 
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themselves to work ; and, after'the simplest details are mastered, have 
they greater aptitude, dexterity or ingenuity in comprehending ordinary 
processes, or in originating new ones? Do they more readily or fre- 
quently devise new modes by which the same amount of work can be 
better done, or by which more work can be done in the same time, or 
by which raw material or motive-power can be economized? In short, 
do you obtain more work and better work with less waste, from 
those who have received what, in Massachusetts, we call a good Com- 
mon School education, or from those who have grown up in neglect and 
ignorance ? Is there any difference in the earnings of these two classes, 
and consequently in their wages ? 

Third,— What, within your knowledge, has been the effect of higher 
degrees of mental application and culture upon the domestic and 
social habits of persons in your employment? Is this class more 
cleanly in their persons, their dress and their households ; and do they 
enjoy a greater immunity from those diseases which originate in a 
want of personal neatness and purity? Are they more exemplary 
in their deportment and conversation, devoting more time to intellectual 
pursuits or to the refining art of music, and spending their evenings 
and leisure hours more with their families, and less at places of resort 
for idle and dissipated men? Isa smaller portion of them addicted to 
intemperance ? Are their houses kept in a superior condition? Does 
a more economical and judicious mode of living purchase greater com- 
forts at the same expense, or equal comforts with less means? Are 
their families better brought up, more respectably dressed, more regu- 
larly attendant upon the school and the church ; and do their children 
when arrived at years of maturity, enter upon the active scenes of life 
with better prospects of success ? 

Fourth,—In regard to standing and respectability among co-laborers, 
neighbors, and fellow-citizens generally, how do those who have enjoyed 
and improved the privilege of good Common Schools, compare with 
the neglected and the illiterate? Do the former exercise greater in- 
fluence among their associates ? Are they more often applied to for 
advice and counsel in cases of difficulty ; or selected as umpires or ar- 
bitrators for the decision of minor controversies ? Are higher and more 
intelligent circles for acquaintance open to them, from conversation and 
intercourse with which, their own minds can be constantly improved ? 
Are they more likely to rise from grade to grade in the scale of labor, 
until they enter departments where greater skill, judgment, and respon- 
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sibility are required, and which therefore command a larger remunera- 
tion? Are they more likely to rise from the condition of employees 
and to establish themselves in business on their own account ? 

Fifth,—Have you observed any difference in the classes above named, 
(I speak of them as classes, for there will of course be individual excep- 
tions,) in regard to punctuality and fidelity in the performance of du- 
ties? Which class is most regardful of the rights of others, and most 
intelligent and successful in securing their own? You will of course 
perceive that this question involves a more general one, viz., from 
which of the above described classes, have those who possess property, 
and who hope to transmit it to their children, most to fear from secret 
aggression, or from such public degeneracy as will loosen the bands of 
society, corrupt the testimony of witnesses, violate the sanctity of the 
juror’s oath and substitute as a rule of right, the power of a numerical 
majority, for the unvarying principles of justice ? 

Sixth,—Finally, in regard to those who possess the largest shares in 
the stock of worldly goods, could there, in your opinion, be any police 
so vigilant and effective, for the protection of all the rights of person, 
property and character, as such a sound and comprehensive education 
and training, as our system of Common Schools could be made to im- 
part; and would not the payment of a sufficient tax to make such edu- 
cation and training universal, be the cheapest means of self-protection 
and insurance? And in regard to that class which, from the accident 
of birth and parentage, are subjected to the privations and the tempta- 
tions of poverty, would not such an education open to them new re- 
sources in habits of industry and economy, in increased skill, and the 
awakening of inventive power, which would yield returns a thousand 
fold greater than can ever be hoped for, from the most successful clan- 
destine depredations, or open invasion of the property of others ? 

I am aware, my Dear Sir, that to every intelligent and reflecting man, 
these inquiries will seem superfluous and nugatory ; and your first im- 
pulse may be, to put some such interrogatory to me in reply, as whether 
the sun has any influence on vegetable growth, or whether it is expedi- 
ent to have windows in our houses for the admission of light. I ac 
knowledge the close analogy of the cases in point of self-evidence ; 
but my reply is, that while we have influential persons, who dwell with 
us in the same common mansion of society, and who, having secured 
for themselves a few well-lighted apartments, now insist that total dark- 
ness is better for a portion of the occupants born and dwelling under 
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the same roof ;—and while, unfortunately, a portion of these benighted 
occupants from never having seen more than the feeblest glimmerings of 
the light of day, insist that it is better for them and their children, to re- 
main blind ;—while these opinions continue to exist I hold that it is 
necessary to adduce facts and arguments, and to present motives, which 
shall prove both to the blinded and those who would keep them so, the 


value and beauty of light. 
HORACE MANN, 


Secretary of the Board of Education. 


P. S. If the above shall give you a general outline of my object, I 
would thank you to fill it up ; even though parts of it may not be dis- 
tinctly indicated by the questions. 


Letter from J. K. Mills, E'sq. 


Boston, Dec. 29, 1841. 


My Dear Sir,—I have endeavored, since I received your letter, to 
collect such information as would enable me to answer your questions. 
The house with which I am connected in business, has had for the last 
ten years, the principal direction of cotton mills, machine shops and 
calico printing works, in which are constantly employed about three 
thousand persons. The opinions I have formed of the effects of a Com- 
mon School education upon our manufacturing population, are the re- 

sult of personal observation and inquiries, and are confirmed by the 
testimony of the overseers and agents, who are brought into immediate 
contact with the operatives. ‘They are as follows :— 

1.—That the rudiments of a Common School education are essential 
to the attainment of skill and expertness as laborers, or to consideration 
and respect in the civil and social relations of life. 

2.—That very few, who have not enjoyed the advantages of a Com- 
mon School education, ever rise above the lowest class of operatives ; 
and that the labor of this class, when it is employed in manufacturing 
operations, which require even a very moderate degree of manual or 
mental dexterity, is unproductive. 

3.—That a large majority of the overseers, and others employed in 
suuations which require a high degree of skill, in particular branches ; 
which, oftentimes, require a good general knowledge of business, and, 
always, an unexceptionable moral character, have made their way up 
fromthe condition of common laborers, with no other advantage over 
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a large proportion of those they have left behind, than that derived from 
a better education. 

A statement made from the books of one of the manufacturing com- 
panies under our direction, will show the relative number of the two 
classes, and the earnings of each. ‘This mill may be taken as a fair index 
of all the others. 

The average number of operatives annually employed for the last 
three years, is 1200. Of this number, there are 45 unable to write 
their names, or about 3} per cent. 

The average of women’s wages, in the departments requiring the 
most skill, is $2,50 per week, exclusive of board. 

The average of wages in the lowest departments, is 81,25 per week. 

Of the 45 who are unable to write, 29, or about two thirds, are em- 
ployed in the lowest department. The difference between the wages 
earned by the 45, and the average wages of an equal number of the 
better educated class, is about 27 per cent. in favor of the latter. 

The difference between the wages earned by 29 of the lowest class, 
and the same number in the higher, is 66 per cent. 

Of 17 persons filling the most responsible situations in the mills, 10 
have grown up in the establishment from common laborers or appren- 
tices. 

This statement does not include an importation of 63 persons from 
Manchester, in England, in 1839. Among these persons, there was 
scarcely one who could read or write, and although a part of them had 
been accustomed to work in cotton mills, yet, either from incapacity or 
idleness, they were unable to earn sufficient to pay for their subsistence, 
and at the expiration of a few weeks, not more than half a dozen re- 
mained in our employment. 

In some of the print works, a large proportion of the operatives are 
foreigners. Those who are employed in the branches which require 
a considerable degree of skill, are as well educated as our people, in 
similar situations. But the common laborers, as a class, are without 
any education, and their average earnings are about two thirds only of 
those of our lowest classes, although the prices paid to each are the 
same, for the same amount of work. 

Among the men and boys employed in our machine shops, the want 
of education is quite rare; indeed, I do not know an instance of a per- 
son who is unable to read and write, and many have had a good Com- 
mon School education. To this may be attributed the fact that a large 
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proportion of persons who fill the higher and more responsible situa- 
tions, came from this class of workmen. 

From these statements, you will be able to form some estimate, in 
dollars and cents, at least, of the advantages even of a little education 
to the operative ; and there is not the least doubt that the employer is 
equally benefited. He has the security for his property that intelli 
gence, good morals, and a just appreciation of the regulations of his es- 


tablishment, always afford. His machinery and mills, which consti-, 


tute a large part of his capital, are in the hands of persons, who, by 
their skill, are enabled to use them to their utmost capacity, and to pre- 
vent any unnecessary depreciation. 

Each operative in a cotton mill may be supposed to represent from 
one thousand to twelve hundred dollars of the capital invested in the 
mill and its machinery. It is only from the most diligent and econom- 
ical use of this capital that the proprietor can expect a profit. A 
fraction less than one half of the cost of manufacturing common cotton 
goods, when a mill is in full operation, is made up of charges which 
are permanent. If the product is reduced in the ratio of the capacity 
of the two classes of operatives mentioned in this statement, it will be 
seen that the cost will be increased in a compound ratio. 

My belief is, that the best cotton mill in New England, with such 
operatives only as the 45 mentioned above, who are unable to write 
their names, would never yield the proprietor a profit; that the ma- 
chinery would soon be worn out, and he would be left, in a short time, 
with a population no better than that which is represented, as I suppose, 
very fairly, by the importation from England. 

I cannot imagine any situation in life, where the want of a Common 
School education would be more severely felt, or be attended with 
worse consequences, than in our manufacturing villages ; nor, on the 
other hand, is there any, where such advantages can be improved, with 
greater benefit to all parties. 

There is more excitement and activity in the minds of people living 
in masses, and if this expends itself in any of the thousand vicious in- 
dulgences with which they are sure to be tempted, the road to destruc- 
tion is travelled over with a speed exactly corresponding to the power 
employed. Very truly, 


Yours, &c. 
JAMES K. MILLS. 
Hon. Horace Mann. 
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Letter from H. Bartlett, Esq. 


LoweE.t, Dec. 1, 1841. 
Hon. Horace Mann, 


Dear Sir,—In replying to your interrogatories, respecting the effect 
of education upon the labouring classes, I might be very brief, but the 
subject is one in which I feel so deep an interest, that I propose to go 
a little into detail, and hope to do so without being tedious. 

Ihave been engaged, for nearly ten years, in manufacturing, and 
have had the constant charge of from 400 to 900 persons, during that 
time. The greater part of them have been Americans ; but there have 
always been more or less foreigners. During this time, I have had 
charge of two different establishments, in different parts of the State. 

In answering your second interrogatory, I can say, that I have come 
in contact with a very great variety of character and disposition, and 
have seen mind applied to production in the Mechanic and Manufac- 
turing Arts, possessing different degrees of intelligence, from gross ig- 
norance to a high degree of cultivation ;—and I have no hesitation in 
affirming that I have found the best educated, to be the most profitable 
help ; even those females who merely tend machinery, give a result 
somewhat in proportion to the advantages enjoyed in early life for edu- 
cation,—those who have a good Common School education giving, as a 
class, invariably, a better production than those brought up in ignorance. 

The former make the best wages. If any one should doubt the fact, 
let him examine the pay-roll of any establishment in New England, 
and ascertain the character of the girls who get the most money, and 
he will be satisfied that! am correct. I am equally clear that, as a class, 
they do their work better. There are many reasons why it should be 
so. They have more order, and system; they not only keep their 
persons neater, but their machinery in better condition. 

But there are other advantages, besides mere knowledge growing out 
of a good Common School education. Such an education is calculated 
to strengthen the whole system, intellectual, moral and physical. It 
educates the whole man or woman, and gives him or her more energy 
and greater capacity for production in all departments of labor. Minds 
formed by such an education are superior in the combination and ar- 
rangement of what is already known, and more frequently devise new 
methods of operation. 

Your third inquiry relates to the effect of education upon the domes- 
tic and social habits of persons in my employ. I have never considered 
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mere knowledge, valuable as it is in itself to the laborer, as the 
only advantage derived from a good Common School education. I 
have uniformly found the better educated as a class possessing a higher 
and better state of morals, more orderly and respectful in their deport- 
ment, and more ready to comply with the wholesome and necessary 
regulations of an establishment. And in times of agitation, on account 
of some change in regulations or wages, I have always looked to the 
most intelligent, best educated and the most moral for support, and 
have seldom been disappointed. For, while they are the last to submit 
to imposition, they reason, and if your requirements are reasonable, 
they will generally acquiesce, and exert a salutary influence upon their 
associates. But the ignorant and uneducated I have generally found 
the most turbulent and troublesome, acting under the impulse of excited 
passion and jealousy. 

The former appear to have an interest in sustaining good order, 
while the latter seem more reckless of consequences. And, to my 
mind, all this is perfectly natural. The better educated have more, 
and stronger attachments binding them to the place where they are. 
They are generally neater, as 1 have before said, in their persons, dress 
and houses ; surrounded with more comforts, with fewer of “the ills 
which flesh is heir to.” In short, I have found the educated, as a class, 
more cheerful and contented,—devoting a portion of their leisure time 
to reading and intellectual pursuits, more with their families and less in 
scenes of dissipation. 

The good effect of all this, is seen in the more orderly and comforta- 
ble appearance of the whole household, but no where more strikingly 
than in the children. A mother who has had a good Common School 
education will rarely suffer her children to grow up in ignorance. 

As I have said, this class of persons is more quiet, more orderly, and 
I may add, more regular in their attendance upon public worship, and 
more punctual in the performance of all their duties. 

Your fourth inquiry refers to the relative stand taken in society by 
those who have received an early education, and my answers to your 
inquiries under that head, might be inferred from what I have already 
said. My remarks before have referred quite as much to females as to 
males, but what I shall say under this, will refer particularly to the 
latter. | 

I have generally observed individuals exerting an influence among 
their co-laborers and citizens, somewhat in proportion to their educa- 
tion. And, in cases of difficulty and arbitration, the most ignorant have 
paid an involuntary respect to the value of educatien, by the selection 
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of those who have enjoyed its benefits, for the settlement of their con- 
troversies. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, for a young man, who 
had not an education equal toa good Common School education, te 
rise from grade to grade, until he should obtain the birth of an Over- 
seer ; and in making promotions, as a general thing, it would be unnec- 
essary to make inquiry as to the education of the young men from 
whom you would select; for their mental cultivation would be suffi- 
ciently indicated by their general appearance and standing among their 
fellows; and, if you had reference to merit and qualifications, very 
seldom indeed would an uneducated young man rise to “ a better place 
and better pay.” 

Young men who expect to resort to manufacturing establishments for 
employment, cannot prize too highly a good education. It will give 
them standing among their associates, and be the means of promotion 
from their employers. 

Your fifth interrogatory refers to difference of moral character in the 
two classes, and the dangers which society or men of property have to 
apprehend from the one or the other. I donot know that I can better 
answeryour inquiries under this head than to give you my views of 
the value, in a pecuniary point of view, of education and morality to the 
stockholders of our manufacturing establishments. If they have no 
danger to apprehend from a general diffusion of knowledge among ' 
those in their employ, if it is a fact that that class of help which has 
enjoyed a good Common School education, are the most tractable, 
yielding most readily to reasonable requirements, exerting a salutary and 
conservative influence in times of excitement, while the most ignorant 
are the most refractory ; then, it appears to me that the public at large 
ought to be satisfied that they have more danger to apprehend from the 
ignorant than from the well educated. Iam aware that there is a feel- 
ing to a certain, but I hope limited extent, that knowledge among the 
great mass is dangerous ; that it creates discontent, and tends to in- 
subordination. But I believe the fear to be groundless, and that our 
danger will come from an opposite source. In my view, there isa 
connection between education and morals, and I believe that our Com- 
mon Schools have been nurseries not only of learning, but of sound 
morality, and I trust they will always be surrounded by such influ- 
ences as will strengthen and confirm the moral principles of our youth, 
and I am confident that so long as that shall be the case, society is safe. 
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From my observation and experience, I am perfectly satisfied that 
the owners of manufacturing property have a deep pecuniary interest in 
the education and morals of their help ; and I believe the time is not 
distant when the truth of this will appear more and more clear. And as 
competition becomes more close, and small circumstances of more im- 
portance in turning the scale in favor of one establishment over another, 
I believe it will be seen that the establishment, other things being equal, 
which has the best educated and the most moral help, will give the 
greatest production at the least cost per pound. So confident am I that 
production is affected by the intellectual and moral character of help, 
that whenever a mill or a room should fail to give the proper amount of 
work, my first inquiry, after that respecting the condition of the ma- 
chinery, would be, as to the character of the help, and if the de- 
ficiency remained any great length of time, I am sure I should find 
many who had made their marks upon the pay-roll, being unable to 
write their names ; and I should be greatly disappointed if I did not, 
upon inquiry, find a portion of them of irregular habits and suspicious 
character. My mind has been drawn to this subject for a long time. 
I have watched its operation, and seen its result, and am satisfied that 
the pecuniary interest of the owners is promoted by the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge and morality among those in their employ. 

Lowell is a striking illustration of the truth of my remarks on this 
subject. Probably no other place has done as much for the education 
and morality of those engaged in manufacturing. She has 23 public 
schools, 15 churches, and numerous associations for intellectual improve- 
ment ;—and the result is seen, not only in the orderly and temperate 
character of the people, but in the great productiveness of the mills. 
And where, I would ask, is manufacturing stock of more value? If 
any one doubts the connection between these institutions and the price of 
stocks, let the former be destroyed, let those lights be extinguished, let 
ignorance and vice take the place of intelligence and virtue, let the 
prevailing influence here be against schools and churches, and my opin- 
ion is, that the moral character of the people would not decline faster 
than the price of manufacturing stocks. The founders of this place 
were clear and far-sighted men, and they put in operation a train of 
moral influences which has formed and preserved a community distin- 
guished for intelligence, virtue and great energy of character. Should 
= ny owner or manager think otherwise and surround himself with the 
ignorant and unprincipled, because for a time he might get them for 
less wages, I am confident that loss in production would more than 
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keep pace with reduction in pay,—to say nothing of the insecurity of 
property in the hands of such persons. 

In short, in closing my answer to your fifth interrogatory, | consider 
that ‘‘ those who possess property and hope to transmit it to their chil- 
dren” have nothing to fear from the general diffusion of knowledge, 
that if their rights are ever invaded or their property rendered insecure, 
it will be when ignorance has corrupted the public mind and prepared 
it for the controlling influence of some master-spirit possessing inteili- 
gence without principle. 

Finally, in answering your sixth and last interrogatory, I remark that 
“those who possess the greatest share in the stock of worldly goods” 
are deeply interested in this subject as one of mere insurance ;—that 
the most effectual way of making insurance on their property would be 
to contribute from it enough to sustain an efficient system of Common 
School education, thereby educating the whole mass of mind, and con- 
stituting it a police more effective than peace officers or prisons. By so 
doing they would bestow a benefaction upon “ that class, who from 
the accident of birth or parentage are subjected to the privations and 
temptations of poverty,” and would do much to remove the prejudice, 
and to strengthen the bands of union between the different and extreme 
portions of society. The great majority always have been and proba- 
bly always will be comparatively poor, while a few will possess the 
greatest share of this world’s goods. And it is a wise provision of 
Providence which connects so intimately, and as I think so indissolubly, 
the greatest good of the many with the highest interest of the few. 


Yours, very respectfully and truly, 
H. BARTLETT. 


Letter from J. Clark, E'sq. 
LowE Lt, Dec. 3, 1841. 
Dear Sir,—I owe you an apology for not having made an earlier 


reply to your inquiries respecting the influences of education upon the 
I have to plead in excuse for 


character and conduct of our operatives. 
my neglect an unusual press of business, which has almost literally oc- 


cupied every moment of my time; and while I was seeking a leisure 
hour to devote to this purpose, my friend, Mr Bartlett, has kindly al- 
lowed me to read the very full and particular answers prepared by him 
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to your several interrogatories. [See preceding letter.] I find that 
Mr Bartlett’s experience and views upon the whole subject coincide so 
entirely with my own, that it would merely be a tax upon your time as 
well as mine, if | were to go in detail over the same ground. I will 
therefore, only say that, during the last eight years, I have had under 
my superintendence upon an average about 1500 persons of both sexes ; 
and that my experience fully sustains and confirms the results to 
which Mr Bartlett has arrived. I have found, with very few excep- 
tions, the best educated among my hands to be the most capable, intel- 
ligent, energetic, industrious, economical and moral ; that they produce 
the best work, and the most of it, with the least injury to the machin- 
ery. They are, in all respects, the most useful, profitable, and the 
safest of our operatives; and, as aclass, they are more thrifty and more 
apt to accumulate property for themselves. 1 am very sure that neither 
men of property, nor society at large, have any thing to fear from a 
more general diffusion of knowledge, nor from the extension and im- 
provement of our system of Common Schools. 

I have recently instituted some inquiries into the comparative wages 
of our different classes of operatives; and among other results, I find 
the following applicable to our present purpose. On our Pay-Roll for 
the last month, are borne the names of 1229 female operatives, 40 of 
whom receipted for their pay by ‘‘ making their mark.” Twenty-six 
of these have been employed in job-work, that is, they were paid ac- 
cording to the quantity of work turned off from their machines. The 
average pay of these twenty-six falls 184 per cent. below the general 
average of those engaged in the same departments. 

Again, we have in our mills about 150 females who have, at some 
time, been engaged in teaching schools. Many of them teach during 
the summer months, and work in the mills in winter. The average 
wages of these ex-teachers I find to be 17? per cent. above the gen- 
eral average of our mills, and about 40 per cent. above the wages of the 
twenty-six who cannot write their names. It may be said that they are 
generally employed in the higher departments, where the pay is better. 
This is true, but this again may be, in most cases, fairly attributed to 
their better education, which brings us to the same result. If1 had in- 
cluded in my calculations, the remaining 14 of the 40, who are mostly 
sweepers and scrubbers, and who are paid by the day, the contrasts 
would have been still more striking; but having no well educated fe- 
males engaged in this department with whom to compare them, I have 
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omitted them altogether. In arriving at the above results I have con- 
sidered the net wages n« ely —the price of board being in all cases the 
same. I do not consider *»ese results as either extraordinary, or sur- 
prising, but as a part only of the legitimate and proper fruits of a bet- 
ter cultivation and fuller development of the intellectual and moral 
powers. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
JOHN CLARK, 


Superintendent Merrimack Mills. 


Hon. Horace Mann, Boston. 


Extracts from a Letter of Jonathan Crane, Esq., for several years a 
large Contractor on the Rail-roads in Massachusetts. 


My principal business for about 10 years past, has been grading 
rail-roads. During that time, the number of men employed has varied 
from 50 to 350, nearly all Irishmen, with the exception of superinten- 
dents. Some facts have been so apparent, that my superintendents and 
myself could not bui notice them ;—these I will freely give you. I 
should say that not less than 3000 different men have been, more or less 
in my employment during the before mentioned period, and that the 
number that could read and write intelligibly, was about one to eight. 
Independently of their natural endowments, those who could read and 
write, and had some knowledge of the first principles of arithmetic, 
have almost invariably manifested a readiness to apprehend what was 
required of them, and skill in performing it, and have more readily and 
frequently devised new modes by which the same amount of work could 
be better done. Some of these men we have selected for superinten- 
dents, and they are now contractors. With regard to the morals of the 
two classes, we have seen very little difference ; but the better educat- 
ed class are more cleanly in their persons, and their households, and 
generally discover more refinement in their manners, and practice a 
more economical mode in their living. ‘Their families are better 5 
up, and they are more anxious to send their children to school. In re- 
gard to their standing and respectability among co-laborers, neighbors 
and fellow-citizens, the more educated are much more respected ; and 
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in settling minor controversies, they are more commonly applied to as 
arbitrators. With regard to the morals of the two classes before men- 
tioned, permit me to remark, that it furnishes an illustration of the 
truth of a common saying, that merely cultivating the understanding 
without improving the heart, does not make a man better. The more 
extensively knowledge and virtue prevail in our country, the greater 
security have we that our institutions will not beoverthrown. Our Com- 
mon School system, connected as it is, or ought to be, with the inculca- 
tion of sound and practical morality, is the most vigilant and efficient 
police for the protection of persons, property and character, that could 
be devised ; and is it not gratifying that men of wealth are beginning to 
see that, if they would protect their property and persons, a portion of 
that property should be expended for the education of the poorer clas- 
ses? Merely selfish considerations would lead any man of wealth to 
do this, if he would only view the subject in its true light. No where 
is this subject better understood than in Massachusetts, and the free dis- 
cussions which have of late been held, in county and town meetings, 
have had the effect to call the attention of the public to it; and I trust 
the time is not far distant, when, at least in Massachusetts, the Common 
School System will accomplish all the good which it is capable of 
producing. Why do we not in these United States have a revolution, al- 
most annually, as in the republics of South America ? Ignorance and vice 
always have invited, and always will, invite such characters as Shakes- 
peare’s Jack Cade to rule over them. And may we not feel an assur- 
ance, that in proportion as the nation shall recover from the baneful in- 
fluence of intemperance, so will its attention be directed preéminently 
to the promotion of virtue and knowledge, and no where in our coun- 
try, will an incompetent ‘or intemperate Common School teacher, be 
intrusted with the education of our children. 


These are a fair specimen, and no more than a fair specimen, 
of a mass of facts which I have obtained from the most authen- 
tic sources. ‘They seem to prove incontestibly that education 
is not only a moral renovator, aud a multiplier of intellectual 
power, but that it is also the most prolific parent of material 
riches. It has a right, therefore, not only to be included in the 
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grand inventory of a nation’s resources, but to be placed at the 
very head of that inventory. It is not only the most honest 
and honorable, but the surest means of amassing property. A 
trespasser or a knave may forcibly or fraudulently appropriate 
the earnings of others to himself; but education has the pre- 
rogative of originating or generating property, more certainly 
and more rapidly than it was ever accumulated by force or 
fraud. It has more than the quality of an ordinary mercantile 
commodity, from which the possessor realizes but a single 
profit as it passes through his hands ;—it rather resembles fixed 
capital yielding constant and high revenues. As it enjoys an 
immunity from common casualties, it incurs no cost for insur- 
ance or defence. It is above the reach of changes in adminis- 
tration, or in administrational policy ; and it is free from those 
fluctuations of trade which agitate the market, and make it so 
frequent an occurrence, that a merchant who goes to bed a man 
of wealth at night, rises a pauper inthe morning. Possessing 
these qualities, it has the highest economical value, and al- 
though statesmen who assail or defend, who raise up or pt 
down, systems of commercial, manufacturing or agricultural 
policy, have seldom or never deigned to look at education as 
the grand agent for the development or augmentation of na- 
tional resources, yet it measures the efficacy of every other 
means of aggrandizement, and is more powerful in the produc- 
tion and gainful employment of the total wealth of a country, 
than all other things mentioned in the books of the political 
economist. Education is an antecedent agency, for it must en- 
lighten mankind in the choice of pursuits, it must guide them 
in the selection and use of the most appropriate means, it must 
impart that confidence and steadiness of purpose which results 
from comprehending the connections of a long train of events 
and seeing the end from the beginning, or all enterprises will 
terminate in ruin. 

Considering education, then, as a producer of wealth, it fol- 
lows that the more educated a people are, the more will they 
abound in all those conveniences, comforts and satisfactions 
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which money will buy; and, other things being equal, the increase 
of competency and the decline of pauperism will be measurable 
‘en this scale. There are special reasons giving peculiar force 
to these considerations in the State of Massachusetts. Our 
population is principally divided into agriculturists, manufac- 
turers and mechanics. We have no zdle class,;—no class born 
to such hereditary wealth, as supersedes the necessity of labor, 
and no class subsisting by the services of hereditary bondmen. 
All, with exceptions too minute to be noticed, must live by 
their own industry and frugality. The master and the laborer 
are one; and hence the necessity that all should have the 
health and strength by which they can work, and the judgment 
and knowledge by which they can plan and direct. The mus- 
cle of a laborer and the intelligence of an employer must be 
united in the same person. 

The healthful and praise-worthy employment of Agriculture, 
requires knowledge for its successful prosecution. In this de- 
partment of industry, we are in perpetual contact with the 
forces of nature. We are constantly dependent upon them for 
the pecuniary returns and profits of our investments, and hence 
the necessity of knowing what those forces are, and under what 
circumstances they will operate most efficiently, and will most 
bountifully reward our original outlay of money and time. In 
the presence of the savage, the exuberance of nature may cov- 
er the earth with magnificent forests, through whole degrees of 
latitude and longitude, and clothe and beautify it with the 
grasses and flowers of the prairie to whose ocean-like expanse 
the eye can discover no shore ;—magnificent and poetic spec- 
tacles, indeed,—yet, for the sustentation of human life, for the 
existence and extension of human happiness, almost valueless. 
But under the art of agriculture, which is only another name 
for the knowledge of natural powers, millions are feasted on 
a territory where, before, a hundred starved. Perhaps there is 
no spot in the world of such limited extent, where there 
is a greater variety of agricultural productions than in Massa- 
chusetts. This brings into requisition all that chemical and 
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experimental knowledge which pertains to the rotation of crops, 
and the enrichment of soils. If rotation be disregarded, the re- 
peated demand upon the same soil to produce the same crop, 
will exhaust it of the elements on which that particular crop 
will best thrive ; and if its chemical ingredients and affinities 
are not understood, an attempt may be made to reinforce it by 
substances with which it is already surcharged, instead of ren- 
ovating it with those of which it has been exhausted by pre- 
vious growths. But for these arrangements and adaptations, 
knowledge is the grand desideratum ; and the addition of a 
new fact to a farmer’s mind, will often increase the amount of 
his harvests more than the addition of acres to his estate. Why 
is it, that, if we except Egypt, all the remaining territory of 
Africa, containing nearly ten millions of square miles, with a 
soil, most of which is incomparably more fertile by nature, 
produces less for the sustenance of man and beast, than Eng- 
land, whose territory is only fifty thousand square miles. In 
the latter country, knowledge has been a substitute for a genial 
climate and an exuberant soil; while in the former, it is 
hardly a figurative expression to say, that all the maternal kind- 
ness of nature, powerful and benignant as she is, has been 
repulsed by the ignorance of her children. Doubtless, indus- 
try as well as knowledge is indispensable to productiveness ; 
but knowledge must precede industry, or the latter will work 
to so little effect as to become discouraged and to relapse into the 
slothfulness of savage life. But without further exposition, it 
may be remarked generally, that the spread of intelligence, 
through the instrumentality of good books, and the cultivation 
in our children of the faculties of observing, comparing and 
reasoning, through the medium of good schools, would add 
millions to the agricultural products of the Commonwealth, 
without imposing upon the husbandman an additional hour of 
labor. It would be as foolish for us as for the African , to sup- 
pose that we have reached the ultimate boundary of improve- 
ment. 

In regard to another branch of industry, the State of Massa- 
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chusetts presents a phenomenon which, all things being con- 
sidered, is unequalled in any part of the world. I refer to 
the distribution or apportionment of its citizens, among the 
different departments of labor. With a population of only 
eighty-seven thousand engaged in agriculture, we have eighty- 
five thousand engaged in manufactures and trades. The pro- 
portion, therefore, in this State, of the latter to the former, is 
almost as one to one, while the proportion for the whole Union 
falls but a fraction below one to five. If to the eighty-five 
thousand engaged in manufactures and trades, are added the 
twenty-seven, (almost twenty-eight) thousand employed in 
navigating the ocean, and to whom, as a class, the succeeding 
views are, to a great extent, applicable, we shall find that the 
capital and labor of the State embarked in the latter employ- 
ments, far exceed those devoted to agricultural pursuits. 

Now for the successful prosecution,—it may almost be said, 
for the very existence amongst us of the manufacturing and 
mechanic arts, there must be, not only the exactness of science, 
but also exactness or skill in the application of scientific prin- 
ciples, throughout the whole processes, either of constructing 
machinery, or of transforming raw materials into finished fabrics. 
This ability to make exact and skilful applications of science 
to an unlimited variety of materials, and especially to the sub- 
tile but most energetic agencies of nature, is one of the latest 
attainments of the human mind. It is remarkable that astron- 
omy, sculpture, painting, poetry, oratory, and even ethical 
philosophy, had made great progress, thousands of years before 
the era of the manufacturing and mechanic arts. This era, in- 
deed, has but just commenced; and already, the abundance, 
and,—what is of far greater importance,—the universality of 
personal, domestic and social comforts it has created, constitutes 
one of the most important epochs in the history of civilization. 
The cultivation of these arts is conferring a thousand daily ac- 
commodations and pleasures upon the laborer in his cottage, 
which, only two or three centuries ago, were luxuries in the 
palace of the monarch. ‘Through circumstances incident to 
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the introduction of all economical improvements, there has 
hitherto been great inequality in the distribution of their ad- 
vantages, but their general tendency is greatly to ameliorate the 
condition of the mass of mankind. It has been estimated that 
the products of machinery in Great Britain, with a population 
of eighteen millions, is equal to the labor of hundreds of mil- 
lions of human hands. This vast gain is effected without the 
conquest or partitioning of the territory of any neighboring 
nation, and without rapine or the confiscation of property al- 
ready accumulated by others. It is an absolute creation of 
wealth,—that is, of those articles, commodities, improvements, 
which we appraise and set down, as of a certain monied val- 
ue, alike in the inventory of a deceased man’s estate, and in 
the grand valuation of a nation’s capital. These contributions 
to human welfare have been derived from knowledge,—from 
knowing how to employ those natural agencies, which from 
the beginning of the race had existed, but had lain dormant, 
or run uselessly away. For mechanical purposes, what is wind, 
or water, or the force of steam worth, until the ingenuity of 
man comes in, and places the wind-wheel, the water-wheel, or 
the piston, between these mighty agents and the work he wishes 
them to perform ; but after the invention and intervention of 
machinery, how powerful they become for all purposes of util- 
ity. In a word, these great improvements which distinguish 
our age from all preceding ages, have been obtained from na- 
ture, by addressing her in the language of Science and Art,— 
the only language she understands,—yet one of such all-pre- 
vailing efficacy that she never refuses to comply to the letter 
with all petitions for wealth or physical power, if they are pre- 
ferred to her in that dialect. 

Now, it is easy to show, both from reasoning, from history 
and from experience, that an early awakening of the mind, is 
a prerequisite to success in the useful arts. It must be an 
awakening, not to feeling merely, but to thought. In the first 
place, a clearness of perception must be acquired, or the power 
of taking a correct mental transcript, copy or image of whatever 
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is seen. ‘This, however, though indispensable, is, by no means, 
sufficient. It may answer for mere automatic movements,— 
for the servile copying of the productions of others. The 
Chinese excel in imitations of this kind; but, as they have 
little inventive genius, the learner echoes the teacher, the ap- 
prentice repeats the master; and thus the human mind, for 
generation after generation, presents the monotonous aspects of 
a revolving cylinder, which turns up the same phases at each 
successive revolution. But the talent of improving upon the 
labors of others, requires not only the capability of receiving an 
exact mental copy or imprint of all the objects of sense or 
reasoning ;—it also requires the power of reviving or repro- 
ducing, at will, all the impressions or ideas before obtained, 
and, also, the power of changing their collocations, of re- 
arranging them into new forms, and of adding something to, 
or removing something from, the original perceptions, in order 
to make a more perfect plan or model. If a shipwright, for in- 
stance, would improve upon all existing specimens of naval ar- 
chitecture, he would first examine as great a number of ships, 
as possible ;—this done, he would revive the image which 
each one had imprinted upon his mind ; and, with all the fleets 
which he had inspected, present to his imagination, he would 
compare each imdividual vessel with all the others, make a 
selection of one part from one, and of another part from 
another, apply his own knowledge of the laws of moving and 
of resisting forces, to all, and thus create in his own mind, 
the complex idea, or model of a ship, more perfect than any 
of those he had seen. Now, every recitation in a school, if 
rightly conducted, is a step towards the attainment of this 
wonderful power. With a course of studies judiciously ar- 
ranged, and diligently pursued through the years of minority, 
all the great phenomena of external nature, and the most im- 
portant productions in all the useful arts, together with the 
principles on which they are evolved or fashioned, would be 
successively brought before the understanding of the pupil. 
He would thus become familiar with the substances of the ma- 
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terial world, and with their manifold properties and uses, and 
he would learn the laws,—comparatively few,—by which re- 
sults, infinitely diversified, are produced. When such a stu- 
dent goes out into life, he carries, as it were, a plan or model 
of the world, in his own mind. He cannot, therefore, pass, 
either blindly or with the stupid gaze of the brute crea- 
tion, by the great objects and processes of nature; but 
he has an intelligent discernment of their several exis- 
tences and relations, and their adaptation to the uses of man- 
kind. Neither can he fasten his eye upon any workmanship 
or contrivance of man, without asking two questions,—first, 
how is it? and, secondly, how can it be improved? Hence, 
he has as great an advantage over an ignorant man, as one 
traveller, in a foreign country, who is familiar with the lan- 
guage of the people where he is journeying, has over another, 
incapable of understanding a word that he hears. The one, 
also, carries a map of the whole country in his hand, while the 
other is without path or guide. Hence it is, too, that all the 
processes of nature, and the contrivances of art, are so many 
lessons or communications to an instructed man ; but, an unin- 
structed one walks in the midst of them, like a blind man 
amongst colors, or a deaf man amongst sounds. ‘The Romans 
carried their aqueducts from hill-top to hill-top on lofty arches, 
erected at an immense expenditure of time and money. One 
idea,—that is, a knowledge of the law of the equilibrium of 
fluids,—a knowledge of the fact that water in a tube will rise to 
the level of the fountain, would have enabled a single individual 
to do with ease, what, without that knowledge, it required the 
wealth of an empire to accomplish. 

It is in ways similar to this,—that is, by accomplishing 
greater results with less means; by creating products, at once 
cheaper, better, and by more expeditious methods ; and by 
doing a vast variety of things, otherwise impossible, that the 
cultivation of mind may be truly said to yield the highest pe- 
cuniary requital. Intelligence is the great money-maker,—not 
by extortion, but by production. There are ten thousand 
things in every department of life, which, if done in season, 
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can be done in a minute, but which, if not seasonably done, 
will require hours, perhaps days or weeks, for their perform- 
ance. An awakened mind will see and seize the critical 
juncture ; the perceptions of a sluggish one will come too late, 
if they come at all. A general culture of the faculties gives 
versatility of talent, so that if the customary business of the la- 
borer is superseded by improvements, he can readily betake him- 
self to another kind of employment; but, an uncultivated mind, is 
like an automaton which can do only the one thing for which its 
wheels or springs were made. Brute force expends itself un- 
productively. It is ignorant of the manner in which nature 
works, and hence it cannot avail itself of her mighty agencies. 
Often, indeed, it attempts to oppose nature. It throws itself 
across the track where her resistless car is moving. But 
knowledge enables its possessor to employ her agencies in his 
own service, and he thereby obtains an amount of power, 
without fee or reward, which thousands of slaves could not 
give. Every man who consumes a single article, in whose 
production or transportation the power of steam is used, has it 
delivered to him cheaper than he could otherwise have ob- 
tained it. Every man who can avail himself of this power, in 
travelling, can perform the business of three days in one, and 
so far, add two hundred per cent. to the length of his life, as 
a business man. What innumerable millions has the invention 
of the cotton-gin, by Whitney, added, and will continue to 
add, to the wealth of the world,—a part of which is already 
realized, but, vastly the greater part of which is yet to be re- 
ceived, as each successive day draws for an instalment which 
would exhaust the treasury of a nation. The instructed and 
talented man enters the rich domains of nature, not as an in- 
truder, but, as it were, a proprietor, and makes her riches his 
own. 

And why is it that, so far as this Union is concerned, four- 
fifths of all the improvements, inventions and discoveries in 
regard to machinery, to agricultural implements, to superior 
models in ship-building, and to the manufacture of those re- 
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fined instruments on which accuracy in scientific observations 
depends, have originated in New England. I believe no ade- 
quate reason can be assigned, but the early awakening and train- 
ing of the power of thought in our children. The suggestion 
is not made invidiously, but in this connection it has too im- 
portant a bearing to be omitted,—but let any one, who has 
resided or travelled in those States where there are no Common 
Schools, compare the condition of the people at large, as to 
thrift, order, neatness, and all the external signs of comfort and 
competence, with the same characteristics of civilization in 
the farm-houses and villages of New England. These contrasts 
exist, notwithstanding the fertility of the soil and the abun- 
dance of mineral resources, in the former States, as compared 
with the sterile surface and granite substratum of the latter. 
Never was a problem more clearly demonstrated than that even 
a moderate degree of intelligence diffused through the mass of 
the people, is more than an equivalent for all the prodigality 
of nature. It is said, indeed, in regard to those States where 
there are no provisions for general education, that the want of 
energy and forecast, the absence of labor-saving contrivances 
and an obtuseness in adapting means to ends, are the conse- 
quences of a system of involuntary servitude ; but what is this 
so far as productiveness is concerned, but a want of knowl- 
edge,—what is it but the existence of that mental imbecility 
and torpor, which arise from personal and hereditary neglect ? 
In conversing with a gentleman who had possessed most exten- 
sive opportunities for acquaintance with men of different coun- 
tries and of all degrees of intellectual development, he observ- 
ed that he could employ a common immigrant or a slave, and 
if he chose, could direct him to shovel a heap of sand from one 
spot to another, and then back into its former place, and so to and 
fro, through the day ; and that, with the same food or the same 
pay, the laborer would perform this tread-mill operation without 
inquiry or complaint; but, added he, neither love nor money 
would prevail on a New Englander to prosecute a piece of 
work of which he did not see the utility. ‘There isscarcely any 
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kind of labor, however simple or automatic, which can be so 
well performed without knowledge in the workman, as with it. 
It is impossible for an overseer or employer, at all times to sup- 
ply mind tothe laborer. In giving directions for the shortest 
series or train of operations, something will be omitted or 
misunderstood ; and without intelligence in the workman, the 
omission or the mistake will be repeated in the execution.* 

It is a fact of universal notoriety, that the manufacturing 
population of England, as a class, work for half, or less than 
half the wages of our own. ‘The cost of machinery there, al- 
so, is but about half as much as the cost of the same articles 
with us; while, our capital when loaned, produces nearly dou- 
ble the rate of English interest. Yet, against these grand 
adverse circumstances, our manufacturers, with a small per 
centage of tariff, successfully compete with English capitalists, 


*It once happened to me while travelling in one of the south western 
States, to visit an edifice of a public character, then almost completed. The 
building had a great number of apartments, which were to be warmed by 
means of a furnace placed in the cellar, after the manner in which most of 
our hospitals and large public edifices are warmed. Accordingly, one set of 
flues had been constructed for conveying the heated and pure air into all the 
apartments, and another set for conveying the foul air upward into the attic. 
So far it was well. But unfortunately for the transmission of the air in an 
upward current and for its escape from the attic when it should arrive there, 
the roof was completely closed in, neither window, sky-light nor aperture of 
any kind being left, through which it could find egress. The edifice had 
been built from a plan, and without a knowledge of principles. 1 regret to 
add that it was a State institution and had been erected under a Board of 
Commissioners appointed by the Executive; and much delay and probably 
great suffering was endured before the building could be fitted for the recep- 
tion and occupancy of any class of beings, dependent on breathing for ex- 
istence. This was a very striking case, but every unintelligent man will 
make mistakes every day of his life, which are as important to him, and per- 
haps as ludicrous in the sight of others, as was this attempt of a Common- 
wealth, to ventilate a building where sixty or seventy persons were constant- 
ly to reside, by packing all the impure air snugly away in the garret! Nature 
will not abate one tittle of her laws, even tothe mightiest earthly sovereign ; 
but when the humblest individual obtains a knowledge of their exact and 
immutable operations, she protects him with her «gis, and enriches him 
with all her bounties. 
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in many branches of manufacturing business. No explanation 
can be given of this extraordinary fact, which does not take 
into the account, the difference of education between the op- 
eratives in the two countries. Yet where, in all our Congres- 
sional debates upon this subject, or in the discussions and ad- 
dresses of National Conventions, has this fundamental principle 
been brought out,—and one, at least, of its most important and 
legitimate inferences displayed, viz., that it is our wisest policy, 
as citizens,—-if indeed it be not a duty of self-preservation as 
men,—to improve the education of our whole people, both in 
its quantity and quality. 1 have been told by one of our most 
careful and successful manufacturers, that on substituting, in 
one of his cotton-mills, a better tor a poorer educated class of 
operatives, he was enabled to add twelve or fifteen per cent. to 
the speed of his machinery, without any increase of damage or 
danger from the acceleration. How direct and demonstrative 
the bearing, which facts like this have upon the wisdom of 
our law respecting the education of children in manufacturing 
establishments. What prominency and cogency, do they give 
to the argument for obeying it, if not from motives of human- 
ity, at least from those of policy and self-interest! I am sorry 
to say that this benignant and parental law is still, in some ca- 
ses, openly disregarded ; and that there are employers amongst 
us, who say, that if their hands come punctually to their work, 
and continue at it during the regular hours, it is immaterial to 
them what private character they sustain, and whether they 
attend the evening school or the lyceum lecture on the week 
day, or go to church on the sabbath. 

The number of females in this State, engaged in the various 
manufactures of cotton, straw-platting, &c. has been estimated 
at forty thousand ; and the annual value of their labor, at one 
hundred dollars each, on an average, or four millions of dollars 
for the whole. From the facts stated in the letters of Messrs. 
Mills and Clark, above cited, it appears that there is a difference 
of not less than fifty per cent between the earnings of the 
least educated and of the best educated operatives,—between 
those who make their marks, instead of writing their names, and 
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those who have been acceptably employed in school-keeping. 
Now, suppose the whole forty thousand females engaged in the 
various kinds of manufactures in this Commonwealth, to be 
degraded to the level of the lowest class, it would follow 
that their aggregate earnings would fall at once, to two millions 
of dollars. But, on the other hand, suppose them all to be ele- 
vated by mental cultivation to the rank of the highest, and their 
earnings would rise to the sum of six millions of dollars, annually. 

I institute no comparison in regard to the company imported 
from England, who though accustomed to work in the mills of 
Manchester, could not earn their living here. 

These remarks, in regard to other States or countries, eman- 
ate from no boastful or vain-glorious spirit. ‘They come from 
a very different mood of mind, for I have the profoundest con- 
viction,—and could fill much space with facts that would jus- 
tify it,—that other communities do not fall short of our own, 
so much as we fall short of what we might easily become. 

A few instances, of a familiar kind, exemplifying the axiom 
that ‘‘ knowledge is power,” will close this Report. 

M. Redelet, in his work, Sur L’Art de Batir, gives the 
following account of an experiment made to test the different 
amounts of force which, under different circumstances, were 
necessary to move a block of squared granite, weighing 1080 Ibs. 

In order to move this block along the floor of a roughly 
chiselled quarry, it required a force equal to 758 lbs. 

To draw the same stone over a floor of planks, it required a 
force equal to 652 lbs. 

Placed on a platform of wood, and drawn over the same 
floor, it required 606 lbs. 

By soaping the two surfaces of wood, the requisite force 
was reduced to 182 lbs. 

Placed on rollers, of three inches diameter, and a force equal 
to 34 lbs. was sufficient. 

Substituting a wooden for a stone floor, and the requisite 
force was 28 lbs. 

With the same rollers on a wooden platform, it required a 
force equal to 22 Ibs. only. , 
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At this point, the experiments of M. Redelet stopped. But, 
by improveinents since effected, in the invention and use of 
locomotives on rail-roads, a traction or draft of eight pounds is 
sufficient to move a ton of 2240 lbs.,—so that a force of less 
than four pounds would now be suflicient to move the granite 
block of 1080 Ibs. ;—that is, one hundred and eighty-eight 
times less than was required in the first instance. When, 
therefore, mere animal or muscular force was used to move the 
body, it required about two thirds of its own weight to accom- 
plish the object; but, by adding the contrivances of mind to 
the strength of muscle, the force necessary to move it is reduced 
more than one hundred and eighty-eight times. Here, then, 
is a partnership, in which mind contributes cne hundred and 
eighty-eight shares to the stock, to one share contributed by 
muscle ;—or, while brute strength represents one man, iugenuity 
or intelligence represents one hundred and eighty-eight men ! 

Dr. Potter, in his late work, entitled “ The Principles of 
Science, applied to the Domestic and Mechanic Arts, and to 


’ has the following, p. 29 n.: 


Manufactures and Agriculture,’ 

“The increasing powers of the steam-loom, are sliowu in 
the following statement, furnished by a manufacturer. 

‘“* A very good hand-weaver, twenty-five or thirty years of 
age, will weave two pieces of 9-8ths shirting a week. 

“Tn 1823, a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen years of age, 
attending two looms, could weave seven similar pieces in a 
week. 

‘*¢Tn 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen years of age, 
attending two looms, could weave twelve similar pieces in a 
week ; some could weave fifteen pieces. 

“<In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from fifteen to twenty 
years of age, assisted by a girl, about twelve years of age, at- 
tending four looms, could weave eighteen similar pieces in a 
week ; some could weave ¢wenty pieces.’ ” 

Here, then, during a period of only ten years, the application 
of mind to a particular branch of business, enabled a lad of 
fifteen years of age, assisted by a girl of twelve, to do from 
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nine to ten times as much work as had before been done by an 
accomplished and mature workman. 

In the manufacture of needles, a number equal to twenty 
thousand, is thrown promiscuously into a box, mingled heads 
and points, and crossing each other in every possible direction. 
This happens several times during the various stages of manu- 
facturing needles ; and, in each case, it is necessary to arrange 
them lengthwise or in a parallel direction. One would sup- 
pose, beforehand, that the picking out of twenty thousand 
needles entangled together, and forming, as it were, one great 
iron bur, and placing them all in a parallel direction, would be 
a formidable task, even for a week ; and, also, that the opera- 
tor would need some insurance on the ends of his fingers, or 
be obliged to submit to a very uncomfortable species of blood- 
letting. But, by a simple and ingenious contrivance, aided by 
a little sleight of hand, the work is done in a few minutes. It 
is unnecessary to inquire, how much such ingenuity diminishes 
the price of needles, because, without it, there would be no 
needles at any price. 

Not more than thirty years ago, it was uncommon for a 
glazier’s apprentice, even after having served an apprenticeship 
of seven years, to be able to cut glass with a diamond, without 
spending much time, and destroying much of the glass upon 
which he worked. The invention of a simple tool, has put it 
in the power of the merest tyro in the trade, to cut glass, with 
facility and without loss. A man, who had a mind as well as 


fingers, observed that there was one direction in which the 


diamond was almost incapable of abrasion or wearing by use. 
The tool not only steadies the diamond, but fastens it in that 
direction. 

The lathe, the old-fashioned spinning wheel, and the loom, 
by having a treadle for the foot, became equal to the addition 
of another hand to the workman.* 


* “Without tools, that is, by the mere efforts of the human hand, there 
are, undoubtedly, multitudes of things which it would be impossible to make. 
Add to the human hand the rudest cutting instrument, and its powers are 
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The operation of tanning leather consists in exposing a 
hide to the action of a chemical ingredient called tannin, for a 
length of time sufficient to allow every particle of the hide to 
become saturated with the solution. In making the best 
leather, the hides used to lie in the pit for six, twelve. or eight- 
een months, and sometimes for two years ;—the tanner being 
obliged to wait, all this time, for a return of his capital. By 
the modern process, the hides are placed in a close pit, with a 





solution of the tannin-matter; and the air being exhausted, the 
liquid penetrates through every pore and fibre of the skin, and 
the whole process is completed in a few days. 


enlarged ;—the fabrication of many things then becomes easy, and that of 
others possible, with great labor. Add the saw to the knife or the hatchet’ 
and other works become possible, and a new course of difficult operations is 
brought into view, whilst many of the former are rendered easy. ‘This ob- 
servation is applicable even to the most perfect toolsor machines. It would 
be possible for a very skilful workman, with files and polishing substances, 
to form a cylinder out of a piece of steel; but the time which this would re- 
quire, would be so considerable, and the number of failures would, probably, 
be so great, that, for all practical purposes, such a mode of producing a steel 
cylinder might be said to be impossible. The same process, by the aid of 
the lathe and the sliding-rest, is the every-day employment of hundreds of 
workmen.”— Babbage on the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. 


“ The earliest mode of cutting the trunks of a tree into planks, was by the 
use of the hatchet or the adze. It might, perhaps, be first split into three or 
four portions, and then each portion was reduced to a uniform surface by 
those instruments. With such means, the quantity of plank produced 
would, probably, not equal the quantity of the raw material wasted by the 
process ; and, if the planks were thin, would certainly fall short of it. An 
improved tool, the saw, completely reverses the case. In converting a tree 
into thick planks, it causes the waste of a very small fractional part; and, 
even in reducing it to planks of only an inch in thickness, it does not waste 
more than an eighth part of the raw material. When the thickness of the 
plank is still further reduced, as is the case in cutting wood for veneering, 
the quantity of material destroyed again begins to bear a considerable pro- 
portion to that which is used; and hence, circular saws, having a very thin 
blade, have been employed for such purposes. In order to economize, still 
further, the more valuable woods, Mr. Brunel contrived a machine which, 
by a system of blades, cut off the veneer in a continuous shaving, thus ren- 
dering the whole of the piece of timber available.” —Zd. 
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The bleaching of cloth, which used to he effected in the 
open air and in exposed situations where a temptation to theft 
was offered, (and in England, hundreds and probably thousands 
of men have yielded, and forfeited their lives,) is now perform- 
ed in an unexposed situation, and in a manner so expeditious, 
that cloth is bleached as much more rapidly than it formerly 
was, as hides are tanned. 

It is stated by Lord Brougham in his beautiful ‘ Discourse 
on the Advantages of Science,” that the inventor of the new 
mode of refining sugar, made more money in a shorter time, 
and with less risk and trouble, than perhaps was ever realized 
from any previous invention. 

Intelligence, also, prevents loss, as well as makes profits. 
How much time aud money have been squandered in repeated 
attempts to invent machinery, after a principle had been once 
tested, and had failed through some defect, inherent and natu- 
ral, and therefore insuperable. Within thirty years, not less 
than five patents have been taken out, in England and the 
United States, foi a certain construction of paddle-wheels fora 
steamboat, which construction was tested and condemned as 
early as 1S10. A case once came within my own knowledge, 
of aman who spent a fortune in mining for coal, when a work 
ou geology which would have cost but a dollar, and might 
have been read in a week, would have informed him that the 
stratum, Where he began to excavate, belonged to a forma- 
tion, lower down in the natural series than coal ever is, or ac- 
cording to the constitution of things, ever can be found. He 
therefore, worked into a stratum which must have been 
formed before a particle of coal, or even a tree, or a vegetable, 
existed on the planet. 

These are a few specimens, on familiar subjects, taken almost 
atrandom, for the purpose of showing the inherent superior- 
ity of any association or community, whether small or great, 
Where mind is a member of the partnership. What is true of the 


above mentioned cases, is true of the whole circle of those arts, 
by which human life is sustained, and human existence com- 
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forted, elevated and embellished. Mind has been the improv- 
er, for matter cannot improve itself; and improvement has ad- 
vanced in proportion to the number and culture of the minds 
excited to activity and applied to the work. Similar advance- 
ments have been effected throughout the whole compass of hu- 
man labor and research ;—in the arts of ‘Transportation and Lo- 
comotion, from the employment of the sheep and the goat, as 
beasts of burden, to the steam-engine and the rail-road car ;— 
in the artof Navigation, from the canoe clinging timidly to the 
shore, to steamships which boldly traverse the ocean ;—in Hy- 
draulics, from carrying water by hand, in a vessel, or in horizon- 
tal aqueducts, to those vast conduits which supply the demands 
of acity, and to steam fire-engines which throw a column of 
water to the top of the loftiest buildings ;—in the arts of Spin- 
ning and Rope-making, from the hand-distaff to the spinning 
frame, and to the machine which makes cordage or cables of 
any length, in a space ten feet square ;—in Horology or 'Time- 
keeping, from the sun-dial and the water-clock, to the watch, 
and to the chronometer by which the mariner is assisted in meas- 
uring his longitude, and in saving property and life ;—in the 
extraction, forging and tempering of L[ron, and other ores, hav- 
ing malleability to be wrought into all forms, and used for all 
purposes, and supplying instead of the stone-hatchet or the 
fish-shell of the savage, an almost infinite variety of instru- 
ments, which have sharpness for cutting, or solidity for strik- 
ing ;—in the arts of Vitrification, or Glass-making, giving not 
only a multitude of commodious and ornamental utensils for 
the household, but substituting the window for the unsightly 
orifice or open casement, and winnowing light and warmth 
from the outward and the cold atmosphere ;—in the arts of In- 
duration by Heat, from bricks dried in the sun, to those 
which withstand the corrosion of our climate for centu- 
ries, or resist the intensity of the furnace ;—in the arts 
of HInmination, from the torch ent from the fir or pine- 


tree, to the brilliant gas-light which gives almost a solar 


splendor to the nocturnal darkness of our cities ;—in the arts of 
Heating and Ventilation, which at once supply warmth for 
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comfort and pure air for health ;—in the art of Building, from 
the hollowed trunk of a tree, or the roof-shaped cabin, to those 
commodious and lightsome dwellings which betoken the taste 
and competence of our villages and cities ;—in the art of Copy- 
ing or Printing, from the toilsome process of hand-copying, 
where the transcription of a single book was the labor of months 
or years, and sometimes almost of a life, to the power-printing 
press, which throws off sixty printed sheets in a minute ;—in the 
art of Paper-making, from the preparation of the inner bark of 
a tree, cleft off, and dried at immense labor, to the machinery 
of Fourdrinier, from which there jets out an unbroken stream of 
paper with the velocity and continuousness of a current of water ; 
—and, in addition to all these, in the arts of Modelling and 
Casting ; of Designing, Engraving and Painting ; of Preserving 
materials and of Changing their color, of Dividing and Uniting 
them, &c. &c.,—an ample catalogue, whose very names and 
processes would fill columns. 

Now, for the perfecting of all these operations, from the 
tedious and bungling process, to the rapid and elegant ;—for 
the change of an almost infinite variety of crude and worthless 
materials into useful and beautiful fabrics, mind has been the 
agent. Succeeding generations have outstripped their prede- 
cessors, just in proportion to the superiority of their mental 
cultivation. When we compare different people or different 
generations with each other, the diversity is so great that all 
must behold it. But, there is the same kind of difference be- 
tween contemporaries, fellow-townsmen, and fellow-laborers. 
Though the uninstructed man works side by side with the in- 
telligent, yet, the mental difference between them, places them 
in the same relation to each other, that a past age bears to the 
present. If the ignorant man knows no more respecting any 
particular art or branch of business, than was geuerally known 
during the last century, he belongs to the last century ; and 
he must consent to be outstripped by those who have the light 
and knowledge of the present. Though they are engaged in 
the same kind of work, though they are supplied with the 
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same tools or implements for carrying it on, yet, so long as one 
has only an arm, but the other has an arm and a mind, their 
products will come out stamped and labelled, all over, with 
marks of contrast ;—superiority and inferiority, both as to quan- 
tity and quality, will be legibly written on their respective la- 
bors. It is related by travellers among savage tribes, that when, 
by the help of any ingeniously-devised instrument or appa- 
ratus, they have performed some skilful manual operation, the 
savages have purloined from them the instrument they had 
used, supposing there was some magic in the apparatus itself, 
by which the seeming miracle had been performed; but, as 
they could not steal the art of the operator with the implement 
which he employed, the theft was fruitless. Any person who 
expects to effect, with less education, what another is enabled 
to do, with more, ought not to smile at the delusion of the 
savage, or the simplicity of his reasoning. 

On a cursory inspection of the great works of art,—the steam 
engine, the printing press, the power loom, the mill, the iron 
foundry, the ship, the telescope, &c. &c.,—we are apt to look 
upon them as having sprung into sudden existence, and reached 
their present state of perfection by one, or at most by a 
few, mighty efforts of creative genius. We do not reflect that 
they have required the lapse of centuries, and the successive 
application of thousands of minds, for the attainment of their 
present excellence ; that they have advanced from a less to a 
more perfect form, by steps and gradations almost as imper- 
ceptible as the growth by which an infant expands to the 
stature of a man; and that, as later discoverers and inventors 
had first to go over the ground of their predecessors, so must 
future discoverers and inventors first master the attainments of 
the present age, before they will be prepared to make those 
new achievements which are to carry still further onward the 
stupendous work of improvement. 

Amongst a people, then, who must gain their subsistence by 
their labor, what can be so economical, so provident and far- 
sighted, and even so wise,—in a lawful and landable, though 
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not in the highest sense of that word,—as to establish, and, 
with open heart and hand, to endow and sustain the most 
efficient system of Universal Education for their children ; and, 
where the material bounties of nature are comparatively nar- 
row and stinted, to explore, in their stead, those exhaustless 


and illimitable resources of comfort and competency and indepen- 


dence, which lie hidden in the yet dormant powers of the hu- 
man intellect ? 

But, notwithstanding all I have said of the value of educa- 
tion, in a pecuniary sense, and of its power to improve and ele- 
vate the outward domestic and social condition of all men, yet, 
in closing this report, I should do injustice to my feelings, did 
I abstain from declaring that to my own mind, this tribute to 
its worth, however well deserved, is still the faintest note of 
praise which can be uttered, in honor of so noble a theme ;— 
and that, however deserving of attention may be the econom- 
ical view of the subject which I have endeavored to present, 
yet it is one that dwindles into insignificance when compared 
with those loftier and more sacred attributes of the cause, 
which have the power of converting material wealth into 
spiritual well-being, and of giving to its possessor lordship and 
sovereignty, alike over the temptations of adversity, and the 
still more dangerous seducements of prosperity,—and which, 
—so far as hnman agency is concerned,—must be looked to 
for the establishment of peace and righteousness upon earth, 
and for the enjoyment of glory and happiness in heaven. 


HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Boston, January 1, 1842. 
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CABOTVILLE SCHOOLHOUSE, Srrinerieip, Mass. 
Referred to, page 31. 


Fig. 1, page 121, Front Elevation. 
Fig.2, ‘ 123, Lower Schoolroom. 


EXPLANATION. 
A—Porch. 
B—Schoolroom for 198 scholars, each accommodated with a separate seat and desk. 
C, C—Front edge of teacher’s platform, which is raised 8 inches above the floor. 
D—Room for library, apparatus, &c. 
E, E—Recitation rooms. The floors of D, and of E E, are on a level with the platform. 


The house is of brick, 48 feet by 72. 

The porch is 13 feet by 18. 

The height of the basement story is 8 feet ; of the second story 12 feet ; and of the upper 
story 13 1-2 feet,—all in the clear. 

Each room is provided with sufficient ventilators. 

The floors are double to prevent transmission of sounds. 

The windows have caps and sills of chiselled stone, are provided with blinds, and the 
sashes are hung with weights. ‘Those in front have 24 lights each, of best Saranac 
glass —10 x 14. 

An interstice of 2 inches is left in the walls to prevent dampness on the interior surface. 

Yard and play-ground, 1 1-8 acre. Near the schoolhouse is a well of good water. 

The upper schoolroom is substantially like the lower. 


Estimated cost, $10,000. 
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LOWELL HIGH SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Referred to, page 32. 


Fig. 1, page 124, End Elevation. 
Fig.2, “ 125, Side Elevation. 
Fig. 3, “ 127, Lower Schoolroom. 


A, A—Entrances at the ends. 


B, B—Entries, provided with hooks, &c., for hats, bonnets and outer garments. 


Cb, Cb—Single desks and seats. 

E, E—Teacher’s platform, 6 1-2 feet wide, raised 6 inches above the floor. 
F—Teacher’s desk. 

G, G—Aisle, nearly 4 feet in width, all around the schoolroom. 

H—Room for library, apparatus, &¢. 

I—Recitation room. 

J, J—Stairways to second story. 

K—Hot air pipe from furnace. 


The house is of brick, 84 feet by 48. 


Each pupil has an area on the floor, for desk and seat, of more than J6 square feet. 


Height of rooms, 14 1-2 feet, in the clear. 
The second floor is very similar to the first. 


The attic is excellently fitted up for a writing department, the seats being placed lon- 
gitudinally, and opposite to them a blackboard, extending nearly the whole length of the 
room. 

The lot, on which the schoolhouse stands, contains between 3-8ths and 1-2 an acre. It is 
divided into two parts, furnishing yard and play-ground for the sexes respectively. The 
boys enter at one end, and the girls at the other. ‘The house has two fronts, each facing a 


broad street, so that the males and females approach and leave the school by different 
streets. 


Cost, $18,523 84. 
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Scale 1-12 inch to a foot. 


Figure 3, 
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EAST SCHOOLHOUSE, in Satem. 
Referred to, page 31. 


Fig. 1, page 133, First Story. 
Fig.2, “ 135, Second Story. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The exterior dimensions of the building are 136 by 50 feet. ‘The schoolrooms are 65 by 
36 feet each,—the space in front of the desks 65 by 4 1-2 feet,—the space occupied by the desks 
59 by 25 feet,—the space in rear of the desks 65 by 6 1-2 feet, the floor of which is raised 8 
inches above the floor of the rooms,—the side aisles are 3 feet, and all the other aisles 18 
inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the scholars sit with their faces towards the partition which 
separates the schoolroom from the recitation rooms, the light being thus admitted in their 
rear, and on one side. 

The desks are 4 feet in length, and of four sizes in width, the two front ranges being 16 
inches, the two next 15, the two next 14, and the two next 13. The desks are also of four 
sizes in height,—the two front ranges being on the Jower side 27 inches, the two next 26, the 
two next 25, the two next 24. 

The chairs are also of four sizes,—those in the two front ranges being 12 by 12 1-2 inches 
in the seat, (i. e. extreme width, the sides being of the usual shape of chairs,) and 16 inches 
in height, and those in the succeeding ranges being reduced in height in proportion to the 
desks, and also varying proportionally in the dimensions of the seats. 

The recitation rooms are 18 by 10 feet. The schoolrooms and recitation rooms are 15 
feet in height. 

Upon the front edge of the raised platform, in the rear of the desks, settees are placed, 
which are of the same Jength as the desks, and are placed in corresponding positions, with 
intervening spaces in continuation of the aisles. ‘The settees are placed with the back 
towards the desks, and are designed exclusively for the use of classes attending reviews 
before the principals. The settees in width and height correspond to the largest size of 
chairs, and are constructed of the same materials and finished in the same style. 

In the centre and at the extremities of the range of settees, are placed tables, (of 4 
by 2 1-2 feet, oval shape,) which are occupied by the assistants during general exercises, 
when the station of the principal is in front of the desks, the middle one being used by the 
principal when attending reviews. 

Each recitation room is appropriated to a single course of study, as marked upon the 
plan, and is therefore used exclusively by one assistant. ‘Three sides of the room are ap- 
propriated to seats, being lined with cherry wood, (oiled and varnished,) to a height reach- 
ing above the heads of the scholars. The lining is projected at the bottom, so as to fur- 
nish inclined backs to the seats, which are constructed of cherry wood, 13 inches in width, 
2 inches thick, with hollowed top and rounded edge, supported on turned legs, the height 
bein 15 1-4 inches from the top of the seat to the floor. The fourth side of the room, op- 
posite the window, is occupied by a black-board of 3 feet in width, which extends across 
the space upon each side of the door. 

The desks in each schoolroom are placed in ranges, each range containing 11 desks, and 
each desk being fitted for two scholars,—so that 176 scholars may be received in each de- 
partment, or 352 in the whole school. The desks are constructed like tables, with turned 
legs, narrow rails, inclined top, and a shelf beneath. ‘The legs and rails are of birch, stain- 
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ed and varnished, and the tops of cherry, oiled and varnished. The legs are secured in the 
floor by tenons. The tables of the teachers are constructed and finished like the desks of 
the scholars. 

‘The chairs are constructed with seats of bass wood, and cherry backs,—the seats and 
backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden pedestals, secured to the floor by tenons 
and screws. 

All the spaces between the doors and windows upon the four sides of the schoolrooms 
are occupied by black-boards. In the spaces between the windows upon the rear, recesses 
have been constructed, which are fitted with book-shelves, and are closed by means of cov- 
ers in front, which are raised and lowered by weights and pulleys. ‘These covers are black- 
boards, and are so finished as to represent sunken paunels. Drawers are constructed be- 
neath the black-boards to receive the sponges, chalk, &c. 

Circular ventilators are placed in the ceiling of each schoolroom and recitation room, 
three in each school:oom of three feet in diameter, and one in each recitation room of two 
feet in diameter. ‘These ventilators are solid covers of wood, hung with hinges over aper- 
tures of corresponding size, and raised or lowered by means of cords passing over pulleys, 
through the ceiling into the room below, the cords terminating in loops, which are fastened 
to hooks in the side of the room. When the ventilators are raised the impure air escapes into 
the garret, the ventilation of which is also provided for by means of the circular windows in 
the gable ends, which turn on pivots in the centre, and are opened or shut by cords passing 
over pulleys in the same manner as the ventilators. 

Each schoolroom is warmed by a furnace, placed directly under the centre of the space 
in front of the desks, the hot air ascending through a circular aperture of 2 feet in diameter, 
which is represented upon the plan. The smoke pipe, (of galvanized iron,) is conducted up- 
ward through the centre of this aperture, and thence, after passing a considerable distance 
in the schoolroom, through one of the recitation rooms into the chimney, which is built in 
the centre of the front wall. ‘The recitation rooms are warmed by means of apertures at 
the top and bottom respectively of the partitions which separate them from the school- 
rooms, which being open together, secure a rapid equalization of temperature in all the 
rooms. ‘These apertures are fitted to be closed, with revolving shutters above and shutters 
hung on hinges below. 

In the partition wall between the schoolrooms is a clock, having two faces, and thus indi- 
cating the hour to the occupants of eachroom. The clock strikes at the end of each half 
hour. In the ante-rooms, (marked F. F. on the plan Fig. 1,) are hooks for caps, overcoats, 
&c. In each of these rooms, also, there are a pump and sink. 

The lot on which the house stands extends from Essex street to Bath street. There is a 
sufficient passage-way on each side of the house, and access from each street. The north 
end faces the common, which affords the most ample play-ground, always open. 

The proportional expense of that part of the building which is appropriated to school 
purposes is estimated at $12,500. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS, East Scuoor, Sarem. 


This schoo} shall be under the charge of two male principals, and six female assistants. 

The school shall be open for boys belonging, &c., residing, &c., who shall bring the 
certificate required to be furnished to such scholars as have passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the studies pursued in the primary schools, or who, if previously educated at private 
schools, shall, upon examination by the principals, be deemed qualified for admission. 

The school shall be divided into two departments, to be denominated respectively, (from 
the location of the schoolrooms,) the north and south ¢epartments. 

Each department shall be divided into eight classes, and each class shall consist, as nearly 
as may be, of twenty-two members. ‘The classes in the north department shall be called 
and numbered north first to north eighth inclusive, and the classes in the south department 
shall be called and numbered south first to south eighth inclusive. 

The studies in the north department shall be divided into three courses, viz: 1. Gram- 
mar. 2. Reading, first course. 3. Reading, second course. 

The studies in the south department shall be divided into three courses, viz: 1. Geog- 
raphy. 2. Arithmetic, first course. 3. Arithmetic, second course. 

The course in grammar shall include the study of orthography and etymology for the 
younger classes, and of syntax and prosody for the older classes. Every lesson, as far as 
may be, shall be accompanied by operations on the black-board and slates; and exercises 
in parsing and composition shall be required from the older classes. 

[Books prescribed.] 

The first course in reading shall comprise instruction in reading, spelling, defining and 
punctuation, so far as these several branches may be connected with the reading lessons. 
The second course in reading shall comprise instruction preparatory to the first, and, so 
far as practicable, in the same branches. Ia spelling, the scholars shall be constantly re- 
quired to write words upon the black-board as well as to spell orally, 

The course in geography shall include the study of the elementary and higher text books, 
the use of maps and globes, the construction of maps, and if practicable, the elements of 
astronomy, and a short course in history. 

The first course in arithmetic shall include the higher branches of mental and practical 
arithmetic, constant operations on slates and black-board, book-keeping, and if practicable, 
the elements of algebra and geometry. ‘The second course shall include the lower branches 
of mental and practical arithmetic, and simpler operations on slates and black-board. 

The courses in grammar and geography shall be attended by ali the classes in both de- 
partments, each class being required to prepare and perform two recitations and one review, 
in each study during every week. 

The first courses in reading and arithmetic shall be attended by the four older classes in 
each department, each class being required to prepare and perform four recitations and one 
review in cach study during every week, 

The second courses in reading and arithmetic shall be attended by the four younger 
classes in each department, each class being required to prepare and perform four recita- 
tions and one review in each study during every week. 

The six assistants shall be respectively assigned to the six courses into which the studies 
are divided ; and each assistant shall be exclusively employed in attending recitations in the 
course assigned, being required to attend thirty two recitatious during every week. 

The principals shall be respectively assigned to the two departments into which the school 
is divided, aud shall be employed in reviewing, in the studies of their respective depast- 
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ments, all the classes belonging to both departments,—the principal of the north department 
reviewing every class in each department once during every week in grammar and reading. 
and the principal of the south department reviewing every class in each department once 
during every week in geography and arithmetic,—each principal being thus required to at- 
tend thirty-two reviews during every week. 

The reviews in grammar and reading shall be attended by the classes in one department 
at the same time that the reviews in geography and arithmetic are attended by the corres- 
ponding classes in the other department; each principal devoting the first half of the week 
to the classes in his own department, and the last half to the classes in the other department. 

The classes shall attend recitations in the recitation rooms occupied by the respective 
assistants, each recitation room being assigned to one assistant exclusively, and furnished 
with fixtures and apparatus appropriate to the course of studies pursued in it. 

The classes shall attend reviews in the schoolrooms occupied by the respective princi- 
pals, at the stations in the rear of the desks designed for this purpose. 

The time devoted to the preparation and also to the performance of each review and 
recitation shall be precisely half an hour, as indicated by the striking of the school clock. 

‘The movements of the classes, in proceeding to and from the several recitation rooms and 
review stations, Shall be regulated by such a method as will prevent confus‘on and require 
but little time, and will at the same time afford an agreeable and salutary recreation. 

The scholars shall] be seated at the desks in such a manner that the two occupants of one 
desk shal] never remain together during the time allotted to recitations and reviews. For 
this purpose the members of the first and second classes in each department shall occupy 
the first and second ranges of desks in their respective schoolrooms, a member of each class 
being seated at each desk. The members of the third and fourth classes shall in like man- 
ner occupy the third and fourth ranges,—the members of the fifth and sixth classes the fifth 
and sixth ranges,—and the members of the seventh and eighth classes the seventh and eighth 
ranges. 

The time of weekly attendance consisting of fifty-six half hours in winter, and sixty half 
hours in summer, the arrangement of exercises shall be such as that during the winter term 
thirty-two half hours shall be appropriated to reviews and recitations, eight to writing, six 
to opening exercises and the daily business of the schol, and ten to recess and general ex- 
ercises in the schoolroom, such as singing, the simultaneous rehearsal of rules and tables, 
arithmetical and grammatical exercises upon the black-board and slates, drawing, &c.; with 
no other variation during the summer term than that the four additional half hours, at the 
close of the afternoon, shall be appropriated to general exercises, especially to declamation, 
under the direction of the principal of the north department, and the construction of maps, 
under the direction of the principal of the south department. 

The entire course of exercises in the school shall be conformed to the annexed synopsis ;* 
the same exercises recurring on the same days in each week, the recitations immediately 
preceding the review in each course of studies, and the reviews and recitations in the seve- 
ral studies being preserved uniformly equidistant throughout. 

The principals shall have the sole oversight of the scholars occupying desks in their re- 
spective schoolrooms, in respect to discipline. All misdemeanors occurring during the reci- 
tations shall be reported by the assistants to the principals, who shall thus have the oversight 
of the delinquents ; but misdemeanors occurring during reviews may be corrected, as the case 
shall require, by the principal who is at the time conducting the review. 


* The synopsis divides the school-time of the week into half hours, and assigns to the teachers 
their respective duties during each half hour. 
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Second Story. Scale 1-20}inch to a foot. 


Figure 2, EAST SCHOOLHOUSE, Satem. 
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